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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 "Pr.(CtICAl Vieit" ia Inovreil known, and too 
highly FBtitDBlecl, tu require any oommeatUlory introduo 
tion. The aumerous Etiitions coiled for, proie its general 
acceptttDce i nliiUt, benefits which have resulted from its 
circulatinD, establish its ctuim to rank in the higheal clou 
□f pioctical divinity. The denlh of iU estimable author 
baa attracted tovrards it an increased degree uf atteotion. 
When the living voice bas ceased to inatnicl or gratify, we 
natarallf turn to thoae productions of the mind which 
departed genius, or worth, may have bequeathed. " Thesv 
are the precious life-blood of a. master- spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life." 

By means of this volume, Mr. WilberfotcK will become 
Hi« instructor of many generations. Times, fui remote 
from his own, will acknowledge him as tlieir teacher, and 
receive from his pages the principles of tbe oracles of Gud. 
His infiuence will thus be extended further, and become 
more beneficial, than during his life. So true is it, aft 
BlittoD observes, " Boolis are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in Ihem, to be as active as 
that soul was, whose progeny they are; nay, they do pre< 
serve, as ■□ a rial, the porcat efiicacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them." 

The brief Memoir, accompanying the preaeal edition, 
will not, it is hoped, prove unacceptable to tlie public, ll is 
intended to furnish but a sketch, or outline, of the Life 
and Cbatacter of Mr. Wilberforce, and has been prepared 
from tbe most authentic sources to which iis author bad 
access. He has freely availed liimaelf of tbe information 
■applied in the general sennopa preached on the oc< 
of Mr. Wilberforce's death, and desires especially 
knowledge his obligation to that of the Rev. John Scott, 
preached at Hull, uu Wtilnesday, Aug- 7, 1833. 
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The doctrine of Divioe providence i« strikingly illuatratsJ ill J 
ihc liiatory of our vrortd. Amidst the nppiirent coiiAition ai 
its affairs, tbe coatralling igency of infinite wisdom and ^a 
ncss may be traced. There hsa been an evident auhordinatii 
in the course of events to some great issue. ComplicXed ai 
intricate movcmenTs, nhich at Rrst perplexed the most sag 
eious observers, hate ultimately been seen io lend thi 
iaBuencc to the advancement of human bappinegs. Tl 
temporary triumph of infidelity hns thus been chocked, ai 
tlie faith and haj>e of Ihe believer have been increasing 
justified. Uence much of the value wliich atlaclies la d 
records aC the psst. History would lo^e its importance, vren 
it to be regarded EU a chronicle merely of events, lis dele 
might eierciie Ihe memory and afibrd pleasure ID tbe curio 
but a miud Intent on the acquisition of moral Iriilli would j 
cease to regard in pogei with interest, or lo derive fror 

Tiie superintendence of Ihe Uclty has been evinced 
preparation of agents for the execo^on of his purposi 
different periods in tbe history of mankind, he has rai 
and qualified wilh all ippropriale endowments, the m 
of bis pleasure. They hare been brought forward »V t^ 
prcdse momebt when tbeir servicei were needed Koi. a 
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P.ftige baa been prepared on which diey 



wilh a 



t fo!- 



ing. 



ant eta in the history of mankind which 
does iiDt DiTord illUBtrations of this (act. Luther was formed 
Ii; Divine providence fbr the work wliich he accomplished. 
Wbiifield and Wesley were eminently endowed by Ibe Head 
of the church, for the revival of religion in (heir native land ; 

the land of healheniam.proclaiminE the unsearchable richee of 
Christ, have manifested an adapla^on to their work, in wliich 
the devout observer cannot fail to recognize the hind of Cod. 
A similar observation may be made respecting the subject of 
this brief memoir. There wu a great »ork, involving the 
interest) of humanity and religion, to be accomplisbed ; and. 
In the person of Mr. WUlier force, Qod furnished an agent 
eminently fitted for its eiecutioa. Uia integrity commanded 
the respect of nil parties 1 his talents engaged Ibeir attention i 

ut his cause. Had not Mr. Wilberforce been a member of the 
British parliament when the philanlilropic Clarkson Has en- 



s the n 



nal c 



perhaps, too much to say, that the wronga of Africa would 
have been unredteasBd lo this day. Other senators may have 
raised their voice, but the heait of the uatioa would not have 
responded as il did to the appeal of the patriarch of the cause. 
" To the talent, the sagacity, Ibe discretion, the nnnearied 
perseverance, the mild and conciliatory, though determined 
tune, the uneiceptionable spirit, and the winning irreuBiiblc 
eloquence with vtbich he conducted this great cause, as long 
•s healtli and strength permitted liim thtu lo lead in it, is, no 
itabt, under God's blessing, mainly Co be attributed (he ItU 
L^nplianc isjue lo which, after a eonlesl of forty-three yeai^ ] 
B it now brought." 
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The unceslan of Mi. Wilberfurce were (ot nunj' yean n 
tEMfuliy engaged in ttsde at Hull. Mia greHt-grest-gnin** 1 
railier »u n Mr. Williwn Wilberforce, who wu 
goiemora of Beretley in Iha year 1070. The 
thii gentleman miUTied Stxah, the daughter of Mr. 
TbDcnton, about the year 1711 ; and lien«, hc believi 
gliiated thai intiinate connexian with [he Thornton 6 
which coatinncd to the end of Mr. Wilberlbrae'a 
were two »ii« and two dnughtera, (he isnie of tl 
William, the elder sod, died withont isBuo in the ye«f 178^ 
Robcil, the younger, married Mita Eliiabelh Bird; the ai 
as we beliere, of the preBent BishopE of Winchester i 
Chester. The late Mr Wilberforce was ths only ion 
Mr. Robert Wilbalbree. There wore two dauglitm, I 
beth aodSsiahi the Ibnner died unmarried; the latle 
twice manied, first to the Ret. — Clarke, and tin 
Mr. Stephen, the lute oiastet in Chtincery. 

Mr. Wilberforce was born at Hull, Dn the a*th of AugmV ' 
1759, in a house in lligh-aiicet, and was baptised in Trinity I 
church, of that town, in the following month. Hie ea: 
education was received at the grammar school in Hull, tt 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Joseph Milner, whoM' | 
preaching appeari to have made a deep impreasio 
yaulhlul mind. What may have been the amount of tUi J 
impresaiaD.itiaimpOBiible now to determine. Bui there ii gaD# I 
reason to believe that it won the commencement of that Chrit^' 
lian character which subiequenCly appeared In 
lovely a form. In itaelf it nas incomplete, but it conlained 
the germ and promiie of future good. The integrity and 
strength ot thii early impression was severely tried in after 
life ; but, though eihibiting eonaideiable variations, and some- 
timei reduced, apparently, U the last degree of Heakncss, it 
was never permitted to fiide away. At tlie age of twelve he 
wag removed to a school in the neighbourhood of London, 
where he resided with a piouu uncle and aunl ; by the latter 
of wham he was introduced to the veucrable John Newton. 
There must have been somelhing in hit appeuuti^ oi tuopn- 
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'ton «ry rtriking, even at Ihis early age, for Mr. Scott in- 
J»m> ua that, when, nearly flfteen jeara after, allered viem 
'«iid revived religious impressiona led him (Mr. -Wilberforce) 
If^n toieek the acquainlance oflliat eicellent man, Mr, Net>- 
(an lorprised and aiTected liim much, by telling him that, 
.from the time of the early introduction, just alluded to, he 
bad not failed conslanlly (a ptay for him. His residence 
^ear London was but lerapotary. In 1778, he was at a grom- 
])ur school at Focklington, Yorkshire, under the care of the 
Bev. Mr. BaiketL Here he continued till bit removal to 
Cambridge, which took place in 177fl or 1777. 

Many serioua apprehensions were entertained by his 
Aiendi, on account of the delicate state of his health. They 
frued that his frame was loo feeble (o endure long; more 
ei|jBCl»lly, amidst the activity and eicitement of a public life. 
In the year 17SB, Dr. Warren, the moat eminent phy.ician of 
his day, declared, " he had not stamina enough to last a 
forloighL" But the good pleasure of hia God had ordered 
olherwiM. There was work for him lo do ; and his bodily 
■tieuglh waa, in consequence, daily renewed. The "puny 

good old age, and at length retired to rest amid the 
if an admiring world, lie suffered much through 



>e of duty. One who knew him well tells 
^rs attended with more aisiduily in their placi 
parliament. Though hia frame was alway* weak, am 
health indiiTcrent, he rarely absented himself from p 
doty : he had, indeed, a higher motive to Ita discharge, 
most men. Though singularly di 
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t he Imd gradually r 






las regarded by the religious world, as the 
protector, in the Lower House, of public Riurala and religious 
rights. He wu juaily coniciouB Ilml this was the higlieat 
iruat confided lo his care, and he was vigilant in proportion. 
y/f trMt never to be found sleeping when any question trench- 
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before Ihe legialBtnre. We lielieTe that this high 

wilh hia physics! sirengili. !n hit later jears, bs 
av^lfd himBeir ot the too frequent opportDnity give 
heavy ipeaker, to indulge bimself vith an hour's sleep 
back seats under the galleriet ; and this Indulgence was 
fully and respectfully conceded by the Haute. To hare dl 
nirbed the ilumbei ef Mt. Wilberlorce would have been, vAOm | 
one coiuent, scouted na a breach of privilege, for which a 
ordinary apolagy could have atoned." 

We have already Hen that he was the subject o( reltgiotq 1 
iinpressiiinslnrerrearty life; aodthe character n^iich 
frotn them, thnugh lubjected to lome TBriatiuns, atsum 
and more of the Ibtedneas and determination oT Christian prl»* 
cipte. We ihall have occaiian, in Ihe course of our nartativq 
■0 notice the fearlessnees with which he avo 
with which he defended, relipon. It ia 01 
notice the earlier deTciopmenla of hla piety, the iM rnani^ J 
fcstalions of the grace which was giTCn him. 
favoured," says Mr. Scott, "wilh the siglit of scTOral letter* J 
written by him ftom this place, which, amidst all the vivacityT I 
and playfVilneBi belonging to his yean and his chan 
cover a serious and feeling sense of religion, and e- 
li net insight into Ihe leading doctrines of Christianity. II» I 
alludes repeatedly to the preaching of Mr. Milner, of whEdr J 






uing r 



s he shuuid rejoice again to attend: he 
nierest in the soccess Of Mr. Milner's bboi 
F other plana tninislers; eipresaes much aversio 
and deprecates being compelled to attend its 
but, ou the whole, is well content with all iha 
im, beliCTing that it would work (or his good. 



takes 



■0 Cambrid 



under Ihe . 






[ 1o be more rriigloui than the world ipproves j and, unitr 
I fliis influence, be made nol Ihsl iiie of his tine at Ihe 
I Uniiersil; which be would dflerwards have niched thai he 
[ had done. 

I " 1 have ihe beat aolhoriiy, however, fbr saying, ihal liis 
I Omduct neeer was i-icioas. That he alnuyi posaeised and 
I eultivated a literary Caste, it would be lupeifluous to slate : 
[ but, after he became decidedly religioiu, he conacienlioiialy 
I mnd diligently applied himaelf to all those Wuciies which be- 
1 came a Chriellaa gentltioan and a legislator, that he might 
I ronsecrate his talents, thus improved lo the utmost, to the 
I glory of God, and tlie good of hit fellon-crcatuies." 
I Mr. Wilbetforce entered aa a fel low- commoner at St. John's 
y College, where be formed an intimacy with Mr. Pitt, uliich 
I mnained nnbroken till Ihe close of that alateaman's life, in 
I 3B06. He did not obtain any academical honoun, euch being 
[■ wry rarely sought at that lime by young men of hli standing j 
bat hii altainmentB were highly respectable, and his elaiHcal 
taile acknowledged. In 1781 he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Acts, and thai of Master In ITSR. 

In the year ITSO, when lie had just attained his majority, 
he was chosen to represent his native town in patliament ; 
an honour which appears to have been unsolicited on his 
part, but which could not fail lo yield him very high gta- 
tiflcaiion. Thus an appropriate sphere for the exercise of his 
talents was unexpectedly supplied; and an opportunity of 
preparation was given, for the great work of hii life. The 
guidance of divine Providence, in this event, li now tecag~ 
nixed by the devoul obserrer with joy ai 



His 



y Joum; 



the yoar 1781, as one of the Commissioners for administering 
the oaths lo members ; but he does not appear to have taken 
any active part in the business of the house till 1783, when 
he seconded an addtcts of thanks on the peace, and warmly 
opposed Mr. Foi's India bill. In the year 1TH4, on Ihe 
aummary dismissal of the coaiiilon admin islraliun, he una 
re-elected toi Hull, in opposition to Mr. David Hartley, Uk 
1ft 
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eminent partisan of Mr. Foi; but inunediately resigned iti 
representation, on being cboien for the county of York, for 
wliich he continued to sit in sii luccesave purliameot!, tiU 
lie voluotBcIly aurrendered tlie honour in 181!, on aco 
of increasing iofirmltlea. In the jeu 130S. his return 
namdy coniested ; but, such was tlie idtniration in wbicb 
rhtirBct«r nas Iteldr and ibe value put upon hia AerTicea, 
Ihc eijiengea or his election, though exceeding £100,001^. 
were ht more (ban uet Iiy voluntary aubscrlptloni. 

Two yean afternixrd<, in i;SG, he succeeded in carr 
llirough the Commons a Bill for the Amendment of 
Criminal Code, (he prinoipal object of which was, to pve 
tainly to punishment; but, heinf; oppoted by Lord Chsnc 
Loughborough, it wu rejected in tlie upper home withcnt 
a division. If we may judge from the commenti of the chanr 
cellar, it reOefted more credit on the heut, than on the le^ 
deiteritf, of Mr. Wilbcrforce. 

la the early part of his parliamentary career, bii style <d 
oratory »ppears to have partaken of sevcrct and more ca 

remarks > writer well acquainted with Mr. Wilberfore* 
"tb«eiirly parliamentary carcBC of [hii great man. tf theit 
ever was a bHBg giRed with more tlian homan kindne 
was Mr. Wilberibrce. His tone, his manners, his look, wer*.. 
all conciliatory, even to persuaiive tanderneM; yet ne ham 
already seen him reproved for undue severity by Fox, and w* 
next find him tutored in meekness by Pitt I lu 17S7, in ■ 
debate On the eonunereial relatioos with France, Burke had 
provoked Ur. Wilberlorce into eomo acrimony of retort, when 
Mr. Pill checked him for his imprudence, telling him that < it 
was M Eu beyond his powers as his wishes, to contend witli 
■■■1) u opponent as Burke, In abuse wid personality.' " i 

It ia easily to be believed, thai hia religious character irai J 
■Merely tried )ii the earliest period of his parliamentary llf«. ' 
8Ii society was courted by tlie leading men of his day, and 
Ihc aaaocjalions into which he was conBequenl^^ \ito\\^V, 
ftoved unfriendly to rJic growth of bis Chiialian Yi\Qci'e'«i». 
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stige has been prepRred on vthich ihej 
their part. Outward circumsiances has 
their mental constitution, as to assisl t 
salutary infiuence over the men of t 
worked with them, confirming Ihcir vi 



There is no important era in the history of mankind which 
does not aSbrd illUBtrationE oC tliis fact Luther was formed 
by Divine providence tbr the work which be accomplished. 
Whitfield and Wetley were emineuUy endowed by the Head 
of the church, for the revival of religion in their native land ; 
and immy of thoae who, ia mare recent times, have gone to 
the lend of healhcnism, proclaiming the amwarchable riches of 
Christ, have manifested an aiUptation to their work, in wliicit 
the devout observer cannot fail to recogniie the hand of God. 
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in the petaon of Mr. V 
emjiiently fitted for its e 
(he respect of all parties ; 



Y be made respectjog the subject of 

religion, to be sccomplished ; and, 
ilberforce, Qod furnished an agent 
ulegrity commanded 
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of his canac Had not Mr. 'Wilberforce been i 
British parliament when the pliilanthtapic Clarkson was en- 
deavouring to stimulate the national conscience; it is not, 
^rhapa, too much to say, that the wrongs of Africa would 
have been unredieBsed to this day. Other senators may have 
raised their voice, but the heart of the nation would not have 
Kipanded as it did to the appeal of the patriarch of the cause. 
" To the talent, the sigacity, the disctetion, the unwearied 
perseverance, the mild and conciliatory, though determined 
tone, the uneiecplionable spirit, and the winning ineaisiible 
eloquence with which he conducted this great cause, as long 
at health and itrengtll permitted him thus to lead in it, is, no 
doubt, under Cud'a blessing, mainly to be attributed the tri- 
umphant issue to which, uAer a tiniest of forty-three yeari, 
iJie irbale h uuw hruugUt.'* 
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^^^L The nnceitois or Mt. Wiltieirorce were Tor many yean tuc- 
^H^tHTuIly engggcd in trade at Hull. Hi« ef^'-Bfegt-Rrand- 
^K'lKhei wu s M>. WtlliBin Wilbecforce, who was one of Ihe 
govemora of Beverlay io Ilie year 1870. The grindson of 
tbia gentleman manied Sarah, Ihe dsiigbier of Mr. John 
Thumlon, about the year 1711 ; and bene?, »e belieTe, ori- 
pnaled th«l intimate conneiion wilh the Tbornlon family, 
which continued to the end of Mr. Wilberlbree'a life, There 
were two aoni and two dnughtera, (he iMOe nf thii marrisge. 
n'illiam, the elder son, died wlthoat i»ue in the year 17!)a. 
Robert, the younger, married Min Bliiabelh n)rd ; the aunt, 
a» we belieTB, of the present BishopB of Winoheiter nnd 
Cheater. The late Mt Wilbcrtbrce was the only son nf 
Mb RotKR Wilberlbree. There were (wo dauglileK, liliia- 
betbandSuah: the former died unmarried; the [alter wh. . 
twice married, lirat to Ihe Rer. — Clarke, and then ulj 
Mi. Stephen, the l^te master in Chancery. -40 

Ut. Wilberforce was born at Hull, on Ihe 94th of Angnl^ 
il59, in a house in Higli-atieet, and was biptiied in TrimPT* ' 
church, of that town, in the following month. Hia early 
educatian was received at the grammoj aehool in Hull, then 
iiDdet the superinlendence of the Rev. Joseph Milner, whoae 
preaching sppeata to have made a deep impreisian on hia 
youlhfol mind. What may have been Ihe amount of Ihia 
impreauoD, itisimpoaiiblenow lodeteimiae. But there is good 
reuoD to beliem that it waa the Fommencement of thai Chria- 
liai ehaiacter which Eubiequently appeared in lo mature and 
laveiy a form. In Itself it was incomplete, but it contained 
the germ and promise of future goud. The integrity and 
■Irengih of thii early impreuion was severely tried in aOer 

(lift i but, though eihibiiing coiuidcrable variations, and souie- 
tinwi reduced, apparently, to the latt degree of weakness, it 
ma never permitted to fade away. At the age of twelve hi; 
waa removed to a school in the neighbourhood of London, 
where he resided with a pious uncle and aunt ; by the latter 
nf whom he was introduced to the Ttnerubla John Ne«\im, 
There must have been jomething in hit ap^enaiice ot uia.w- 
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■faiw veiy itrikiiigi even at tbit early age, Tar Mr. Scoll in- 
Mimu ug that, when, neatly Sileen yeaii after, altered views 
Kud revived religioua impreesiatis led him (Mr. Wilberfotce} 
ngain toieelc the acquBiatance of tliit excellent man, Mc. Nevr- 
Hton surprised and affected him much, b; telling him thai, 
Mom Ihe time of the early iDtroducliaa, juit alluded lo, he 
Wi»i not failed conilanliy to pray for him. His residence 
n^cor London mu but temporary. In 1772, he nos at a gram- 
Hjur school at Pocklinglon, Yorkshire, under Ihe care of the 
Kfeev. Mr. Baskett. Here he continued till his removal to 
■jpunbridge, which took place in 1T7G or 1777. 
ftf Uany serious apprehensions were entertained by his 
H^ndi, Dti account of the delicate state of his health' Tliey 
ratred that hia frame was too feeble to endure long; more 
eapecially, amidst the activity and eicitement of a public life. 
In the year 1733, Dr. Warren, the most eminent physician of 
his day, declared, "he had not stamina enough to last a 
fortnight" But the good pleasure of his God bad ordered 
otherwise. There was work for him to do ; and his bodily 
strength was, in consequence, daily renewed. The "puny 
boy," as Mr. Scott designates him in bis funeral sermon, sur- 
vived to a good old age, and at length retired to rest amid the 
plaudits oC an admiring world. He suffered much through 
life from his attendance in parliament, yet he continued It 
(torn a sense of duty. One who knew him well tells us, that 
tew members attended with more assiduity in their places in 
parliament. Though his frame was always weak, and his 
health indifTercnt, he rarely absented himself from public 
duly 1 he hud, indeed, a higher motive to its discharge, than 
tnoM men. Though singularly destitute of self- imparlance, 
he was sensible that be had gradually risen to a peculiar 
respoiiMbilily, which there ware few, if any, lo share 
with him. He was regarded by the religious world, as ibe 
protector, in Ibe Lower House, of public morals and retigioui 
rights. He was justly cansciout that tills was Ihe high*** J 
trust conhded to his care, and he was vigilant in proporll* 
J/e tnu oever to be found sleeping when any questi 
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e the legialaii 



impellea ti 



We b( 



: that this high ii 



endanca ll 



I phygiml ttrcnglh. In hii Utcr jvatt, be 
Kvajled hiiriBelf of (he too frei|uenl opportnnily given 
henvy ipeaker, to indulge hinuelf with ui hour's ileep i 
back tests under the galleriei; and this Indulgence wu c 
fully and reipecCfully conceded by the Huune. To han 
tiubed the slumbBT of Mr. Wilberforoe would have been, 
one consent, Kouled iB E breach of privilege, for nhit 
ordinary npology CDuid have aloned." 

We hare already seen thai: he was Ihe lubject of rell 
impresijoniin very early life; and the chnracier which rpi 

and more of the Iticdness and deleraiiaHtionotChriEtian prii 
ciple. We (hall have odrasioti, in flte course of Dui 
tonotice the fenrlessnesi with which he avowed, and the abil* 
with which he defended, religion. It it onr provin< 
ootl™ the earlier developtnenti of hia piely, the ( 
festations of Ihe grace which moi ^ven him. " I have bed 
bvoiired," Bays Mr. Scott, "wilh the sight of serecal le 
written by hira from thii place, which, amidM all the viv 
and playfiilnen beiongSng to bin years and hli chancier, di 
caver a Eertsuf and feeling lenae of religion, and < 
Dnct intighi into Ihe leading docoinea of Christianlly. 
alludes repeatedly to the preaching of Mr. Mllner, of n' 
be evidently retained a very pleaiing recollection, an 
nhieh lie lays he should rejoice ^^in Co attend: he tal 
lively inleieit in the succets of Mi. Milner's labuure, 
Ihoie of other pious minliterij eipressea much aversion ti 
Iheacre, nnd deprecate! being compelled to attend its ei 
lions: but, on the whole, ia well content wilh all ihat n 
befall hitn, believing that it would woik fbr his good. 

" On his remOTBl to Cambridge, or even before 
he appears to have fallen under the direclion of p( 
much feared his being loo serious, and who we 
even to risk making hioi dissipated, rUlker lUaa tAUm \i 
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■ td be more idi^ua (ban Ihe world ipproves ; and, under 
I ikla inHuence, be raide not tlutl aee of his time st the 
K Onivenity nhich be would afternBrdi haie wished thnl be 

I "1 hiiTe the best aulhotity, however, for saying, that his 
I ttmduct neeer tnas Bieioas. That be aluuys pesacssed and 
I ouldvated u literary taste, It would be sujierBuous la stale ; 
I kuC, after he became decidedly religioun, be conscieittiouily 
I and diligently apphed himself to all those studies which be- 
I 'Wne B Chrutian gentltmaa and a le^slator, that he mighc 
i conaecrale bis talents, thus improved to the uImo$t, to Ihe 

■ ^ory of God, and the good of bis fellon-crestures." 

I ' Ur. Wilberlbrce entered as a fellow-cammonei at St John's 
* College, where he formed an intimacy nlth Mr. Pilt, wliich 
I Wmajncd unbroken till the dose of Ibac elaleEman's life, in 
I tSOfi. He did not obtain any academical honouis, such being 

■ TCiy rarely sought at that time by young men of hii standing; 
I ilat bis attainments were highly respectable, and his classical 

teste acknowledged. In l!31 he tuok the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and that of Master in US8. 

In the year 1780, when be had just attained lus majority, 
he was chosen to tepresent bis Dative (ami in parliament; 
an honour which appears to have been unsolicited on hia 
part, but which could not fail to yield him very high gra- 
tiflcation. Thus an appropriate sphere for the exercise of his 
talents was aneipccledly supplied ; and an opportunity of 
preparation was given, for the great work of bis life. The 
guidance of divine Providence, in this event, is now recog' 
niied by the devout observer with joy and gratitude. 

His name first uccun in the Parliamentary Journals in 
the year 1781, as one of the Commissioners for admiuistecing 
tbe oaths (0 members ; but he does ittrt appear (o have taken 
any active part in the business of the hause till 1783, when 
he seconded an address of thanks on tlie peace, and warmly 
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^^^rinint partisan of Mr. Fok; but imniediateljr rengned IIV'I 

^H|«prcsentUianj oa being chosen (or the county of York, Ito 

^B'Which he coatinucd lo sit in si^i aucctsuTe pailiainenla, tiH 

he vDlunmril; ancrEndered the honour in 1812, on account 

o[ increasing iaflnoitiM. In the yenr ISOB, his return wu 

wumly conleitedt but, >uch was the tdmiradou in which hia 

u held, and the value put upon hii services, that 

1 of hia election, (faough exoeeding £100,000, 

■ Two yean aOeinuds, in 1780, ha Eucceeded in carrying 

fougb the CouiTuona a Bill for the Amendment of ouc 

al Code, the principal object of which was, to giie cer. 

j> punishment; but, being opposed by Lord Chancellor 

borough, it was reacted in the upper house without 

on. If we may judge from the comments of the chan- 

it reSecled more credit do the heart, than on the legal 

uily, of Mr. WilberforcE. 

f In the early piu-t of his parliamentary career, hia style of 



ilory Si 



have 



:r period. " It i> Initruclive to observe," 
b11 acquuiuted with Mr. Wilberfurce, 
leearly parliamentary career of this great man. Ifthere 
r wai a bnng gifted nith more than human kindness, it 
B Mr. W'ilberfbTce. His lone, his manners, his look, vers 
Ml conciliatory, eien to persuasive tenderness i yet we have 
•tmdy leen hint reproved lor undue severity by Fox, and wc 
DCit find him tutored in meekness by Pill I In ITS!, in a 
debate on the commerciaJ relations »ilh France, Burke had 
protoked Ur. WiUieribrce into some acrimony af retort, when 
Mr. Pitt checked him for his imprudence, telling him that ' it 
wax as for beyond his powers as his wishes, to contend wiLli 
such an opponent as Burke, in abuse and pcnonality.' " 

It ia easily in be believed, that his religious character was 
■ererely tried In the earliest period of hii pariiomentsry life. 
Hia society vat courted by the leading men of his day, and 
ihe BSsDciulions into which he was consequently biou^\., 
proved unfriendly ID llie growlii of his C^iisVian iiii;'Kic:\5\ei. 



■ Jirt'c introducad lo ibe po'iti™' clubi ar London, liii cbn- 
I ne'er was luted,, and Ihcre ia reason lo sappose thai iti 
Iwli^oua tone vas H>iiiswhit latcercd. Ho was surroundFct 
t^ men of seculir ambition, and we need not nonder if the 
K'wuuspeccins conlidcace of ynuLli exposed him to serious in. 
Mtuy. Political punaila have ever been pregnant with dnngrr 
Ijln religian] ptincijiies. ISuI, at the period to wliieli we nuvv 
BAfer, they possessed an absorbing poner, nhich increased a 
lithousand fold their means of eviL Party politics were at 
l<ibeii height. The stmospherc of Europe was charged nitli 
I the elements of disorder and ruin. The most mgictoits ttates- 
I Men were perplexed by the signs of the limei; end all men 
1 -mete preparing, in fearliil mood, for that mighty straggle 

■ 'Which was to shake the fobiic of European society, and to 
I g^TE to lis character and prospects an entirely diifetent aspect. 
I nhat the youthful mind of Mr. WUberforce should so br have 
I been sCinmlixled by the absorbing inlloencee of this period, as 

Is be "drawn away ftom Ood, and turned aside lo vanity," 
may eicite our regret, but cannot awaken surprise. Il needed 
bU the delcrminalioa of a matured Christian, to wllhsland the 
evil influences by which be was surrounded. 

But we bant reason lo adore the Father of merclei, that 
his gracious Iiilerpo«tiaii arrested the progress of the evil; 
thus preserving, lo the cause of humauity and Christian truth, 
one of ill most consistent and snccessful advocates. Ii is 
Intereiling lo observe Ibe means which were employed for the 
lecovery of such a mind bora its spirlluat torpor. The (cn- 
deacj of its usoclstions was not only lo perpclaate, but to 
increase tbe evil. When religious aensibitily is laipaired, — 
when the heart ceases to reply with cheerfiilness and prompti- 
tude lo Ibe calls of piely, ihero is much reason to fear lest, for 
in own prowetion from distracting tboughtj, it should pl.inga 
into tbe arms of diaipation oi inadclity. Thousands have 
•ought refuge from Iharaielvea by adopting to fearful an a] let- 
na^re i but ihe walchliil eye of infinite benevolence w 
Mr. WilberCurce, and Ihe intercaume of friendship was i 
'.o ibe religioiu renovation of hi* hearL 
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' In the latlec pari of Ihe year IT84, and again in 
3 Ml. ScDIt, " Mr. WilberroTce traielJed on the ci 



I785,t 



ii friend 



"iih It party of rHcndt. The late Demi of Carlisle, Dr. 
Milner, wu hi« campaiiioa in the same csiriage : and 
these highly-gifted frieiid! diicmaed mrioiis topics inieii 
together. Religion irai of the number: and, onDneocci 
Mr. Wilherfoice hiring eipresEed reapect for B p 
man, but added, that he'earricd things too Tar, 
pressed him upon lhi> poinc ' What did he mea 
ing Ihingi too far, or being toa stticl ! On what 
he pronounce (his to be the case I When ve talked of going 
fog far, lome ilmdaril must necessarily be referred to : 
the ttuidoid of icriptnre exceeded! or could any n 
(Uuidard be satisfactorily adopted and maintained T Perl 
il would not easily be ihcn-n that, where things were corj 
ai it was alleged, toa far, they were carried beyond the i 
uf scriptnre, but only beyond what was luualty practised 



appro' 



ong men.' 



r. Wilberforce, when thus preised by hie friend, ei 
TOureil to eiplain and defend his pasiiion as well as he caulAt 
but he was dinaatisHed himself with what he had to offer ; M 
short, he felt that hli own notions on the subject were ' 
and untenable. A lodgment was thus made in his conscli 
matter for serious thinking wna suggested; and his tho 
could find no rest till they found it from the word of God, aa4 
the adopiion of alcriplural standard, by which to forto all Ur 
judgments, and regnbite all his conduct. 

" Another incident in the history of his mind at this p«iiodi 
as related by liimself, )i not less interesting and instructitk 
i the preceding, ' Aa 1 read,' laid he, 'the promli 



holy scriptm 



.'Ask a 



shall r. 






i; T will put my laws in your heorla, and n 
r inward parlJ; / will be merciful unto llisit 




umised— I shali cerlainly 

icribed. 1 will put Ibe niatter to tlic proof: I will 

peiimenC: I will seek, that I may find the promised 

He did 30 : and the result nai peace, and liberty, 

nd victor;: peace of conscience, and purified affections ; de- 

ance from Ilioae tint which bud ensDared him,or heM him 

Dndage: 'the victory that ovcrcometh the world,' and 

boldnesi ' to confess Chrl« before men.' ' He liad ibe witness 

[-ibhimKlfi'ssensible evidence bolli that tlie word af Gad is 

and tliat he had not in vaiu sought the fulfilment of \u 

tomlsea to binuelf." 

I Happy would it be for mankind, if they could bo induced to 

nrruptible seed, by which we are 

-a agBini the word of truth, by which God of his own will 

liatli begotten us. Its efficiency has been proved in ten thou- 

und cBsea ; and wbenevei, in hiture timei, the inquiring and 

■niiuus mind dull turn to iti pages, and devoutly seek to 

iu efiAt, it will infallibly traniRiit to hla heart aa 

ce, which shall looke hiw a new creature in Jesua 

It is admirably adapted to the renovation of man'i 

Mture. Aa an iniitrumeat. It is perfecti let it then be 

Panplayed aright, and the happiest elfccts must follow. 

With the feelings which resulted from these searching^ of 
heart, Mr. WJIbcrfbrce once mare taught the acquaintance of 
Mr. Newtou, and, in the vrinler nf 1733-6, at bis earnest 
•ecoitiinendatien, began to attend the ministry of the Rev. 

Simas ScutI, at the Lock Hospital. " Thii waa a period of 
: 
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lliaily important to me hal 
1 Ikithlhl pi 

md thai be Fully equalled 



uallytoal 



willingly aueni 
of Mr. Scott. I 
*i expectations 
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Iisd rormcd ol him, and ( 
Ulendeil liim tegularlTi for 
—both, alas I e 



llOE 



ard Jan 



I to heai 



■ningi 



and 1 often gladly following 1 

the cilf, wheie he had the lei 

All abjeclitms acifing f«)in a 

once Dierrnled hf the strong sense, the ectenrave acquainUiM 

with uniptnre, tlie accurale knowledge of the 

and the Tehement and powerful appeals la tl 

iriih ivhicii all his unnons abounded in a greatt 

ihnse of any other miniater I ever attended. 

lubslanllill wlidity of hii diacoutses made thoa 

ulergymeo, thongh good and able men, appear comparBlivel] 

somewhat supetflrial and defective in matter." 

public life I bnt Dtbeia, with much more wisdom and lid 
fa the Muse of Ood. urged him to retain the Italian v 
PcovidenCD had anigned him. Happily fur the intereH 
humanity, Mr. Wilberforce adopted the advice of the Ulttl 
" I fc«l B soft of Belf-congralulalion, at present," >aid tl 
Be». Thomas Scon, in 1807, " Ihat, oboye I 
ago, t withstood, wilh all my energy, Mr. — 
who adviMd Mr. Wilberforce (o retire from public 1 
Had that countel been fal lowed, the aTave-lrade i 
bare continued to future generationi." The views ( 
uirted by lome religioua professors, on this point, e: 
be loo aererely censured. They are founded on a p 
view of Ihe tiicta of the case, and, if coiuistenCly acti^ 
would perpetuate the reign of iniquity, by withdrawing 
partlamen 



unded o 



n the dnti 



the world, or Chriilianlly be released 
im, till there is a latget lnCvu\an ul 
Fib senators of the land. £iet^ bA^- 



» 
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ord with signs (• 
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y of mankind whi 
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Luther nai form 
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ndowed by Ihe Head 
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e has beon prepared on which Ihej might efficiently ael 
r psit. Outwird circumstances have been so adspted to 

their mental canstihition, as to assist them in extending a 

lalutarf influence over the men of 

vorked with them, canflrming Iheic 

There is no Important era in Ihe his 
does not afibrd illustrations of this fact 
by Divine providrnce lor Ihe wock ■ 
Whitfield and Wesley were eminecll; 

ofthe church, for the revival of religion in Ihclr native land; 
■nd many of those who, in more recent times, have gone to 
the land of heathenism, proclaiming tile unsearchnble riches of 
Christ, have manlfesled an adaptation to their work, In which 
the devout obserrer cannot lail to recogniie the hand of Cod. 
A Bimilai observation may be made respecting the subject of 
this brief memoir. There was a great work, involving tlie 
interests of humanity and religion, to be accomplished; and, 
in Ihe person uf Mr. Wiltwrforce, God furnished an agent 
I aoinently fitted for iu exeeulion. His integrity commanded 
[iMie respect of all p«lie< i his laleat) engaged their attention ; 
■od his initeiible determination of purpose won the triumph 
of his cause. Had not Mr. Wilberforce been a. member of the 
British parliament when the philanthropic Clarkson was en- 
duvauring to stimulate Ihe national conscience; it is not, 
perhaps, loo much to say, that tho wrongs of Africa would 
have been unredressed to this day. Other aemlon may have 
raised iheir voice, but the heart of the tuktion would not have 
naponded as it did to the appeal of the patriarch of the cause. 
" To the talent, the sagaaty, the discretion, the unwearied 
perseverance, the mild and conciliatory, though determined 
■one, the nneiceptidiiable spirit, and the wiuning irresistihle 
cloqusDce with which he conducted this great cause, as long 
as heallh and slrenglli permiUod him thus to lead in it, is, no 
doubt, under God's blessing, mainly to be attributed the 
umphant issue (o which, aller a. coolest of forty-lbcoe yw 
///f ttbo!e is now brought." 
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The MiceBlots of Mr, Wilberforce were for many yeera mc- 
cessfullj engaged in trsde at Hul!. Hii great-grest-grand- 
faiher nas a Mr. WilUun Wilberforix, who wis one of tUe 
goyemora of HeFerley in the year 1870. The grandson dT 
this gentleman married Sarah, the dsughler of Mr. JoM' 
Thutofon, about the year IJIl ; and hence, we beliCTe, ot^ 
ginalBd that intimate connenion with (he Thornton btnil^ 
nhich continued to the end of Mr. Wilberfbrce'a life. Thntf 
were two lona and two daughtera, the blue of this niBrtisgl) 
niltUm, the elder EOn, died wlthont iffiue in the year I7Mt 
Rabeit, the younger, muried Min Bliiabech Bird; the aunV 
as we believe, of ihe preaent Bifhopi of Winchester imS 
Chester. The late Mr Wilberforce was the only ton «#' 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce. There were two daughters, Eliik^ 
beth and Sunb : the former died unmarried; the lallcr WD# 
twice muried, S»t la (he Rev. — Clarke, and llien U> 
Mr. Stephen, the Inle maitcr in Chancery. 

Mr. Wilberforce was born at Hull, on the 94tb of AugufV 
\759, in a home in lligh-itreet, and wai bapiiied in Ttinitf 
church, of that town, in the fbllowiirg tngnth. His eartf- 
education was received at the grammar school in Hull, IhBtf 
under the superintendence of tbe Rev. Joseph Mitner, whoiff 
preaching appears to have made a deep impreision on Ms 
youlhiiil mind. Wliat may have been Ihe amount of tUir 
impresslDD, it isinipossiblenow lo determine. But therein gotrf' 
rea«0D to beliera that it wag the commetieement of that Chrii-i 
tisK character which luhiequently appeared in so mature anA 
lovely a form. In itself it was incomplete, hut it conisine^ 
the germ and ptomiK of future good. The Integrity inA 
flienglh of tbii early impTetsion was severely tried In alteV 
life ; but, though eibibiting considerable variations, and gonM* 
times reduced, oppareotlj-, to the last degree of weakness, U" 
was never permitted lo &dc away. At the age of twelie hw 
was removed lo a ichool in the neighbourhood of Londoi^ 
where be resided with a pious uncle and sunt ; by the latler- 
a( wliam he was introduced to the venErahie lohn ScsvitiKu 
Thece moit have been lomething in hli appeotance at vraxi- 

r 
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attiklng, even at tbii early age, for Mr, Scotl ii 



forms 119 that, when, nearly IKteen years afler, altered r 
and reviled religious impreetioiia led him (Mr. Wllberforce) 
BBiin toieek the acquaintance of Ihat cxeellent inaD, Mr. New- 
ton aurpTJaed aud affected him much, by [clllng him that, 
from (he time of the early introduction, just alluded to, he 
had DOl fuled constantly Id pray for him. Hii residence 
near London was but temporary. In 1772, he was at a ^am- 
mar school at Pocklington, Yorkshire, under the care of the 
Bev. Mr. Baikett. Here he continued till his removal to 
Canibridge, which took place in 1776 or 1777. 

Many serious apprehensions were entertained by his 
tiiendi, on account of the delicate state of his health. Th^y 
feared that his frame was too feeble lo endure long; more 
Gspecially, amidst the activity and eicitement of a public life. 
In the year 17IJ8, Dr. Warren, the most eminent physician of 
hia day, declared, "he had not stamina enough to last a 
fortnight," But the good pleasure of his God hod ordered 
otherwise. There was work for him to do; and his bodily 
strength was, in cousequence, daily renewed. The "puny 
boy," as Mr. Scott designates him in hia funeral sermon, liur- 
vived to a good old age, and at length retired to rest amid the 
plaudits of an admiring world. He suBered much ihrangh 
life from his attendance in parliament, yet he continued it 
from a sense of duty. One who knew him well tells us, that 
fi-w members attended with more aisiduity in (heir places in 
parllBment, Though hia frame was always weak, and Ina 
health indifflTent, he rarely absented himself from public 
duly : he had. Indeed, a higher motive to its discharge, than 
most men. Though singularly destitute of self-importance, 
he was sensible that he had gradmdly risea to a peculiar 
reipDiuibility, which (here were few, if any, lo ahiro 
nllh blm. Ho was regarded by the religious world, as ihc 
pioteclor, in the Lower Hoiue, of public morals and religious 
righw. He was justly conscious that this was ilie higlirit 
(rust conlided lo his care, and he was vigilant in proportion. 
una never to be found sleeping when any question trench- 
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; fleiiorum, or tho interests of raliHion, c 
before the legiaUtnre. Ws believe IhU iliis higli ni( 

wiih his physical strength. In hia later years, ho t 
availed hianeir of the too frequent oppiutDtiily given I 
heavy ipeilier, to indulge hltnielf with >n hour's tleep in 
back aeits under the galleries r Riid this indulgence was nb 
fully and reipectftiUy conceded by the House. To have dW | 
imbed the slumber of Mr. WilbBrforre vfould have been, wi 

ordinary apology Could hava atoned." 

We bare already seen that he wou the subject of ri 
impresiiun* in very early life ; and the character nhich resnltnl' I 
from them, though auhjeoted to some variatiuni, assumed moit M 
and more of the ixedneei and delenulnollanot'ChriiUBn priii*' ■ 
ciple. Wc ihall have eccaiion, in the course of our narratlMf' 1 
to notice the feBrlesJneii nith which he avowed, and the ability f 
«ilh vrhich he defended, religion. !l is our province, 
notice the earlier developments of his piely, the frst mant' 1 
feiUtions of the grace nhich vtoa given him. "I hi 
favoured," says Mr. Scott, "with the sight of aeven 

and playfiilneBs belonging to bis years and Ui character, di>v J 

ti net insist into the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
alludes repeatedly to the preaching of Mr. Milner, of whIeW I 
he evidently retained s very pleasing nealleelian, and <uf | 
which be aays he should rejoice again to attend: he lakes s 
lively interest in the success of Mr. Milnw's labours, anA' I 
thow of other piout mioisters ; expresses much aiersio 
theatre, and deprecates being compelled to altcnd lis eiliibt' ' 
tions : bat, on the whole, is well content with all liiat mi 
belall him, believing that it would work lor his good. 

•■ On his removal to Cambridge, or even before that III 
he appeare to have fallen under the direclJon of persons ■ 
much feared his being loo serious, and who weio wW 
Krcn to risk iDnking- Aim dissipated, rallieE ttua a\\a<N 
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to be more trii||t<iui than the world approves i and, unite' 
tbii inSuence, be made not that use oC his lime at ibe 
Unirersity which he would afterwards have wiehed Ihal he 
had done. 

" I haye the best Bulhority, bowevBr, fcr saying, that his 
cotiduct newer vnu Biriom; That he always poMessed and 
cultivated u literary taste, it would be superfluoua to einle: 
but, after be became decidedly religious, he conscientiously 
and diligently applied hitiuelf to all those studies which be- 
came a Chtiitiaa genlltman sud a legislator, that he might 
consecrate his talents, thus improved to the utmost, to the 
glory of God, and the good of his fellow -creatures." 

Mr. Wilbetforce entered as a fellow-commoner at Sf. John's 
College, where he formed an intimacy with Mr. Pitt, which 
lemained unbroken till the dose of that slalesman'a life, in 
1806. He did not obtain any academical bonoure, such being 
very rarely aouglit at that time by young men of his standing i 
but his attainmenCi were highly respectable, and his classical 
taste acknowledged. In ITSl he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and that of Master in 1T88. 

In the year USO, when he had just attained his reiajority, 
he was chosen to represent his native town in parliament j 
an honour which appears to have been unsolicited on his 
part, but which could not lail to yield him very high gra- 
tification. Thus an approjiriale sphere for the exercise of his 
talents was unsipeeledly supplied; and an opportunity of 
preparation was pven, fur the great work of his life. The 
giudance of divine Providence, in this event, is now recog- 
Dlied by the devout observer witli joy and gratitude. 

His name first occurs in Ibe FatUxmenlaty Journals in 
the year )7SI, as one of the Comoaissi oners fur administering 
the oaths to members ; but he does not appear to have taken 
any active part in the business of the house (ill 1TS3, when 
be seconded an address of tlianks on ilic peace, and vrarmly 
opposed Mr. Foi'i India bill. In the year 1784, on the 
tnmmary dismissal of the coalition admiuistration, he wag 
J»^ected for Hull, in oppusilion to Mt. David Hartley, V^M 

M 
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t putiian of Mr. Fax; but immediBtelj resigned iti 



he voluntarily lumndered the honour in 1812, on acci 

warmly coniested; but, such wis Ihe idmiraliOD in which bit 
chimf ter was hold, and Ihe value put upon hi* services, 
ilie expaitta o( bis election, liiough exceeding £100,0001 
weie fait moie ihan met by volunlsry lubicriplioiu. 

Two years afterwaids, in 178fl, he lucceeded in can' 
■luDugh the Commnni a Bill for the Amendment of DbT 
Criminal Code, ihe principal object ol' nhich was, In ^te 
Uinty lo punishment; but, l>eing opposed by Laid Choncellor 
Loughborough, it was rejected in Ihe upper house withoai 
a. diviiioD. If we may judge fVum the cotninents of the chui« 
cellar, it redacted Dmre credit on the hesit, Ihan on the J 
dexterity, of Mr. Wilberforce. 

Id ihe eoily pan of hia patlismentary career, his style of 
oratory appeus lo have partaken of severer and more ca 
qualities ilian al a later period. "It is inclructive to ohserve,! 
temaiks a nriler well acqu^nled with Mr. Wllberfont^. 
"the «nrly parliameDlar]' career of this great man. If there 
efei was a being gifted with mare than human hindnesi, 
ttu 111. W'ilhertbrce. His tone, his manners, bis look, wrr^ 
■II conciliatory, even to persuasive Undcrneis; yet we hav* 
already leen him reproved for undue severity by Foi, and ' 
Deal End him lutoted In meekness by Pitt! In 1787, ix 
debate on the coinmepcial relations with France, Burke had 
provoked Mr. Wilhetforce into some acrimony of retort, when 
Mr. PitI checked him for his imprudence, telling bim that ' It 
vas as ht beyond his powers as his wishes, to contend with 

tl ia eauly to be believed, that his teligious character was 
levetely tried in the earliest period of his parliamentary life. 
iiia <*ciety was courted by the leading men of his day, and 

Liationi into which he was consequenti^ \«o\\^v, 
fntrtd untriendl/ to the growth of his Chii3i.'iB.n pT\nc\v^e». 
H 




jured A&ic4. And keeping tliis idea tn my mind 
!i after Hie perusal of Bcneiet, 1 always slei>( with a candle 
I in my raom, that 1 might liae out of hed, and put down lurli 
[ ttoughta us might occut to me in tile night, if I judged tliein 
I «lHi»bla,™iiCBivii)gtll«t'noargumcnts of any moment should 
I W loit in BO great a cause, slaving si length finithed tlila 
I fainfiil task, 1 lent my essay to the vice-chiiiFHlor, and soon 
1 tfftetward) found myself liniioured, EU beCure, wltli llie firit 

it is luual to read tline eessys publicly in the senale- 
DOn after the pitie b adjudged, 1 nai called In Cam- 
bridge for this purpose. I went, and perfumied iny office. 
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liume. Thiiwuiii the snmmcr of UUS. 

" In the coiirae o( the nulunin of the same year, 1 tt 
rienced similar impreuions. I walked fiequenlly <DtD 
woods, that I might think on the subject in lolitude, and 
rclipr to my mind there. But there the qneitian still 
curre<l, 'Are thete things true!' Still the ansner fullowed 
as instantaneously, ' They are/ Still the result acconipanied 
it, 'Tiien, surely, some periOti should interfere.' I then 
began to en»y thwe who had seats iu parliament, ond who 
had great ri<:hea, and widely-en tended conaeiions, whld| 
would enable iheni to take up this cause. Finding acaredy 
any oae at that time who thought of it, 1 was I 
qnenliy to myaelf. But here many ditiiculties sroie. It strudt- 
jtwng otliers, tlial a young roan of only twenty- 
of age would not have (hat solid judgment, or kn 
of men, manners, and things, which were niquisiti 
qualify him to undertake a task of such magnitude and 
Lth whom was I to unite J I believed, « 
of the feigned labourt 
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t determined: and, in the 
, nXS, 1 began my work." 
eply in te tested in the subject 
rctom to his ordinory oceupaliona. He determined on the 
.fislation of his eiaay, sought an interview with Mr. O. Sharp, 
rl nltioiately resolved on abandoning (he Church, in which 
t'ail fair prospects of preferment, and of devoting himself 
rircly to the eauie of the Afriians. From tWi ymoi.Ve 
. iipied himself in calHag on the leading mentbcia o( v\v« 

as 
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Galled on Mr. Wllberlbrce, tli«i in the morning of liis day. 
Little did Mr. Cliiikaon imiigine thai the young aenslor nhnm 
be viiited viia detlmcd to act so distinguished and prsisc- 
irocthy a patC in the greot struggle nhicb waa comiaencing. 
The designs of Providance were yet unrevealed ; but, nuw 
thit the result is inown, and the course of Mr. Wilberftrte so 
honourably doseil, tt cannot be uninteresting to learn the 
reception which he gave to this lacred cause, on its being Itrst 
iDbmitted to bis attention. 

" On my flr« interview with him," aays Mr. Clarlison, " he 
tlatedfhinkljr, that the subject had often employed his thoughts, 
Mid that it was near his heart- He seemed earnest about it, 
■Bd also very desirous of taking the trouble of inquiring fur- 
ther Into !l Having read my book, irhich I liad delivered 
to him in person, he sent for me. He ejtpresiad a wish th« 
t would malte him acquainted with some of my autbarities 
fbr the assertions in it; which I did afterwards, to his satis- 
ftction. He asked me if I could support i< by any oilier 
evidence! I told him I could: I mentioned Mr. Nenton, 
Mr. Nisbett, and several otlien lo him. He took the itooblB 
of sendinit for all these. He made memorandums of their 
converifllioo, and, sending for me afterwards, shewed tbem to 

he paid mc many bandsome compliments. He then desired 
me to call on him oflea, and to acquaint him with my pro- 
^51 from time to time. He etpreucd, also, his willingness 
to aSbrd me any assistauce in his power in Ibe prosecution of 
my puiJuits," 

In Ibe course of Mr. Ctarhsan'i visits to Mr. Wilbcrfnrce. 
the latter manifested aa increasing interest in the luhjecl of 
their conference. Ilii strong mind readily yielded to the 
filrce of evidence, and its convictions were aided by the 
promptings of n generous heart. Occasional meetings of the 
Jriendi of abolition were held at his house, and measures were 
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Ibere concerted tbr the acconiplishnient of thrir d 

leogtb, on the 33d or May, VUl, > cominUlu vm fonned I) 

Ibe adoplion uTsiich meaaiirEa &a were calculate 

obolidon of the BiHTE-tnde, and Mr. Wilberfbrce became Ititti 

pailiaiueiilary leader. Those who have < 

feelings of the Dation on this subject, m 

lilile moral courage was requh^ for the Hdnption of d 

coarse which Hr. Wilbrrforce toott. But, the ilale of thlD|l 

was then totally different from nhnt we hare lately seen. 

atioeitiei of the ayitem were not known i the moml > 



'ehlun 



andB 



and nnpdncipled ] 
this riik of party ai 
be delerniined on hia coiu-se; and 
he «u auailcd, and the foul aipeFE 
hia unspotted fiuee, bnpoke the fear which his talenu a 
Tirtoet bad excited. The nation, though but little inrormedl] 
and a^ leaa inCerested, in this great question, wu yet &' 
adTOnce of the house of commons. The first petition prti'i 
»nted to that houae was rrom tbe Quakers, in 1783; ll 
a from Bridgewater, in 1785, and its reception w 
" There did not appear," say the membe 
for Biidfiewiter, in a joint letter which they addressed to tlielt ^ 




pay any I 



irther 



the We>C Indian lalanda iilW| 
their utler ruin." 
Mr. Wllberfbrce g 
ta bring the lubject before tl 
ilcd from doing so by indispoaido^ 
Miy, inlroduccd'and carried tbe 



arly il 






iilderati 
implaincd of in tbe said pell> 
I done thereupon." 
le«f the diseuisian on this modon, Mr. Fox compAui 
:ii Mr. Fia bad left thehouse resTmc 
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Ki own views, and of (lie delay wliicli his proposUion involveil, 
declaring, that for himself he had no scruple about asserting, 
■t the outset, that the slare-traiie ought not lo be regiiUlod, 
but destroyed. To this opinion he said his mind was made 
upi and he was persuaded that the more the lubject was coti- 
ndeted, the mote his view of it would gain ground ; and it 
would be admitted, thai, lo consider it in any other manner, 
or on ajiy other principles than those of humanity and justice, 
would be idle and absurd. It is interesting to observe these 
two great men, who divided the admimtion and confidence of 
palilical perdes, and who were usnslly ranged on opposite 
lidei of the question tu debute, concurring, in the future 
Wages of this benevolent meaaure. Mr. Pill's official character 

ttiroughoul the prolonged agitation of the question, its con- 
dstent and able, though unsuccessrnl, advocate. Many of his 
colleagues, it is well known, were violently opposed to his 
liewa, nor did they attempt to coneeal Ibeir opposition. 
Lord Chancellor Tliurlow, Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Dundas, 
frequently opposed him in parliament, and were supported, 
Ihete is reason to believe, by a higher and more influential 
personage than themselves. This state of things prevented 
Mr. Pitt from making the JboUfioB a cabinet measure, nnd 
Insured, in consequence, its frequent rqeclioQ. His personal 
influence was unable to triumph over tile powerful opposition 
Wtayed against it. Mr. Foi, on the other hand, wb£ uii- 
lelteted by oflice, and, therefore, spoke and acted accotding 
lo Ihe promptings of his generous nalnre. And when, on 
Ihc death of Mr. Pill, he succeeded to the premiership, he 



party, by making tl 




cerity, and 1 



! politi 






linistetial question. 

e of Mr. Pitt's resolution, Mt. Wilberfotco, o 

YVtt 19lh of March, 1789, moved, that ihe house should re 

>e llaelf into a committee ou the S3d of April. This motio 

I bnng carried, was a signal to tlie Weit India planters, mer 

Chanh, »nd others, lo commence an unprincipled and fUtion 

r tlie diicDssion was lubiequentl 

20 ' 
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sllered, on Hit rootion of Mr. Pitt, from the 23d of April « 
the 12th of May, when Mr. Wilbeifoice bcought the who' 
sui^ecC before parliament, ui a ipeech which comni 
admiiatioD of ihe bouse, uid eatitled biin to rink witli ij 
most diadnguidied craters. 

" Ad soon u ever I had arrived tlins far," said he, 
InvettigBIioii of the slBve-trade, 1 confeu to you, sir, 
uious, so dreadful, eo irremedisble did its Tfickednea: 
iliol my own mind vni rompleteiy made up for the i 
A Utule fDuuded in iniquity, and carried on h> I 
moat be ^iuhed, let tlie policy be what il might — let 
consequencei be what tliey would, I from this time delermi 
(hat 1 would nerei rest dll t had eSecIed its abolitii 
cnormiliei ai thoie having once come within my knowledgl 
I ihould not have been bithful to the sight of my eyei, M 
the use of my lensei and my reason, if I had shrunk tan 
iitempting the abolition. U is due, indeed, my m 
harassed beyond measure; for, when West India plan 
raetcbantf retorted it upon rue, Ihnl il nai the British parl!»>fl 
DiBiit had autltoriied this trade, when they said to me 
u joai acts of parliameat, il is your encouragement, It ii 
in your laws, in your protection, (hat has tempted ua into 
mde, and has now made it necestaiy to ua ;' it became di^l 
cult, indeed, to know what to answer. If <he ru 
H'esl Indies threatened us on the one hand, while (1 
uickedness pressed upon us on the other — the atlernstLVf) 

-' It naturally suggested itself to me, lion strange it vrw^ 1 
.31 Providence, however niystetioua io its ways, s 
..-e coostitated the world, as to make one part of it dspeni^ J 
: an the depopulation and devastation of M^^ 



\^ 



eonld not, thiirefore, lielp distrusting the argt 
irho iniusted (hat tlie plundering of Africa w 
for Ihe cultivation of the West Indies. I coulc 
that tike same fieing, who forbids rapine and \i\ood^\veA, 
ic flfld ii/oor/aJieri necessary to llie weU-\iero6ut 
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MDy put ofhUaniverEe. I fblt cotifidenoe In thii ; 
and took [he resolution to act npoa it : soon, indeed, 



the evidence I hav 



r upon 



I 



and complete; and I wish to observe, witli submi 
with perfect comiction of heart, what an instance U tliis, 
bow safely we may trust the rules of justice, the dirtnles of 
BinBcience, and the laws of God, in opposition eien to the 
leeming impolicy of these eternal prineiplea. The principle 
upon whtoh I (band the necessity of abolition is not policy, 
but justice ! but, though Justice be the principle of the mea- 
Bore, yet I trust I shall distinctly prove It to be reconclleable 
with our truest politicil interest" 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Wilberforee laid on 
the table of the house, as subjects for future discussion, 
ntelve propositions deduced Trtna the Privy Council Report; 
of which the [bllowing is the substance. 

"1. That the number of slaves annually carried from the 
(iDasC ofAfVica, in British vessels, was about 3B,000. or»hich, 
dh an average, 52,500 were carried to the Britbh islands, and 
Siatofthe latter only 17,500 were retained there. 

" S. That these slaves, according to the evidence on (he 
table, consisted, first, of prisoners of war; secondly, of free 
persons sold for debt, or on account of real or impnted crimes, 
particularly adultery and witchcraft ; in which cases they were 
frequently sold wiih their whole faniiliea, and sometiracs for 
the profit of those by whom they were condemned; thirdly, 
of domestic slaves sold for the profll of their masters, in same 
placet at the will of the masters, and in others, on being con- 
demned by them for real or imputed crimes ; fourthly, of per- 
sons made slaves by various acts of oppression, violence, or 
fraud, committed either by the princes and chiefi of those 
countries on their subjects, or by private individuals on each 
Other; or, lastly, by Europeans engaged in this trafTlc. 

" 3. That the trade so carried on had necessarily a tendency 
to occasion /re^iwul •and cruel wars among the iwtiveii to 
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" 4. That Africa in ils present state furnixhed aeveral VRlMf^ 
able otticlea of commerce, which were parlly peculiar 
hut that It was adapted to the production of otliers, with nliic|Q 
we were now either wholly or In great port supplied b 
foreign nations. That an eilensive cominerce with Afrie 
might be substituted in these commodities, so oa la afford |^ 
return for at many articles as bad annuuUy been i 
thither in B.iiiih y«s5e1b: and, lastly, that such a commet^ 
might reasonably be expected to increase by the progress l^l 
civiliiadou there. 

*' 5> That the ilave-trade was peculiirly destr 
leamen employed in it ; and that the morlnlily there had becH^ I 
much greater than in any British vessels employed u 
Bame coast in any other service or trade. 

"6. That the mode of transporting the slaves from A&icii 
ID ihe West Indies necessarily exposed them to mai 
grieroaa sufferings, for which no regitlntiona coulil pro^ 
ideqaale remedy ; and that in consciiuence thereof E 
proportion had annually perished during Ihe voyage. 

"7. That a large proponioii had also perished in tt 
hours in the West Indies, from the diseases contracted 
loysge and the treatment of the same, previously b 
^»ng sold, and that this loss amounted to lour and a half pi 

[ii. ofthe imported slaves. 

" 3. That the loss of the newly imported slavea, v 
: 1 ee first years after their importation, bore a large proporda 
I 'iie whole number impacted. 

" 9. That the natural Increase of population among the 
.li.d in the iilanda, appeared to have been impeded prln- 
npally by the following causes : first, by Ihe inequality of iJie 
" . llie importations from Africa. Secondly, by the 
1 dlwoluteness of manners among Ihe sUves, anil tVc 

■^proper reguJalinns fvt (he eneourogeuieul ot \iwiiivas;s 
Sa <i.2 
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, and i[ 



nsuSicii 



food. Founhlj, by tliose diaeaaes nhich aSecCed a lu^ pro* 
portion of negro -childien in their iofancy, aod by thoie la 
whicli the negroes ncwl; imported from Africa had been found 
L tp be particularly liable. 

"10. That the whole number of the ilsvei in Ihe inland of 
a In 1T6S was about 167,000, in 1774 about ig^i.UDP, 
1787 about SSO.OOO : thut by comparing llieee numbers 
I igdlh the numbers imported and relained in tlie said island 
1 taring all these years, and making proj>e[ allowances, the 
eitcesa of deaths above birihs was in the proportion of 
I 4bDUt seven-eightha pet ceuI. i that iu the litit six yeau of 
I ttU period it was in the proportion oC raibet mace llian one 
I itD every hundred ; that in the last thirteeu years of the same 
»8a in the proportion of about three -fiftlia on every hundred! 
d tliat ■ number of slaves, amounting to Rlleeii lliousaiid, 
B,(cri]hed during the latter period in consequence oC repeated 
I iiuricanes, and of the want of foreign supplies of provisions. 
' " ■ '.. That the whole nutobet of lUves in the island of 
tBirbadoes wax in the yeat VOi about 70,706 ; in 1774 about 
I 7(,g74; in 1780 about ea,270; in 17S], after the hurricane, 
it63,S48i antlin ITSa about 63,115: that, by comparing 
e numbers with the number imported into this island, 
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,n,) the 



B.&athi above bltths ii 

b the proportion of shout live on every hundred; that in the 

^^en years from 1774 to 1780, it was in the ptoporlion of 
ne and one-third on every hundred ; that, between the 
year 1780 and 1781, there had been a decrease in the number 
of ilavtii of about Rve tliousand ; that, in the six years from 
IT81 lo to nSC, the excess of deaths was in the proportion of 
rnlhor less than seven -eightlis on every hundred ; that, in the 
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rather lesa llion oi 



I it was in the proportion uf 
ery hondred ; and that, during 
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c whole petlod, there w 
n^yqwrled froDp the island, 



inMd«rahlf m 
of thii petiod (bin >n the last. 
12, That the Hccount* from the Leewud lalandi, and 
Dominica, Grenada, and St Vincent's, did not futnisli 
lent grouuida fat coiopuing the state of population in the 
iglonds U diSerent periodii niib the numhct of gtsiea 
li bad been from time to time impaned there and ex- 
:ed therercom ; but that from the eiidence which had been 
iTed tespBcUng the present EUte of Ibeee islands, as well 
itJammea and Baibadoes, and from a cooalderalion of 
means of obviating the caaaea which had hitherto ope- 
impede the natm^ increase of the slaves, and of 
■Mlag the demand fur maaual labanr, without dimisidhiug 
profit of the planters, no considerable or permanent iti- 
reoience would result bom discontinuing the further im- 
Jitiaa of AfKcan eluves." 
i The debate was renewed on Ihe 25th, when the further 
lideialion of (he subject was deferred till the following 
In 1790 the delusive clamour for further evidence 
, and no progress consequently was made. In i701, 
Wilberforce was again at hiapoal; but his motion, though 
■led by the eloquence of Fo» and PiH, was lost by a 
ty of 75. Undaunted by these repeated failures, he 
cd his efibns on the 3d of April, 1702: and, though 
■.i by all the ntncout and sophistry which the advocates 
iohamaD system could display, a motion for the grs- 
abolilion of the traffic was carried through the house. 
aetiC of proposing gradual measures in a case of un- 

Lord Melville. The insincerity of the proposition was 

iport, were foremost to oppose its taking elfoct. They 
wanted, as their successora have done in more recant 
g«n time ; to divert, if 



p (itt^eet, nt, at leas^ u afford an oppotCiu 
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menl to subside. Happily, the principleB of justice were loo 
deeply sealed in the breast of Ihe nation to alluw of Ilieir 
success. The iriuniph of humenity waa delayed for a ieason, 
but iti victory was ultimately mote signal. 

" He (Mr. Duiidas) »as the fltu petsoD, as ne haie >een, 
to propose the gradual abulitioa of Ibc slave-trade; and he 
filed the lime for iti cessation on the fliit of Janixary IHUI). 
Ui> sincerity on Ibis occasion was doubted by Mr. Foi at the 
very outset ; for he immediately rose and said, that ' something 

had been laid for preserving, not only for yeara to come, bui, 
for any thing he knen, far ever, this detestable traffic, that he 
felt it his duty immedistely to deprecate all auch deluiions 
upon the country." Mr. Pitt, who spoke soon afterwards, in 
reply to an argument advanced by Mr. Dundis, maintained, 
that 'at whatever period the house should lay that the slave- 
trade shoidd actually cease, this defence vtould equally be set 
api forit would be just OS good an orguraent in seventy years 
hence, ai it ivas against the abolition iben.' And these re- 
snrki Mr, Dundas verified in a singular manner vritbia this 
period: for la the year 17U6, when bis oivu bill, as amended 
in the commons, was to take place, he was dub of the most 
strenuous op posers of it i and in the year 1T9P, Hhen in point 
of conaiiteucy it devolvetl upon him to propose it lo the honsr, 
in order that the trade might cease on the flrst of January 
1800, (which was the lime of hi) own original choice, or a 
lime unfettered by parliamentary amendment,) he was Ihe 
chief instrument of throwing out Mr. Wilberforce's bill, which 
proposed even a longer period to its continuance : so that it is 
obvious, that there was no time, within his own limits, when 

fbasion, ' that be bad alviayi been a warm advocate for the 






:li of Mr. Wilberforce, on this occasion, v 
thy of his cause. It manifested an intii 
CE wilh the facta of Ihe cose, u hea 
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man; wiih the principles of justice, a benevolence 
cned as it nas pure, and aa indignation u intenn u 
free fiam BFrimony. 

" The debate on thii accssion," uys llie oulhor of " '. 
ChDracters," vrriting In lSO],"«iia, perhaps, the niDi 
quent and inteiesting thit «u ever wilnesicd in the BriUth 
■enale. The want of success hitherto seemed ro have aw«k« 
ened all the energies, and to have roused every honourabla 
feeling of which the human heart is capable. 

"Evils," Bud Mr. Wilberlbrce, "were conapic 
where, in this trade. Merer wa> there indeed a 
replete with wickedness and cruelty, Tb whatever part at 
it we turn onr eyes, whether to Africa, the Middle Puaag^ 
or the West Indies, we can Hod no comfort 
no relief. It was Ilie. gracious ordinance of Proridenoe, botli 

out of evil. Hurricanes cleared the air ; and the propagatisii 
of truth was promowd by persecution. Prr 
profusion contributed often, in tlmir remoter consequences, bk 
the faappineu of mankind. In couimon, what was in itsdf 
evil and lidaus was permitted to carry along with it i 
circumstances of paltiatiou. The Arab was hospitable; 
robber brave. We did not necessarily find cruelty associ 
with fraud, or meanness with injustice. But here the 
Has £a otherwise. It was the prerogaCive of this deleated, 
traffic to separate from evil its concomitant goo 
cile discordant tnischiels. It robbed war of its generosityi it 
dtprired peace of its security; we saw in it the vices of poll 
iDcietj, without its knowledge or its comfonsi and the 
(if barbiuism, without its simplicity. Ho age, no sex, no ■ 
BO CDitdilion, was exempt from the fatal inSuence of this • 
wasting calamity. Thus it attained to the fullest mcaiju 
pure, unmixed, unsophisticated wickedness ; and, scarninf 
ill competition and compariaon, it stood, without a riii 
the eecure, undisputed possession of its detestable 

" Dctimork lias consented lo abolish the Blii3e-U3,ile 
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yeuB. DieadTuI, indceil, ii the i<ies of tolerat 



thst tho otso, •rich ■anunhs.t more colour of n 
the argument can 
Dumber ornlstcB ] 
at the trsde vould make no real dilfeience in ihc number 
eiportcd froui Africa, But can we say this, who carry off 
almost as many as all the test ofEurope put togelherf There 
u, in fact, no nation in the world, by which this argument 
may not be used with more decency than by outsalvea. 

found, on s cloier inquiry, thai we have no right to avail onr- 
■elvei of it ; lei us ask onrselves, banestly, if nc act like thofc 
who are really influenced by this consideralion ! If we were 
^noere lo our profesdons, we ihould surely labour to convince 
the nation) of Europe of the enorinitiea of the slavtstrade, 
■ad strive to prevail on them to desist from it; whereas, we 
da the very reverse i v 
an unparalleled e^ 
.Jrgument, which, if they accept, the ilave-trade can never be 
ihed at all. But there are some persons who adopt a still 
r language, and wbo declare, without reaerve, that reli- 

■la»e-lrade, but (hut they muat oppose the measure, because it 
ii inconslitont with the national interest I trust and believe 
BO such argument wilt be urged this night ; for what is it, but 
to eitabliiih a competition between God and Mammon, and to 
■4jndgs (he preference to the latter? What, but to dethrone 
the moral Governor of the univcne, and to lall down and 
WDiBhiptheidolofinterestr What a manifesto were this to 
the aurrounding nalionB I What a lesson to our own people ! 
Come, then, ye nalioni of the earth, and leam a tiew code of 
iDorallty firotn the parliametit of-Great Britain. We have 
discarded oar old prejudices ; we have discovered that religion, 
Mod Jasller, and humanity are mere ratil and rhapiody. ■ 
34 J 
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Wliy, sir, Ihose are principles whieli Bpirumt' wniild hM 
tejVEted Tor ibeir impiely. and Mschiarel anil Borgln wouU 
have diidaimid u too infamam Ibr avowal, and too iitjiiri<M 
to tbe genenl faappinus of RiaokiDil. IfGodiuhia angri 
would puDiib ui r« thin forrnol renunciacion of hii lulhoritif I 
what severer Tengeaiice could he inflict than our succestful pro* I 
pagaiinn of thtse accursed maxinu! Consider what elltn* 
Koulil follow Itam their univerBal prevalence, what icenei 
should no iDon behohl around ual in public affairs, breach uf 
lailb, and anarchy, and bloodshed ; in private life, fraud, aritl 
distrust, and perlid;, and whatever can degrade the human 
charatler, and poison the comforts of social and 
intercourse. Man must retire to caves and deserts, and wlth^V 
draw from a world become loo bad to be endured." 

An attempt was made, on tbe SSth of April, lo alter t 
period of Iho abolition from the Ist of January, 18 
1st or January, 1793, This propoiition tnut negBIiied bjr « 1 
tnajority of 47 ; but, by a compromise, the time n 
quently fixed for the 1st of January, 1790. The bill, hDW* | 
ever, wag lost in the upper house. 

In 1794, 1795, 1796, 1798, and 1799, Mr. Wilberfotce n 
newed hia efforts, but without success. The house appeatedf^ 
lo grow weary of the discussion, and the country at large tt 
have lost somewhat of its former zeal and vigonr. The in- 
defiligable Clarkson was compelled, by an enfeebled frame, 
(0 remit his exeilions. He had laboured, in season and out 
Kith the self-devotion of a martyr, hut was now, at 
Aa eleventh hour, obliged, though very rcluctanlly, to use his 
cma Ikngaage, " to be borne out of the field, where he had 
i the great lionour and glory of his life," Every thing 
depended, at this crisis, on the decision of Mr. nilberforce, 
uhI be «u faitblUl to the occasion. Considerations were not 
n abandonment of the cause. The ques' 
dan bad been fiiirly tried. It had been submitted to the 
npresentBtivos of the nation, and again and again they had 
insi it. What, then, it might Va-re tuett 
e done? One proposition a,tWr anoXXvet 
55 
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nd what bope of auccesa could tbererars 
rW entertuined ? The tola! abolition of <tie Daffic had been 
I Mtempted, and tben the gradual. The laiier had been tried 
W the year 1793, then ftr 1795, and (ben again for 17911; 
bat, Ibough decreed to take effect in Che latter year, it had not 
been permitted (o do bd. An abolition of that pact of llie 
trade which British merchanlB carried on for fbreignera, nas 
then proposed ; and when this failed, it was attempted, but 
without SDCcesB, to exempt a certain portion of the African 
coast from the fearful scourge. Every eipedienl having been 
derised, every form "thlch the measure could atsnnie having 
been put before the hou?e, and been rejected, Mr. Wilberforce 
■nd hia friends did no( deem it Bdvisable lo bring the Bubjeet 
again into parliainenl tlil some new circumstances slioald 
ftvour its introduction. 

From 1799 lo the year 1BD4, he contented himSEtf with 

ha had not grown cool in the cauie, hut should avail himself 
of the first favourable opportunity which occurred of present- 
ing it again to their attention. In the latter year, the aboli- 
tion committee determined on renewed exertions, having 
Increased their number, by electing Jatnes Stephen, Zachary 
Macauley, Henry Brougham, Robert Grant, William Allen, 
and others, merohers of its body. The subsequent history of 
these distingnished men hu fiilly justified the committee in 
their election. They have been amongst the most consistent, 
lealoui, and talented friends of the negro. When his cause 
wii impopular, they avowed their adherence to it, and, during 
every fluctuation of public principle and feeling, they have 
HMdily malDUined their course. 

Tbs ectrance of Irish members into the British parlia' 
ment, which occurred in 1804, revived the hopes of the nboli- 
doniita. Most of them were known to be friendly lo the 
came, and, as they were generally free from the commercial 
influence which had perverted the views of many English 
, RpreaentoCives, the support of all vias hoped for. Mr. Wll^_ 
UMrAmr, accoidinitly, on the 30<h of May, moved, that A^l 
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u tiie necesiitf of IniDglaij 
ihe qucBtion to aMI:»&cIory luue, and to the failure of Ch* 
hdiise ID Tedeeiuing Its owd pledgesj Mr. Wilberfbrec prtf 
reeded. " So pemiiaouB, Indeed, has been our connexion Hid 
Uie anrortaiiace Afilcans, that the general pra|^u of dviliit' 
tion has been reveraed, and, conlrsry lo former eirperieno^ 
Ihe Inlenor of the counCty has become the mast refined, whib 
thiue on th* caul, vrho haic had the greatest eonespondenel 
wirh us, have became the moat profligate, Ihe most ignorant 
aod the rnOBI corrupt. Nd( only, indeed, \i this the cue, bnj 
even where any sparks of civiiiiation have appeared, am 
iiaders have taken care lo eitinguish them. In the interid 
of Africa, agriculture and several of the arts are known. Tliof ' 

always a coneomiunt of refinement. They can work in ii 
and have several other manufactures, according to the 
cDunta oflhe best informed ttayellera. But, if ne direct oay 

not any Vestige of civiliiation ; but, on the contrary, wretclr 
f Ineu, ignorance, and luperaliliDn, of the lowest and nxa 
degrsditis kinds. Even their iuperstillon, in older 10 IH 
(onstitenl in our nickedneas, we attempt to encourage, and 
iiolwithstandiag our prolesiions of Christianity, endeavour t 
Qinlinn, and even increase, (heir abaurd ideas of wiichcraJI 
lud their other prejudices, which we find snbservleoi to ib 
rmposea of our avarice. If there ore any corruptiont a 
ChritiianUy, we scruple not to communicate them : but, wbol 
HIT can enlighten or improve Ihem, we carefully withhold 

ilwy nug><t, perhaps, be leas to be regretted ; but they are EM 

a dlatance of (even hundred niiles np- 

IC^ Inteiior. It is impossible to reflect an Ibe wretched 

a vast population, without pity and \ndignw'"in ■, 

J? a 
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nslder that «e aie in a greal measure llie cause ufman 

[ these evils." He clnsed a speech of considerable power 

hich he had triumphantly lefuled the objections of hii o; 

enii, by eipressing the confidence which he placed in 



9 lasl 






utned al 
ler before 



r foui 



!it aeveral of the membeiB for 
plom. It hud been said, that 



• bitfaen 



and, B 



antry hi 



id by any co 



' witb the prosecution of the siaic-lrade. 

fanve, a geoentuB, a benevolent people. I wish lo call on 
their repiesentativea, on the present occasion, to deliver their 
vpinioiu on the subject, and 1 am conlident the; will not 
(uppwE a Byslem which is the disgrace of this counwy. Let 
them now catne forward baldly with the dcularatian of their 
feelings, and assist in removing b etain wliich all goad men 
have BO long and so earnestly deplored. ir,"coniinuedMr. W., 
" on the one hand, I am accuaed of pertinaciouB obstinacy, or, 
on the other, of lukeivarmness, for Ihe lasl two or three years, 






I, that, 



n I h. 



actuated by i 

moment which seemed to me most favourable for the discus- 
■lanoftheiiuestlDn. Klhave delayed the motion which I 
now lubtait lo Ihe house, it has been from a firm belief, that, 

bability Of sueceu. The cause which 1 have undertaken 



I ihall n 






deliver my opinions. It bs! 
Ihe support (witli ftw eiceptions) of 
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'he second reading, on Ihe ?tb of June, wan cacrled by > 
-Drily of 100 la 43 ; and. on Ihe !7lb of ihe ume moDth, 
Ibe bill psssed lt> last Blage, by a m^ority of G9 to 30; but, 
Hhen farwaided lo tbe upper house, it waa poilponed, oi 
modon of Lord Hswkesbury, lo Ibe following aesiion. 

In ISOS it was Again Introduced by Mr. Wilberforce. wilb 
every ptospeet of lucceu, but vtsi unbappily loii in the i 
mom by a mijority of leren, through the eiceitive confix 
of iu ftiends. "This Idm of the question," <syi Mr. ClarkBon, 
"after it had been carried in the last year by >o gri 
tnajoiity, being quite unexpected, nta a mailer of levere 
pointmcnl, and might have diicouraged the biends o: 

le in this infancy of Ihelr renewed efforU, if Ibey had not 



IS failur 



Alter 



«er than nine members, wbo had iii 
iteen yeaii nhen it was agitated, gam 
n ihe day of the motion, from a I 
that it was tsfe. It appeared, also, (bat out of the groA 
nuniljer of Iriib members, who supported it in the former yetrt 
only nine nere in the house nhen i( was lost. It appeared^, 
also, thai, previous to this event, a canyass, more importunatr 
[ban had been heard of on any former occasion, had beei 
made among the latter by those interested in the continuanc 
of the trade. Many of these, unacquainted with the deiail t 
the lubject, like Ihe English members, admitted the disou 
lepteaentalioni which were then made (o them. The deair 
of doing good on the one hand, and the fear of doing injur; 
so the other, perplexed ihem; and in this dubious slate the]| 
absented themielvei at the time mentioned." 



I 
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The death of Mr. Pitl, in January, I80G, made way for 
Ike Pox uid Grenville sdministratioD, and Ihe question was 
immedialoly nshered into patliatnent under their ministerial 
auspiee!. In M»y, of this year, a bill wbb introduced for the 
abolition of the foreign, and the limitation of the domestic, 
Blave-trade, which passed both houses of parliament, and 
received the royal assent. On the lOth of June Mi. Foi 
inltoduced the subject, at the special request (rf Mr. Wilber- 
ibrce; In doing which, he pasted a high euli^um on the 
lalter. " Before, sir, I proceed to Mate the groands on whicti 
I look nilh conBdence fbr the almoEt unanimous countenance 
of the house in tills ineuure, 1 feel myself called on to say a 
few words, by w,iy of apolo^ (br being the peison to come 
Ibrward on Ihe present occasion. For the last sixteen or 
■eienteen years of my life, I have been in the habit of uni- 
fbrmly and ilrenuously supporting the several motions made 
by a respectable gentleman, Mr. Wilberforce, who has so 

the appianse of this house, and claimed Ihe admiration of 
Ihe public Dnrlng the long period that I found it in such 
excellent hands, it was impossible for me to feel the sliglitesl 
disposition to take it out of them. I am still of (he same 
opinion ; and cannot but think It would have been much belter, 
if the same honourable member and his friends had retained 
it in their own hands, and (hey might certainly have de- 
pended on rae, and those with whom I have the honour to 

given them. But, sir, Ihe honourable member and many of 

menta on that point, from me, that I submitted my own 
opinion (o Iheira, and now assume the task, reluctantly, on 
that account, but, on every other, most gladly. So fully am I 
Itoportance and necessity of al 
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11 if, dun 




ould re 



WtLUAM Wrl 

t I had dam 



'ithcc 
ily." i[e 



',by 



ering thi 

la be conUarr la the principtCB of Juitice, humanity, and 
polic;, mill, nith nil pmctical expedition, »ke effectuai mea- 
surei for the Bbolilian of the aitid trade, in lucli a manner, and 

carried by a msjorily oflU to 15, Mr.Wilberforce immediately 
naoied, " that an humble address be presented to hii maJeKT, 
bcEeecbing hia majesty to take aurh nieasures as in his wiadaa 
be shall judge proper, for establishing, by negoaiation with 
foreign paiien, a concert and agreement far aboliibing the 
African slave-trade i and fur aSbrding aitJstance, mutually, 
towards carrying Into execution any regulations which maf 
be adopted by any or all of the contracting parties, for ac- 
complbbing tbelr common purpose | assuring his msgest; that 
tlib house, feeling the justice and honour of the British nallo^ 
to be deeply and peculiarly involved iu the great abject they 
«i>fully To conciv 
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such 



n this moment, the grei 
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Some app 


rehens 


lion, indeed. 


was awakened by the 


death ai 


Mr.Foi.li 


nOclober, laOG. 1 


He had been amongst thi 


e earliest ' 






and zealous 




rocates of 


the about 




md when ii 


1 olRce, he nobly redei 
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pledge, wl 


liicli hi 


E had given i 




red cause 


occupied I 
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lights amidst 


the Eiiueglea and paii 


isof dls- 


solution. 


"Twi 


) things," sa: 


id he, an his death-bed, 


, " 1 wiik 


earnestly i 


to see 


Bccomplishi 


!d— peace with Europe, 


, and thf 


abolltinn 


of thi 


> ilave-Iradi 


1 ; faul, of the two, 1 


wj.h th« 


l«t«." 
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by Lord 




e 2dof January, 1801, 


aVta^ 
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I the abolilicHi o( the ■Imre-trade into tlie house of lords. It 
I ms ultimately carried through both homes, though againEii 
I onicb opposition ; Earl Gref, then Lord Honick, diitinguisli- 
I inghimself by its eloquent support in the commons. It must 
I be cmineDiiy gratifyiug to iliiB noblemsu, distinguished ulilte 
I by (lie unbicmished -virtues of Ms private and public life, to 
r bs'e been insCrumental, not oniy in tbe abolition of the 
African trade, but also in the extinction of slavery itself. 
I The blessing of many ready to perish will descend on the 
, ■dmiDiatration over nhich he so honourably presides ; and (he 
■nllghtened tribute of a nation's praise nill solace and cheer 
I Us spirit amid the increasing infirmities o( age. tt is a 
itngular event, and highly to the honour of his political con- 
tUxionB, (hat the same party nhich achieved the former tri- 
^ Umph has now the latter also. Had they conferred no other 
Itenefit on their nation and species, the abolition of the slave- 
ttBde, and the eilinction of British colonial slavery, noutd 
, have secnred them the admiration and gratitude of posterity. 
When the topics which give temporary popularity to a party 
«re furgatlen, history will record, in na measured terms, the 
L charity of their deeds, and assign them a distinguished place 
amongst the best benefactors of their race- 
Though the bill which Lord Orenville introduced was 
pressed forward viitfa the utmost possible eipedition, the 
friends of humanity and religion were &r from being (tee 
from anilety. Even after it had passed both houses, its fate 
was regarded as uncertain; for the Itlng, being displeased 
with hi) ministers, had determined on their dismission. But 
the Force of public opinion prevailed, and the royal assent 
was given by commission to the bill. " This event," says 
Mr. Clarkion, "took place the next day; for on Wednesday 
(he twenty-fifth, at half past eteien in the morning. His 
Majesty's mcsssgc nai delivered to the different members of 
it, that they were then to wait upon him, to deliver up t)ie 
■eals of their offices. It then uppeared that a commission for 
I the royal assent tn this bill, among others, had been oblained. 
I instantly opened by the Lord Chan- 
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Mm waa in its meridian splendouf to wimen Ihii august U^ 
th'a irsliibUshTnenl: of a Magna Charia toe Africa in BriUb^ 
and to saDcCiDn il by ita most vivid and glorious beanu, it WM 
conjpJeled. The ceremony being over, the leala of the lei] 

commission wu the Issl act of the odminlstTaUon of Loil 

eiertions in behalf of the oppressed African race, nil! pa 
pMterity. living through succeiuive generation*, in the 
and gialilude of the must tirtuoiu of mankind." 

Thnj ended one of the most glorious contest), after s 
llnnanee for twenty yean, of any ever carried on in anj 
or country. A contest, not of brutal violence, but of iki 
A contest between thoie vtho lelt deeply for the happlnetf, 
and (he honour of their fellow- creatures, and those whO). 
through vicious Custom and (he impulse of avarice, had tram^' 
pled under foot the sacred rights of their nature, and Hal 
even ottempled lo effiiee all title to the Divine image from 
Iheir minds." 

II il iinposaible, at the present day, duly to estimate 
cadsbclion and joy with which Mr. Wilberforce must hav* 
wtlneised this consummation of his labours. He had boriM 
the burden and the heat of the day ; he had watched ave: 
cause with more than parental gollciiuile : had nurtured ifi 
in&Be]r, guided its youth, and iron for it a nation's sympathy 
and topporl; he hud witnessed the desertion of some of it* 
eailiMI odvociteE, and had been so frequently defeated as ts 
require &r mote than ordinary firmness lo sustain his vigour 
■n<l determinabou of purpose. But he was stedtast and Im- 
moveable, and the good providence of Cod ultimately crowneA 
bii labours with success. The mere foliticion may eiullol 
the success of his cauie, but the jny of Mr. Wilberforce ww 
that of the philanthropist and Christian. He had succeeded, 
in.idit iucredible difficulties, in lessening the amount at Vwnvw 
misery, and In arciring ftom hh country the d\5p\eaiun! ' 
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or, H refuge to the needif 
rminiLion of his elTorU, 
f ^t beheld an aasner to tlie prayers of the laiMat, and an 
I nimen of good lo the future generatioas of men, Heace hta 
I ^ety and hia patriotism aiike ministered ID his J07. The 
I principles on nhich he hud acted nere but iniperfei:tly known 
} Is the men of his day. They piobably imagined him 10 be 
altogether such an one as themselves, and had therefore re- 

' of heart. But his main impulse hud been drawn from heaven ; 
and his resort, in erery season of perplexity and gloom, had 
been lo the throne of hia God and Falher. SuEtained in his 
Wbours by an enlightened conscience, he conid not hut rejoice 
in their successrul termination. The character of Chiislianily 
yns thus relieved from reproach, and some promise aSbrdcd 
Df yet brigiiter days to the degraded tribes of Africa. 

We cannot read the history of this struggle, without feeling 



I 



nerolent deed. Greater dillicDlries can 


scarcely be conceived. 


thRn those with which the abolilioniata 1 


liad to contend. Their 


whole project was regarded as chimerical, and every means 


which wealth, power, and dishonesty 1 


™uld devise, was em- 


ployed against them. The evil lo he r 


emedied wns practised 


at the distance of some thousands of 


miles, and those who 


had witnessed iu enormities possessed 


, for the iDOsC part, a 


pecutiiacy interest in their continuance. 


11 was well know., 


that the highest personage in the state 




views, and that tha revenues of the nati 


on, and the prosperity 


of its commerce, were entensively rega 





ftiendi of humanity delermined on their cour«, and the rec- 
titude of Iheit object gave them success. Their labours con- 
■tilutid the Be«d from which an abundant harvest ha* been 
gathered in our day. The principles which they instilled 
into the public mind have not been inoperative. They have 
moved a nation's sympathy, and the chain of the negro is in 
consequence broken, and the rod of the oppressor is taken 
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from his hanO. Our nation h now frie froni (lie guilt of ] 

perpetuating a syatem, a] destruotive of hiiniin bappioi 
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cE. Thesi 



iriug the bislory of the abcUtisn to ■ cloi 

lomc circumstances, vthich mnlerially aKcled | 

and doeloped the character, of Mr. Wilber- 1 



Birmtnghani, who survives him. Of their six children, 
four sous are living. Two of them are clergymen of 
church of Bogland. The Rev. Samuel Wilberforce holds ^ 1 
living of Brightson, Isle of Wight, presented to him by On j 
Bishop of Winchester! and the Rev. Robert Wilberforoa, 
■he third son, that of East Fsrleigh, near Maidstone, on the 
presentation of the Lord Chancellor. In the absence of alt i 
knowledge of these gentlemen, I cannot but express my hop* | 
that they are amongst the most useful minislen of a eliur ~ 
fur the vindication nf whose doetrlnea their father labaui 
1 siKceasfnlly. Their ' 



m they poiaEued 



their parent, in eiacl 
celestial spirit. U&^ a.&QiA 
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portlDii of that ipirit rest upon them, ll 
which Ihey preside may have added U 



his "Practical View of the 
pieviuling Religious Sysleni of profetsed Chriatians." This 
(Hxuned in the spring of 1!9T, and,«iB the present memoir 
it to be prefixed to s new edition of this work, I shall he 
■icused, if I attempt to furnish a somewhat extended account 
of its hlstor; and character- 
It is to the boooiu of Clitistianily to have engaged the 
active senice of many of the most distinguished leymen 
whom Dur country has produced. Names which are recorded 
in the brightest pages of our history are associated nith the 
dearest recollections of the Christian church. The most dls- 
dngolshed of our philosophers and poets — men who liaTe 
enlarged the boundaries of science, or pierced with mare than 
mortal visioa into the mysteries of 8>n invisible world — have 
come forth with the siinpUcily of childhood, to do homage la 
our most holy (kith. While inferior mioda have denied its 
truth, or cavilled at its sacred doctiinea, while they have ven- 
tured to challenge the rectitude of its principles, or arrogantly 
line assumed to amend its laws ; their masters in science, the 
mightiest intellects which ha«e ever ennobled and adorned 
the human form, have received it as the wisdom of Cod, and 
drawn fromitiheir consolation and their hope. The intidel 
lefers, with childish triumph, to Shaftesbury and Bolinghruke, 
Voltaire and Hume; but the believer in rcTelalion points to 
Bacon and Locke, to Newton and Boyle, and he feels that 
the weight of authority is on his side. In more recent times, 
important aid has been rendered to relijpous truth by men 
who possessed no official conneiion with its interests. To 
•ay nothing of living authors, some of whom have highly dis- 
tinguished themselves in this senice, the names of West, and 
Lyideton, and Wilberforce will be remembered with gra- 
limde 10 a distant age. The works which they have leO to 
posterity occupy an important place in the theology of our 



ind lictue. The " 
those on the " Conve 
ve triumphantljr Tind 
a where her enemiei 



ented li 



vulnerable. The obatructiona vbich infidelity had placed in J 

ber path hare been thus removed, and the public mind pro^ I 

pared Tor the more direct and succeiaful application of hsr i 

prmdplei. Thii importani lervice WM perfonned by Mr. Wil* | 

berfince, and it conalilulea hit highest claim on the grstlluda [ 

and admiration of hit country. We have already aeen wilk ] 

what unwearied benevolence he advocated the cause of hn- I 
manity, and we may now sscertain the prinriples 
impelled lii« philanthropic career. The relipous impi 



,arly life. 



suhjec 



lerlaus vicisaitudei, never Ibrsoolt him. They graduallf 
aisumed more of ihe lliednesa of habit, uid became purified 
Irom chaleter alloy may at flrst have mingled with (hem. 
At length, hii attention was seriously engaged by Ihe geuerri 






and fon 



:ripliiral 



Thh I 



r forth f 



expound the character of Chrislianity, a 
ibe cordial reception of his countrymen. 

The value of the service which he rendered cannot be fully \ 
Htimoted, without tome knowledge of the ri 
England at this period. The rapid decline oi 
eluie of the leventeenlh, and during the first half of lh» , 
eighteenth century, had awakened many Ieri0U9 I 
iioa* in the more thoughtFul and pious of all classei 
nf Ihe fulnre fate of our country. There hai be 
diicouion about the causes of thia decline, which has 
fa more of liie spleen of party, than of a sober at 
inijuiry after Iruih. The severe and unnatural 
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OF 

under wbich vice and lireligion were held, dnring Ihe time 
of Ihe Commonwwlih, was followed by a ruinom reactiun uii 
(be return of the Stuarti. The stein morality of the puritans 
had put clce to ehame, and their legislation had succeeded in 
^ving more of the appearance of religion to the nation than it 
had ever previously borne. But there was much of hypocrisy 
In this; hypocrisy, be it remembered, on the part of the 
enemiei of (he puritans, though commonly charged on them. 
These high-minded and lUuitrloua men, who protected at 
once the aik of our liberty and the leiaple of our Ood, 
expected to coerce the public mind, and, attempting this, thej 
fulled. They held it under ■ restraint which was felt (o be 
violent and irhiome, and we need not therefore wonder u the 
eagemeBs with which vice was followed, when once this yoke 
was broken. The unhallowed passions which had previously 
been refused indulgence, immediately sought to compensate 
themselves for the morUeciClon to which they had reluclantiy 
aubmilled. The return of Charles proved the greatest moral 
evil which uur country had eiperienccd. Unprincipled and 
licentious, he violated (he common decencies of life, and gave 
■anelioa and currency to vice, which has painfully moulded 
our national charoter. Religion became, In consequence, i 
byword of reproach i her most zealous ministers were silenced i 
her doctrines were made the subjects of prohne banter, and 
her altars were polluted b; the approach of men of seculai 
ambidon, or of unholy tusts. The light of truth was (hut 
gradually eitinguisbcdi and God, Incensed at the apoatac) 
of the nation, withdrew Ilie cheering tokens at his pteseocc 
" The Oallican chorcb," remarks the late Rev. Robert Mall 
and the passage is equally applicable to the cue belbre us 
"no doubt, looked upon it as a signal triumph, when shi 

Nantes, and to suppress Ihe protestanl religion. But wha. 
was the consequence I Where shall we look, after ihli 
period, for bet Fenelon* and iier Pascals— where for thr 
dislinguished monunienU of piety and learnine, which wen 
the glory of her better days I As for piely, she perccivei 
4S 
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>1ie had no wcasion far it, when there wns no lustre 

tint! holiDCBi aurrDunding her; oar for IcBtiung. t 

Kid DO longer an; oppooentt to confute, or anj coni 

la maintwn. She fell herself at liberty to became as ignortui^ I 

u secular, M icreligiaus, as ahe pleased; imd, unidit Ife^ I 

silence and datknesi she bad created aroond her, glie iitrt J 

she gained tij suppressing her opponents, nu like the » 
eitenaian of length a bod; acquires b; death: the fai 
remains of life were extinguished, and she lay a putrid corpM ■ 
and a public nuisance, filling the air with pestilentiil ei~ 
latione." Such vas the state of iliingi when Whitfield . 
Wesley commenced llieir labouri. The character of til 
Ubours, and the degree of juceess which accompanied th 
are matters of history, and need not therefore be dwelt oi 
this place. Their influence on the hierarchy was, for a d 
Tery limited. But few of the clergy sympathised with tl 
e higher and n 



TDced every opportunity if I 
e contempt and reprohatloa I 

ia of lociety were mUe 



iDfluedliitl of tbeir nuinb 

holding up these holy mi 

of the profane and formal 

while the lower and middl 

benefited by these aposlol 

Hbally anaSeeled by them. At no period of oi 

this order of society more Ihoroughly irroligioi 

close of the last century. They were ntlerty destitute eftb*^ 

'plHl of ChrisllBnily, und had so mistaken its nature as 
iHiIiliiie in its place an unmeaning and pernicious systt 
I psternal titei. " The &ct in, that through the leculori 

-1.(1 irreligion of the clergy, evangelical truth was neai 

, ditfd iirom the minds of tlie members of the BstahllshmeiM J 
tad in the higher ranks, and that at 

fermularies had succeeded to the ardour wifti] 
freat principles uf religion were embraced at 
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triitinpliint, merely bccunBe il wai Hliesdy eaUblished, and 
had [be plea of ^ntiquil; and procriptian in its laictur." 
In thii lamentabU state of tilings, it wsa of the highest 

qunliaed by his rank, character, and talents, to coramand the 
reapect, and ta effect the inatmclion of the higher orders. 
" To stem the torrent of inBdelity," remarks the Bishop of 
Calcutta in an introductory essay to the " Practical View," 
published some years since, " in the higher and middle classes 
of society ; to rouse the national establishment to the holy 
efibrts for which it naa so well adapted ; to restore the 
itandatd of that pure and vital Christianity, on which all 

■cience, and all real morality and piety, ullimaiEly depend : 
to sow anew the principles of loyally, conlentraeiil, peace, 
holiness, deeply and permanently in the minds of men ; to 
■r country from 



r hei 



Mmething more 



" The 1 



aju( 



icidcdly wauling. 



high ends, 



tbey painted the miserie 
colours; they vindicated the national creed in general, and 
Eha national clergy; they enforced the importance of Chris- 
tianity in its morals and its inMuence on the good order of 
iociely : but all this wis partial and ineSectivc. There was 

much of worldly policy; they understood not the full eilem 
of the malady, which they treated, nor did they rightly con- 
ceive of the nature of that heart-felt Christianity wliich was 
■lone capable of producing a cure. 

■'In ^is state of things — the storm of the French rcvolu- 
Gon still raging — an open renunciation of Christianity jnst 
made in a great nation— Europe rent asunder with war, 
:h, after a diiiatiun of four or B'i years, seemed farther 
I ever from a close— the church feeble, and full of appre- 
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hension — the mininlers of the ilale, »nd the Ipgialiilure, ovet- 
whflmed «ith schemes of defence abroad snd regulation it 
hume — the minds of thoughtful men portending culaintlici — 
untold difficuitiei thickening atound. In thi> itate of thiugt,. 
H'bo could be found to stand in the gap, nho couid rise witb 
tbe neceassr; talent and reputation to calm the distracted 
people, who could mildly, and yet autlioritttitely, interpoia 
between the daraouri of party, who could recall men, with a 
bold and friendly voice, to the true Bource of their lalvation,. 
and the adequate remedy for their troubles! One man t/k 
length appeared. Our author nai llie honoured indiridual, 

of service he was rendering his country. He possessed all 

gency ; and he wu soon acknowledged lo he the person who 
could speak with effect, at such a moment, on the subject at 
religion r who could heat uiake an open confession of lu 

eSectually to Iheir hearts and consciences aj to the necessitr 
of a return to the faith and piety of their fathers," 

The design of Ur. Wilberforce was strictly what his tidB> 
page denote!. He does not attempt lo establish the truth of 
Chii)tiani(y, but, assuming this, he urns to eihlbil her tni* 
form and features to his countrymen. He does not coDteni 
nith the sceptic or infidel, but with the nominal Christian, 
Anoliiiitg the prevalent aytleni of religion, be shews it to bf 
essentially defective, wanting tnaoy of the peculiiritieB of tin 
Christian revelation, and utterly inadequate to the high put* 
pose of man's recovery unto Ood. Ue takes the bible as hu 
iiandird, and, acting on Uie priaciple of protestantism, bring* 
the popular faith to this test. " The main object which ha 
has in view." Mr. Wliberforce state.- in Lis inlroductioo, "ia, 
not to convince the sceptic, or to answer the arguments ot 
ptrsoni who avowedly oppose the fundamental doctrines of 
Rir religion i but to point out the scanty and erroneous (jtleai 
of llie bulk of those viho belong id tlie class of orthodin; 
Chriilioiu, and to cuiilratt their defective wheme viV(>x. | 
51 
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reaenlBtiDn of what the sutbor apprehends to be real 
Cfirittimiity. Often has il Hlled hlia with deep CDncern, to 

prve ill Ihia descripSon of petaonj, scarcely any diaiinrt 
knonledge of the real nature and principles of the religion 
which Ilief piofets." 

It ia accurately [eniHikcd by the Bishop of Calcutta, 
Ib hi< inlroduclory essay to the " Practical View," that, 
" there ia nothing mare remarkable in the style and manner 
oT the work, than the skill in debate, tlie pariiamenlary tact, 
tr we ma; so speak, which ii apparent throaghout. You 
illacern in it every where the marked effects of the authar'a 
jniblic life. You cannot read three pages without feeling that 
the writer is in the midst of your very thonghts and feelings : 
■II is business— all is a <i<id delineation of actual life— all is 
flireclly aimed at the heart. It is a pertuoaive address to his 
fellow-statesmen and countrymen, in which he kindles mitli 
Ills great topics, gains upon your judgment and heart a^ he 
proceeds, and leayes you at last under the impressions pro- 
lueed by a sincere and aSbcting orator, 



1 of a 



objeci 



n opponent 
impelled to 



-mly 



see the skill ofalegisle 

are that any the least slip would be exposed, 
a popular, commanding, and yet measured way 
ngs. No adversary is outraged ; no personal 
rounded ; no real difflculties extenuated or 



ion is made • 


in eac 


h topi. 


:. The 


h length, 
Te readii 


and 
.gtb 


with St 


' """=''. 


jnstiee, 


in i and 


yet,i 


itler ri 


ipeated 


adinis- 


apologie 




iryone 


of the 




ere, the 


blow 


is at 


last sti 


ruck so 


thofaiir 


., asl 


o nui with irresistible 
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reader has [o complim ofniiy ma 






t for . 



n hurt, been uoited with luch a delicate and frJEndl) 
atientioD to (he feelingi of olhcrs, and euch a Sbice of pcriua- 

"Tbere is, further, a warmtb in ihe style of Ihe work 









Bj to the main (upiu, and ■ lliorough fsculiy af discunioa, 

lend it a naLuialnesa, and mimih, and generoiu nrgency, 
which Eire best adapted to gain Ita end. It ii a book which 
«u poured out, if we may so apeak, belwen Ivro lesiioni of 
(uuliament. It i< the lively and urgent iipaii of his views of 
Christianity, made by a ataieaman on a eudden impulse, lO 
(be raat inSoential body of legiilatoia and men of the world, 
amonggt Khom he was acdug his part, and wbont he had 
neither Ihe opportunity nor Ihe ielBuie of acquainting, by any 

n by which he wiihed to govern all his own conduct, and 
^Uch be would reduce the wandering end unsettled notiont 
e with whom he hsbilually conversed. 
||A&ceaiding1y, the reaiionings of liie book are precisely 
adipted to the persuua whom the author wished to persuade. 
They are not abstract, scholaillc, intricate i but plain, Ungible, 
popular* They are not of that high class of iutellectual dii- 

lojl m all oliieril — the world wanted not such arguments, — 
but they are reasonings of that gentle, Intelligible class, which 
luil (he far larger namber of persona both in the senate and 
ia the community generally ; reasonings, which, without dii- 
' lug the most exalted intellect, meet and eooyir 
L tbc practical, the thoughtful, (he vrel\-dit<i<^e&-, ' 

03 e2 



Mher mea 

Hfak-by. 

^B^Aceoidi 
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■horl, the whole maaa of considerale, and impressible, and 
UDinlile teadCfS in the higher ind midaie orders orsoclaly. 

And yet the courage apparent in this work is fiir from 
being incoD^derable. The manner is mild, indeed, but the 
undertaking is bold and hazardous. The Bulbar, in attempt- 
ing it, risked every thing dear to s public man and it politician 
aa such — consideration, weight, ambition, reputation. He 
exposed himself to all ttie misapprehension and hostiliiy 
which attach to so noble an avowal of the humiiiailng doc- 
trines of vital Christianity in a corrupt age. But be wiites as 
one who did thia deliberately and advitedly. He shtitiks not 
from any consequences that may follow. The unafibcled 
fortitude uid courage which real religion inspirai, a consider- 
ation of itB infinite moment to the nation, and to each indi- 

he made, and an unshaken reliance on the blessing of God to 
accompany his vindication or it, all manilestly unite to tustain 
his mind, and carry him with caTmncsj and dignity through 
the eiflirt." 

The success which the volume obtained will scarcely be 
credited at the present day. The autlior had long been 
known as an influential and alented member of the lower 
house. Uis loyally was beyond suspicion; his eSbrta in the 
cause of humanity bad widely extended his fame, and the 
transparent integrity uf his character bad commanded Ihe 
respect even of those who delealed his religious principles. 
" tt was a thing quite unprecedented for a leading parlia- 
rnentvy speaker to publish any considerable work — much 
le«s a work on religion. Ihe moment it appeared, therefore, 
The rank in life, and generosity 
il)y led him to place an early copy in tha 
Hrcle of Bcqunintauce and friends, 
■ame moment, read by all the leading 
I, An electric shock could not be fell 
^usly. fivery one talked of It, 
lit eloquencci every one admitted 
I, and sincerity of the wiilet. It 
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Lcknawledged, tbst, wliether good or bad on a few pe- 
in important work had not appeared for a 
itury. The gre»t elevation of ils tiews and principlei, 
ipecl upon il B noble Hngularlty. whiFh did not bi] to 
:e the experienced obflerrer' It was the author'a tirtr 
icntion. It derived, therefore, an aildilioDBl charm from 
corioslty of his conntrymen, as well as from its own 



cellencic 



" Oppoiition, indeed, a 



n liare been a forgotten o 



ainel il, m the iir^t admiration 
e expected. No ifaluable end 
in a great and free country 
calied the worli into further 
It deeply in the subjects dLi- 



the gulf of oblivion. But 



f argum. 






Ihey were oFTended at the picture given of spiritual religion: 
the; irere diamsycd at the representatiDn of the distance to 
vhich modern Cliristianity had receded from its ancient 
linuU; Ihey knew not what to say of such an open and bold 
confeswon of those peculiarities of the Christian faith, whioh 
they had been accustomed to hear classed with tectarianiim 
and roily. Nothing could bo alleged against the writer. He 
nai not an accleslasllc. He wa> not a weak or harsh dog- 
matist. He was not ignorant. He could not he charged 
with want of benetolence and tsleni. He was confeiiedly 
one of tlie motl able legialaiars of the day. He had not only 
been long >n parliament, but bad been mixed ap n 



esdon. He 



the groatest and n 



E pnvi 



9 friend oj 



ist skilful f 
rtainly one of the i 
VI and bad long bee 



■ding ti 



important county of 
but knonn to be ii 
poU Ileal condut 
distinguidbed leader 



He 



nglan 



'epreKnted the moit 1 
lot onls- not in ol 



He hod iUso been actively engaged ap 

oral), hi$ liberality, his b 
volence of character, his social lalenu, the combinatia 
auractive qiialiiies, which added a charm to hii converBatio%i-| 
and gained almost every one whom he appiot 
spired to give the work b reception the moat intensely eagoc | 

Hhicli was made to many of his sUtements. The book W 
too Itue, too Miefully guarded in all its parts, too mild ai 
aifectionate, too scriptural, too forcible and alarming, to WM 
overlooked or deapiBed. Every one allovi'ed thai the aulhof- J 
had much to say — that he deserved a hearing— that t 
was sincere — that in many tilings he »ai right— that I 



ended to 
Three 



arge editi. 






a few 



ipidly amo, 


igat the class for whosB benefit it was more 


Epecially inti 


snded; and, so permanent ha. been the demand 


>r it, that > 


ibout twenty editinns have been ^ven Co the 


ublic Trar 




luropean la 


nguages, and the reprints in America have 


een conaidei 


rably more numerous than the editions in thb 


Duntry. 




Such a VIC 




iolenl oppoi 


.ition. The prejudice., errors, and practices of 


30 many wei 


■e attacked, lo allow of general silence. Various 



.lug periodicals of the day ct 



sarcasm uf a political 
ig hostility la his reli- 
"Praclical View," and 
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Ehe direct beiring arBCnne or iti parts, were » sdvi 
Suciiiian Eystem as Id iaii 
Ihe part of its disFiplea. 



o tile 



oppositii 



Mr. Oelsham public 

diaplsyiHll Ihe BrrogBnca 
and bideinesi for which hla woiki are aa remarkable. Theae 
were Ibe pnJm; days of SocinianiuD. ll> adyocBtea had been 
biiuyed Dp with fulse hopes, and their assumpCioni were most 
e<Cia<ag>nI and [udlcrooi. They modestly atyled Ihemaelvea 
ralioBol Christiims, and ifiected contempt for the undcretand- 
Ing and lo^c of their opponents. Discarding Ihe most im- 
{wtcant and diitinclive fealures of the Chrielian economy. It 
was difficult to discern the line «hich separated them ftom 
the more moderate infidels of (heir day. ChrtslJani in name, 
but unbelievers in reality, they united the dogmatism of (he 



porary success which 
giren lo their creed w 
irtumpli, as (hough 
elements of yigonr or 
over the public mind. 
Mr. Wilberforca d 

advisable that he shi 
oilier employment. 
career, brought bim n 



c talen 



eal of P 



jslley had 



Hia hands were full of 



a charitable 



rell^o 



I kind. 



e hia political 



and faithless, 



(ecTsd to occupy whatever brief in 
duties left at his disposal. He w 
hu days, and he would have bi 
bad be neglected the important duties of his slatkiu, to 
act the part of a religious polemic. He had liiUy discharged 
Ilia conscience, in laying his most mature views of Christianity 
before bii oonntrymen, and now he wisely left the result with 
God. Had personal reputation been his object, he would 
kwe vindiealed bis character, aa an author, by shewing the 
ialency of his creed witii the only standard of celisiov 



ti'iga, by inducing inquiry and 
i fairly de&lt wilh. 



I 



lony of R controveraiallst frequently ci 
prsclical lendenciei of tlie doctrines he esti 
readers ate offended by tiis pride and bltteniesi 



aoipositio 




B. 


It, in tbe 


"Prac- 


its holie 




11 alKacii 


le, and 


e temper 


of 


(h< 


! author 


is mild. 


Ee reason! 


i,p( 


'"; 


iade8,and 


warns, 



!||U intention muat be fell, vrbatever may be thougilt of the 
itaoiTectneia of his opinions. It nas, therefore, wise in Mr. 
Wilberfbrce to leave his work to justify itself by (he revolu- 
tion it should effect in the faith and practice of hia country- 
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its appeara 
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Its numb 
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ed. That 
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for -bis creed 




the same 
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their joy 




no selfish reding: 


Ihey felt that scripli 
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d Ihey h 
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dicated, where ihei 
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r gained i 
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that the voice of a< 


futhful 1 
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(Olent a preacher » 


ould 
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most lueful otMenstiom on subjeils quite out of 
and in b11 reipacti fltled for usefulnesj; and, coming from 1 
audi B man, it will probably be tead by many Ihousands, nba I 
can by uo meani be brought to aiiend either to our proachinj I 
ot writings. Taten in all in probable elTecls, I df 
think >uch a bold itand for vital Chriitlanlly has 






lie has 



eipectationg. He testifies of liie noble, 

honourable, that their works are evil ; i 

testtmony beyond all denial. He gives exactly the placlicd 1 

view of the tendency of evangelical principles, ~ 

systematical ; perhaps it is ta much the 

likewise, a book suited to reprove and correct some timid ■] 

(iienda, who are at least half afraid of the 

more prudenl than (he apostles «ere; or 

have been able to tpell out Christian truths from Ihellr 1 

nrilings. But it is especially calculated to shew those IheEt J 

Diistake, who preach evangelical doctrines without a 

enbibition of their practical clTects. 1 pray God to do 

good by it! and I cannot but hope tlmt I shall get much good 

ftom it, both as a preacher and a Christian." 

Wv shall not attempt to delineate the practi 
dtii work. No uninspired volume, probably, e 

may be said to have done more towards changing the reiigloiu ' 

he known until th« < 



1 the bar of God 



jcliilne 



m inlei 



milted. It 



ii recorded, in the Life of the Rev, Legh Ricb 
(hartly after he had entered on his ministerial c1 
[de of Wight, one of his college friends, to wb 
rIaiIvb had sent the " Practical View," forwarded the worE ] 



duced vraa the n 
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views and hibits of Mr. RlcliniDiii]. Il lisd b«eii lent to liim 

bj a thoughlleaa friend, in order 10 relieve himself hvm llie 

irkBDine task of iCi perusal, but it proved tniglily, Ilirougli 

:i3 Ihe pulling down of iiuong holds. Speaking: o! liis 

n Wilherforce, Mr. Ridunond remaiks, '■ He was bapliied 

I lor the name of Wilbetfurce, io consequence of my personal 

I fiUndship with that individual, whose name long has been, 

II be, allied to all that is able, amiable, and truly 

[ OhrisCiao. That gentleman bad already leeepled the olSce 

>r to wie of my daughters ; but the subsequent birth 

boy afforded me the additional aatisfiction of more 

Lliaily associating his name with that of my lanHly. But 

"e of ordinary friendship, nor the vi 



'Mbich, i 



with I 



t for the 



e of 



ft-Wilberforce, which induced me to give that name to my 
\ i^d : there had, for many years pa.it, lubsisted 3 tie between 
^yself and that much-loved friend, of a higher and more 
Ki^acred chamcter than any other which earth can aJTord. 
to be a debt of gratitude, which 1 owe la God and 
I pi n.an, la take this affecting opportunity of stating, thst Id 
mpm unsought and unexpected introduction of Hr. WilberTorce'i 
■ Practical Chriilianlty,' I owe, through God's mercy, 

nature of the gospel systemj the vital character of 
rclifpon, the corruption of the human heart, and the 
^y of salvation by Jciui Christ. As a young minister, 
eentiy ordnined. and just entrusted with the charge of two 
in the Isle of Wight, I had commenced my labours 
) much in the spirit of the woild, and founded my pulilic 



n tbeei 



led me li> the study of the Scriptuci 
I which I had hitherto been 
ind h rough I me to seek the 



vailed amongst 
' convinced me of my 



I uw the caincidence of their doctrines with ihone of ibe 
jtripnites, and ttiose which ihe word of God tsuB^it me lo be 
essential to (he «eirnre armfieir and mj Sock. I know too 
"ell what ha» patsed within my heart, tot now a long periud 
3f time, not to feel and lo confess, that lo this incident i ■ivs4. 
indebted, origlDBllj, Ibr those solid viens tifCliristianlty, on 
nhich t test m; hope fat litm and etecnily. We-j I not, 
then, call the hoaoured aathor at that book my spiritual 
father 1 And if my tpiriiual bther, ihetelhre ny best earthly 

nataral and justJSable. Il was a iBBting memorial of the murt 
Important transaction of my life : it itill Uvea atnidit the 
tendemeu of present etootiona, ai a signal of endearment and 
giatitude I and I trust its character is imperishitble." 

Mr. Wilberforce continued (D represent the county of York 
antil 1813, from which period to the close of his parliamentary 
life, about 1S25, he was returned by Lord Callhorpe for the 
boraugii of Brambcr. He was a frequent speaker in the house, 
but did not take that prominent part in it< busiiiese which he 
had rormeily done. In 1813, on (he renewal of Ihe Eut 
India Company's charter, he gave his most atrenaooa sapport 
to Ibe caiue of Cliiistian misnona, then repreiented aa ineon- 
liiient with tile preservation of our Eastern territories, and 
happily succeeded in throwing open these vast dcpendendei 
uf the empire Ui the free entrance of Christian truth. la 
ISie be introduced and carried hii " Regiatcf Bill," the 
object of which was to render the abuiiiion of the slave-trad» 
effectual, by preventing an illicit importation of African*. 
This (TBS violently opposed by the colonists and their pap- 
■■■im in this countiy, but wu ably defended by Ht. Wilbei- 
c in parliament, and by Mr. Stephen from the press. H 

,. i^viilenl that some such meaaure was absolntely neces- 
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bitanU oC the Briliih Rmpiie, in bchair of die Negro Stave) 
in the Weal Indies.'' His undiminished interest in the wet- 
&re of tills unhappy class, Ihe attong eonviition of duly which 
Impelled him (o act on their behalf, and the consistency of 
hit present views with his former pro&asioiu, are shewn 
Ibroughoul this pamphlet in a stran of mild and persuasiie 
eloquence. It b particulurly important, as ihening that Ihe 
abolitionists had from the first contemplated t)ie ettinclion 
of ilaTcty, aa the ultimate reward of their laboura. and will 
be read with interest in future years, as the last public effort 
of an aged philanthropist to amuse the conscience and bene- 
talent symptthiea of a nation. 

On the arrival of the late Queen Carohne, he laboured to 
men thoae revolting discussions, by which such outrage was 
done to public morals. For this purpose, he moved in pu- 
llameni an address to hec majesty, praying her to return lo 
Prance. Hb proposition was adopted by Ihe house in a 
manner most flattering to liimselfj but, as b well known, it 
proved unaucceMfui. 

During his last momeals, he was supported by the conso- 
ladotu of religion. The principles which had guided his 
public conduct, sustained him throughout a protracted illness, 
and shed a mild and Christian luatre over the closing scenes 
of hb life. Amidst hia increasing infirmiiiea, the "inward 

solaliona, that he himself remarked, " The last year has been 
the happiest of my life." A short time before his decease, 
a friend having aaid, on hb recovery from a severe attach, 
" 1 hope, sir, you will feel better soon." He replied, " I am 
quite prepared for tlie worst." He then aaked for " Baiter's 
Dying Tlioughta," and read them. In the course of the last 
month of his life, a friend was apeaking to hiui of his pros- > 
peet of heaven, when he observed, " As for me, I have I 
nothing lo say but the publican's plea, ' God be merciful to I 
a rinner.' " On the Friday precediug his death, hopes I 
e entertained by iiis torroning relatives, that he might f 
yet be spared a little longer ; bul more threatening symptoms 4 
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appeirfld on Saturday, i 
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ind, on Ihe Monday (bllawing. July I 



rictly private; but tlw ] 
ble to Mr. Wilberfora 

9 family U 

■d Meml 

of the late V 



his laboure, ID enter into the joy a 
Hit runeral nu intended to t 
follawing requisition, equnliy ban 
and to itie age in whicb he lited, induced 1 
alter their an-angemenca ; — " We, the undersigi 
of both Houses of Parliament, beii>g aniioua, 
pounds, to shew respect for the memoi 
liia Wilberroree, and being also ullslied 
ean never be more fitly beitowed than u 
of mankiad, earnestly requeic that he nay be buried iit t 
Wtstmimtet Abbey, and that we, and those who agree wiA J 

To this Tequiaition were afBied the signatures — 
Frederick, (Duke of Gloucester,) Brougham, ElJon 
dnme. Wellesley, Grey, W. Cantuar, (Archbishop of 
bury.) Ripon, Wellington. Hiirroby, and of twenty <sev 
peerai and diose of npnards of ninety members ortlie houat J 
of commons : and tliia on a short notice, and a 
pniod of the session. 

The Aiaeral took place in the manner thus proposed, oa ^ 
BUnrday, August 3d. ■' The peers, amounl 
Me niuDber, all dressed in deep black, hav 
and hat-bands, proceeded ftom the Jerusalem chamber of ths "1 
koiue of lordi into the Abbey, entering at the Poets' Cornertil 

between one and two hundred, in full moutning, proc 
Un abreast to the west door of the Abbey, by nhicb 
tllercd- It was a proud sight to see the royalty, the high 'I 
uiiion, (he tank and greatest talent of the 



^ paU-b 



which « 



t to the 






jf the 



:o theii 



ir of nhich the peopla i 

of Canning, Fox 
1 tin: and, nhile the most tolemn part of the EunenX « 



•I iliii great country may proudly he 
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ttu read, theit RojbI Highneasea the Dukes of Sussei snd 
Oloueester, the Duka of Wellington, ihe Archbishop of Caii- 
terbury, the Bishop of Chidieater, and the various olher 
Biahopa, the Lord Ch»[icfllor, the Speaker of the House of 
Comtnons, and the other pall-benrers, tlie Marquis of Lans- 
iowne, Lord Rosalyn, Lord Allhotp, Lotd Auckland, &c. 

The general biu of hia poiilics waa towarda the tories, bnl 
he waa perfectly free from that senile altadimeat to party 
which is one of the chsrscleriaticB of a weak or onprincipled 
mind. It is probable that his early acquaintance with Wil- 
liam Pin Induenced his political career. The partiality of 
firlendship induces even the rnoat liberal and independent to 

■a early usiodate. Though the intimate friend of the mi- 
nJatcr, he never aolidted or accepted place or honour; snd 
the only personal favour he ever asked, is said to have been 
for tlie enlree through the park, in driving to the house ; 
which he declined, on iinding that imparlance was attached 



The p 



c life 



r of Mr. Wilherforce v 
19 Upright. He partook of the pli 
'ilb a lett of whirh inost politiclj 
as extremely fond," says a retaii 



ible 



ue destitute, 
"of children, ii 
gaiety of a school-boy. We need scarcely add, that he was 
the idol of hia own. Their veneration, their filial atlach- 
1 fflent, bordered on enthusiasm; their hourly attendance on 
I his vioti, resembled the muternal anxiety of a widowed 
■ parent for an only child. Mr. Wilberfiirce was particularly 
happy in couveraation ; his memory was richly stored with 
elasBical allusions ; a natural poetry of mind constantly dis- 
played ilself; a melodious cadence marked every thought 
and every eipression of the thought. He was seldom im- 
nusioned; not often energetic; but hia (ones were mellifluous 
nd persnaaivB, exactly according widi the aentimBnt they 
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lli« Bitachment lo the establliihci] rhurch wns well ki 
■nd greatly contributed to the rnvDuruble icception o 
" Praclieil View" ia tbe higher dwwa of lodety. Sonw> 
tiinei, however, he attended at duaenling places of worshi^^ 
(nd, on one occadon, pu-toak of the Lorit'i Snpper wit' ' ' 
class oT religioDiau. A gendeman having expreaied 
doubt of this circumatiuice, and Mr. Wltberroice being tukiA 

nied aurpiiae, '■ Yes, my dear : is it not the chorch of God t» 
So completely free was he from the narrowiiew and 
lennee of the partisan. 

He wai eminently a ma.!) of prayer. Hi) intereourae 
r.[>d was habitual, and hence resulted the eoniiilency of M>, 
lilc. " Persona of the hi^-hesl dialinction," says the It««| 
Jineph Brown, in hit fiinetal urmon, "were frequently 
hreakfail-table, but he never made hit appearance till h 
concluded hiji own medilatinns, reading his bible, and praycrf 
always securing, as it were, to Cod, or rather to his own 
I believe, the first hour of the moruing. Whoever aurroundad 
liis breakfast- table, however distinguished the indivii 
they were invited to join the family circle In family prayen. 
In reference to his own lout, I am infbmied, he sot apart dayii 
■t ■ part of them, on which he had received particular merciei^ 
in ■■peciol prayer. ' Now,' would he iometimes say to thoM 
Mtanding him, ' I ihall not want you for tome time.' 1 
wbt were accutlomed to his habits knew that he deioted thoM 
hours to meditation, and reading, and prayer. When a clergy* 
man, i>rho had been visiting, was about to leave, ' Stop, 
Mr. Wilberforce. 'I must assemble my children.' Hi 
■J. 'How,' said lie, 'before you go, yuu must pray with 







,tjus 



1 rlosel, and with bU ftmilyi 
t their bed-side — lAere was 
lem— praying for them." 
funeral sermoti, bears a similar leaUx 
horaeler Mr. Wilberfcrce W 
65 
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n hia ikmilj. ■' The following incidenl," h 
> llniiHt wilhln my avn knonlsdge. A ministei 

ciciued himself, aDying, he would wait upon 
any hour he would fiji the neic dny, but he i 
to church I And this was allEr he had ulteady attended the 
morning seriice. It nss his maiim, thai every man should 
lie Ihe prieit of his awn houaehDid: and thia characlei he 
nould never resign, [bough he might from lime la lime dele- 
gate it la others. Hence, even when he hid clergymen 
preient, of whose as^stsnce be would at other times gladly 
BTsil hlmeelf, yet he would Crequenlly conduct (he daily teu- 
tons services in person. And here we are assured, 'the 
liilneas and riibneas of his eiposiliona of scripture, and the 
brrODT of his supplications, were such aa none can forget who 

be given tc all this among the n 
Ihe tenderness and consideration which he ever shevted far 
them. ' If any of his dooieslics,' said one frequently resident 
under bis rODf, and on the most familiar (erms, < If any of his 
domealics shew a ruSled temper, or fall into misconduct, Ihe 
ease is mei rather nith pity than with resentment, and 
anxiety is shewn to restore the oflender, like a »ck member, 
in the spirit of meekneu.' This naa the rule of bis family. 
Though much conversant with the world, he entered into no 
cotnpiomise with il as to the way of spending his time, or 



what Is the great thing to be aimed at, he bad no heart, 
aueh frivolidesi but quite the contrary. Indeed, I ) 
observed, however otben may plead for such iudulgen 
that those who have been previously most acquainted i 
them, and best know their eS^ts, on becoming decidi 
tdigious, most strictly renounce (hem, and protest ii 
■tiongly against them. Finally, the spirituality of bis n 
cr the press of public business, and amid (he success 
ersona who crowded upon him, was truly surprising, 
ned always ready for devotional eierci»es, and fur religi 



It has been, for several years, the earnest wiaW 
of the writer of the following pages to address hif 
countrymen on the important subject of Religion 
but the various duties of his public station, and tj 
constitution incapable of much labour, have ob*S 
sttucted the execution of his purpose. Long has 1 
he been looking forward to some vacant season, ifl^l 
which he might devote his whole time and attentiorf J 
ro this interestmg service, free from the Jnterrup-' 
lion of all other concerns ; and he has the rathrf J 
wished for this opportunity of undistracted reflec^« 
(ion, from a desire that what he might send into J 
the world might thus be rendered less un 
of the public eye. Meanwhile life ia 
away, and he daily becomes more and t 
vinced that he might wait in vain for this seasojj 
of complete vacancy. He must be content, there-^ 
lore, to improve such occasional intervals of teisupd 
as may occur to him in the course of an active a 
imsy life, and to throw himself on the reader'* j 
indulgence for the pardon of such imperfections, tui^ 
(he opportunity of undiverted attention andraaturefj 
reflections might have enabled him to discover od/C^ 
correct 
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But the plea here suggested is by n 



I 



for the opinions which he 
shall express, if they be found mistaken. Here, 
if he be in an error, he freely acknowledges it 
to be a deliberate error. He would indeed 
account himself unpardonable where he to obtrude 
upon the public hia first crude thoughts on a sub- 
ject of such vast importance ; and he can truly 
declare, that what be shall offer is the result of 
close observation, serious inquiry, much reading, 
and long and repeated consideration. 

It is not improbable tbat he may be accused of 
deviating from his proper line, and of impertinently 
interfering in the concerns of a profession to which 
he does not belong. ]f it were necesaary, however, 
to defend himself against this chaise, he might 
ihelter himself under the authority of many most 
respectable examples. But to such an accuaation 
surely it may be sufficient to reply, that it is the 
duty of every man to promote the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures to the utmost of his power ; and 
that he who thinks he sees many around him, 
whom he esteems and loves, laoouring under a 
fatal error, must have a cold heart, or a most con- 
fined notion of benevolence, if he could withhold 
his endeavours to set them light, from an appre- 
hension of incuriiug the imputation of officiousness. 

Bui he might also allege, as a full justification, 
not only that Religion is the business of every one, 
but that its advancement or decline in any country 
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IS so intimately connected with the temporal inter- ' 
ests of society, as to render it the pecuUar conceni t 
of a political man ; and that what he may pre^ ] 
sume to offer on the subject of Religion may, per- 
haps, be perused with less jealousy and more 1 
candour, from the very circumstance of its havinj 
been written by a layman, which must at least , 
exclude the idea (an idea sometimes illiberal^ i 
Buggeited, to take off the effect of the works <^ 1 
ecclesiastics) that it is prompted by motives of J 
self-interest, or of professional prejudice. 

But if the writer's apology should not be found 
in the work itself, and in his avowed motive for 
undertaking it ; in vain would he endeavour to 
satisfy his readers by any excuses which he might 
allege : he will therefore proceed, without further 
preamble, to lay before them a general statement ' 
of his design. ' 

The main object which he lias in view is, not to J 
convince the sceptic, or to answer the argumentfl 
of persons who avowedly oppose the fundamental ] 
doctrines of our Religion ; but to point out the I 
scanty and erroneous system of the bulk of thosa J 
who belong to the class of orthodox Christians, and A 
to contrast their defective scheme with a represea- I 
tation of what the author apprehends to be real J 
Christianity. Often has it tilled him with deep j 
concern, to observe — in this description of persons, M 
scarcely any distinct knowledge of the real nature ] 
and principles of the Religion which they profew. J 
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The subject is of infinite importaace ; kt it not be 
driven out of our minds by the bustle or dissipa- 
tions of life. This present sceae, with all its cares 
and all its gaieties, viU soon be rolled away, and 
" we must stand before the judpnent-seat of 
Ctrisl." This awful consideration will prompt Ihe 
writer to express himself with greater freedom than 
4te should otherwise be disposed to use. And be 
trusts that this consideration, while it justifies its 
frankness, will secure to him a serious and patient 
perusal. 

But it would be trespassing on the indulgence 
of the reader to detain him with introductory re- 
marks. IjiI it only be further premised, that if 
what shall be stated should to any appear need- 
lessly austere and rigid, the writer must lay in his 
claim not to be condemned, without a fair inquiry 
vliethet his statements do or do not accord with 
the language of the sacred writings. To that test 
he refers with confidence. And it must be con- 
ceded by those who admit the authority of Scrip- 
ture, that from the decision of tlte word of God | 
there can be no appeal. 
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Scriplire account.— Ignorance in Ihls case criii 
— Two falae laailniH expoftcdp 

Before we proceed to the consideration ropuim 
of any particular defects in the religious ""'""s, 
system of the bulk of professed Christians, it maybe 
proper to point out the very inadequate conception 
which they entertain of the importance of Chris- 
tianity ingeneral, of its peculiar nature, and superior 
excellence. If we listen to their conversation, 
virtue is praised, and vice is censured; piety is 
perhaps applauded, and profaneneas condemned. 
So far all is well. But let any one, who would not 
be deceived by these" barren generalities," examine 
a little more closely, and he will fiod, that not to 
Chrialianity in particular, but at best to religion 
in general, perhaps to mere morality, their homage 
ia intended to be paid. With Christianity, as dis- 
it from these, they are little act^uamteA*, ft«sw 
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TJews of it have been so cursory and superficial, 
tha.t, far from discerning its peculiar characteristics, 
they have little more than perceived those exterior 
circumstances which distinguish it from otlier forms 
of religion. There are some few facta, and perhaps 
some leading doctrines and principles, of which 
they cannot be wholly ignorant ; but of the con- 
sequences, and relations, and practical uses of 
these, they have few ideas, or none at all. 

Does this language seem too strong? View 
tbeir plan of life, und their ordinary conduct ; and 
let us ask, wherein can we discern the points of 
discrimination between tliem and professed unbe- 
lievers ? In an age wherein it is confessed and 
lamented that infidelity abounds, do we observe in 
them any remarkable care to instruct their chiliircn 
in the principles of the faith which they profess, 
and to furnish them with arguments for ihe defence 
of it? Tliey would blush, on their child's coming 
out into the world, to think him defective tu any 
branch of that knowledge, or of those accomplish- 
ments, which belong to his station in life ; and 
accordingly these are cultivated with becoming 
assiduity. But he is left to collect his religion as 
he may : the study of Christianity has formed no 
part of his education ; and his attachment to it 
(where any attachment to it exists at all) is, too 
often, not the preference of sober reason and con- 
viction, but merely the result of early and ground- 
less prepossession. He was born in a Christian 
country; of course, he is a Christian : his father 
was a member oF the Church of England ; so is he. 
When such Is the religion handed down among us 
by hereditary succession, it uannot surprise us to 
observe young men of sense and spirit beginning 



to doubt altogether of the truth of the system ti^ 
which they have been brought up, and ready tot 
abandon a station which they are unable to liefeud^ 
Knowing Christianity chiefly in the dif}icultia| 
which it con^ins, and in the impossibilities whic^ 
are Talaeiy imputed to it, they fall perhaps into thor 
company of infidels ; where they are shaken by 
frivolous objections and profane cavils, which, tiad' 
their religious persuasion been grounded in reasoiti 
and argument, would have passed by them " sap 
the idle wind." • 

Let us beware, before it be too late. No on* 
can say into what discredit Christianity may herebjf 
grow, at a time when the unrestrained intercourse^ 
subsisting among the severol ranks and classes of 
society, so much favours the general diffusion o§ 
the sentiments of the higher orders. To a similarf 
ignorance may perhaps be ascribed, in no smallft 
degree, the success with which, in a neighbourinB'' 
country,Christianityhasoflate years been attacked/ 
Had she not been wholly unarmed for the contest,^ 
however she tnight have been forced from hen 
untenable posts, and compelled to disembarraoit:' 
lierself from her load of incumbrances, she nevt^ 
could have been driven altogether out of the fiel4* 
by her puny assailants, with all their cavils, and 
gibes, and sarcasms ; for in these consisted the 
main strength of their petty artillery. Let ui 
beware, lest we also suffer from a like cause ; not 
let it be our crime and our reproach, that in 
schools, perhaps even in colleges, Christianity is 
almost, if not altogether, neglected. 

It cannot be cK])ected, that they who are so 
little attentive to this great object in the education 
of tlieir children, should be more so in otiisit ^U?. 
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of tlieir conduct, where less strongly stimulated by 
affection, and less obviously loaded with respon- 
I sibility. They are of course, therefore, little re- 
' gardful of the state of Christianity in their own 
' country, and still more indifferent about communi- 
cating the light of divine truth to the nations 
I which still " Bit in darkness." 

But religion, it may be replied, is not noisy 
' and ostentatious ; it is modest and private in its 
nature; it resides in a man's own bosom, and shuns 
&e observation of the multitude, Be it so. 

From the transient and distant view, then, which 

I we have been taking of these unassuming Chris- 

I tians, let us approach a little nearer, and listen 

to the unreserved conversation of their confidential 

hours. Here, if any where, the interior of the heart 

I is laid open, and we may asceitain the true prin- 

L ciples of their regards and aversions; tlie scale by 

I which they measure the good and evil of life. Here, 

f however, you will discover few or no traces of 

Christianity. She scarcely finds herself a place 

amidst the many objects of their hopes, and fears, 

and joys, and sorrows. Grateful, perhaps, (as 

well indeed they may be grateful,) for health, and 

talents, and affluence, and other temporal pos- 

. sessions, they scarcely reckon in the number of 

i ike.it blessings this grand distinguishing mark of 

I the bounty of Providence. Or if they mention it 

[ at all, it IS noticed coldly and formally, like one 

t of those obsolete claims, to which, though but of 

L nnall account in the estimate of our wealth or 

I -power, we think it as well to put in our title, from 

I considerations of family decorum or of national 

But what more than all the rest establishes the 
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point in qaestion — t^t their conversatioD take ft 
graver turn : here at length their letigion, modeat 
and retiredasitis,mustbeex[>ected to disclose itself; 
here, howeTcr, you will look in vain for the religion 
of jesuB. Their standard of right and wrong is 
not the standard of the gospel ; they approve and 
condemn by a diflerent rule i they advance prin- 
ciples, Bod maintain opim'ons, altogether opposite 
to the genius and character of Christianity. Yoit 
would fancy yourself rather among the tolloweia 
of the old schools of philosophy : nor is it easy to 
gueas how any one could satisfy himself to the 
contrary, unless, by mentioning the name of some 
acknowledged heretic, he should afford them 
occasion of demonstrating their zeal for the reli- 
gion of their country. 

The truth is, their opinions on the subject of 
religion are not formed from the perusal of ibt 
word of Grod. The bible lies on the shelf un- 
opened ; and they would be wholly ignorant of its 
contents, except for what they hear occasionally 
at church, or for the faint traces which their 
memories may still retain of the lessons of theii 
earliest infancy. 

How different, nay, in many respects, how con- 
tradictory, would be the two systems of mere 
morals, of which the one should be formed from 
the commonly received maxima of the Christian 
world, and the other from the study of the holy 
scriptures 1 It would be curious to remark in any 
one, who had hitherto satisfied himself with the 
former, the astonishment which would be excited 
on his first introduction to the latter. We are 
not left here to bare conjecture. This was, in fact, 
the effect produced on the mind of a late ingenious 
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writer,* of whose little work, though it bears some 
marks of liis customary love of paradox, we must 
at least confess that it exposes, in a strong point of 
view, the poverty of that superficial religion which 
prevails in our day; and that it throughout dis- 
plays that happy perspicuity and grace which 
BO eminently characterizes the compositions of its 
author. But after this willing tribute of com- 
mendation, we are reluctantly compelled to remark, 
that the work in question discredits the cause 
which it was meant to serve, by many crude and 
extravagant positions ; a defect from which no one 
can be secure who forms? hasty judgment of a 
deep and comprehensive subject, the several rela- 
tions of which have been imperfectly surveyed ; 
and, above all, it must be lamented that it treats 
the great question which it professes to discuss, 
rather as a matter of mere speculation, than as one 
wherein our everlasting interests are involved. 
Surely, the writer's object should have been to 
convince his readers of their guilt still more than 
of their ignorance, and to leave them impressed 
rather with a sense of their danger than of tbdr 
folly. 

It were needless to multiply arguments in order 
to prove how criminal the voluntary ignorance, 
of which we have been speaking, must appear in 
the sight of God. It must be confessed by all 
who believe that we arc accountable creatures, 
and to such only the writer is addressing himself, 
that we shall have to answer hereafter to the 
Almighty for all the means we have here enjoyed 
of improving ourselves, or of promoting the happi- 
ness of others. If, when summoned to give an 



account of our stewardship, we shall he calletl/ 
upon to answer for the use wliich we have madoL, 
of our bodily orgaus, aad of our means of relj' ^ 
tiie wants of our fellow-creatures; how much moiv 
for the exercise of the nobler faculties of out. 
nature, of invention, memory, judgment, an^' 
opportunity for our employment of every instru-?' 
ment of diligent application, and serious reflection^ 
and honest decision. And to what subject migh^ 
we in all reason be expected to apply more earwi 
nestly, than to that wherein our own eternal inWt 
tereats are at issue ? When God of his goodnei 
hath vouchsafed to grant us sudi abundant mean* 
of instruction in that wliicli we are most concerned 
to know, how gjeat must be the guilt, and how 
awful the punishment, of voluntary ignoram 

And why are we in this pursuit alone to expect^ 
knowledge without inquiry, and success without 
endeavour ? The whole analogy of nature incr' 
cates a different lesson, and our own judgmei 
in matters of temporal interest and worldly poll 
confirm the truth of her suggestions. Bountil 
as is the hand of Providence, its gifts are not t 
bestowed as to seduce ua into indolence, but t 
rouse us to exertion ; and no one expects to attai 
to tiie height of learning, or arts, or power, ( 
wealth, or military glory, without vigorous res< 
lution, and strenuous diligence, and steady persi 
verance. Yet we expect to be Christiana withoi 
labour, study, ov inquiry. This is the more pn 
posteroue, because Christianity, being a revelatic 
from God, and not the invention of man, dL 
covering to ug new relations, with their corn 
s]K)ndent duties; containing also doctrines, motiveafi 
and precepts peculiar to itself; we cannot 
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sonably espect to become proficients in it hy the 
accidental intercourses of life, as one might learn 
insensibly the maxims of worldly policy, or a 
scheme of mere morals. 

Scripinre The diligent perusal of the holy Bcrip- 
"w™""- turos would discover to us our past 
iguorahce. We should cease to be deceived by 
superficial appearances, and to confound the 
gospel of Christ with the aystems of philosophers ; 
we alionld become impressed with tlie weighty 
truth, Eo much forgotten in the present day, that 
Christianity calls on ub, as we value our immortal 
H)uls, not merely, in general, to be religious and 
moral, but specially to believe the doctrines, 
imbibe the principles, and practise the precepts of 
Christ. It mig-ht be to run into too great length 
to confirm this position beyond dispute by express 
quotations from the word of God, And (not to 
anticipate what belongs more properly to a subse- 
quent part of the work) it may be sufficient here to 
remark iu general, that Christianity is always repre- 
sented in scripture as the grand, the unparalleled 
instance of God's bounty to mankind. This un- 
speakable gift was graciously held forth in the 
original promise to our first parents ; it was pre- 
dicted by a long-continued seiies of prophets ; the 
subject of their prayers, in(|uiriea, and longing 
expectations. In a world which opposed and 
persecuted them, it was their source of peace, and 
hope, and consolation. At length it approached — 
the desire of all nations — the long-expected star 
announced its presence— a multitude of the hea- 
_ fenly host hailed its introduction, and proclaimed 
■ '*! cnaracter ; " Glory to God in the highest, on 
itli peace, good-wilt towards men." The gospel 
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is every where represented in scriptHre by s 
figures as are most strongly calculated to impreNt | 
on our minds a sense of its value ; it is spoken of ] 
as light from darkness, as release from prison, a# 
deliverance from captivity, as life from death. 
" Lord, now leltest thou thy servant depart in ' 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation," wi " ' 
the exclamation with -which it was welcomed b 
the pious Simeon ; and it was universally receive 
among the early converts with Ih auk fulness an 
joy. At one time, the communication of it is prt 
mised as a reward ; at another, the loss of it 
threatened as a punishment. And, short as 



the form of prayer taught 
Saviour, the more general 
dom of Christ constitutes 
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of the kinj 
leading petb^ 



tions. 

With what exalted conceptions of the 
portance of Christianity ought we to be filled 1 
such descriptions as these ? Yet, in vain have v 
" line upon line, and precept upon precept." 
Thus predicted, thus prayed and longed for, t' 
announced, characterized, and rejoiced in, 
heavenly treasure, poured into our lap in : 
abundance, we scarce accept. We turn fror 
coldly, or at best possess it negligently, as i 
thing of no estimation. But a due sense of if 
value would assuredly be impressed upon us 
the diligent study of the word of God.that bles 

litory of heavenly truth and consolatiolln 
ce it is that wo are to learn what we on^D^ 
believe and what to practise. And, surelyj 
one would think that much importunity v 
be rerjuisite to induce men to a perusal of t 
sacred volume. Reason dictates, revelation comi 
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mands, " Faith comes by hearino;, and hearing 
by the word of God." "Search the scriptures," 
" Be ready to give to every one a reason of the 
hope that is in you." Such are the declarations 
and injunctions of the inspired writers ; injunc- 
tions confirmed by commendations of those who 
obey tlie admonition. Yet, is it not undeniable 
that, with the bible in our houses, we are ignorant 
of its contents ; and that hence, in a great mea- 
sure, it arises, that the bulk of the Christian world 
know BO little, and mistake so greatly in what 
regards the religion which they profess ? 

This is not the place for inquiring at large, 
whence it b that those who assent to the position, 
that the bible is the word of God, and 'who pro- 
fess to rest their hopes on the Christian basis, 
contentedly acquiesce in a state of such lamentable 
ignota,nce. But it may not be improper here to 
Two b)i6 touch on two kindred opinions ; from 
nuiiEn which, in the minds of the more thought- 
uipag . j.^j an^ ggf Jqus^ jjijs acqulescence appears 
to derive much secret support. The one is, that 
it signifies little what a man believes ; look to his 
fraclice. The other (of the same family) that 
sincerity is all in all. Let a man's opinions and 
conduct be what they may, yet, provided he be 
sincerely convinced that they are right, however 
the exigencies of civil society may require him to 
be dealt with among men, in the sight of God he 
cannot be criminal. 

It would detain us too long fully to set forth 
the various merits of these favourite positions, of 
which it is surely not the smallest excellence, that 
.^ey are of unbounded application, comprehending 
within their capacious limits all the errors which 



liave been believed, and many of the most de»* 
perale crimes which have been perpetrated among 
men. Of the former of these maxims, we matj- 
remark, that it proceeds on the monslroua suppM 
sition, already noticed, that although accountably 
creatures, we shall not be called to account tot 
the exercise of our intellectual and mental powen,. 
Moreover, it is founded on that grossly fallaciouk 
assumption, that a man's opinions will not !□• 
liuence his practice. The advocates of Ihtl 
fashionable principle require to be reminded, tlist 
tiie judgment oHea receives a corrupt bias from 
the heart and the affections ; that vice is th« 
fruitful mother of prejudice and error. Forgetfii 
of these acknowledged truths, and confounding 
the most important moral distinctions, they place 
on the same level those who, carefully weeding 
from their hearts every false principle, occupy 
themselves in a sincere and warm pursuit of truth, 
and those who yield themselves implicitly to the 
opinions, whatever they may be, which early pro- 
possession may have infused, or which passton oc 
interest, or even acquiescing indolence, may hay* 
imposed upon their minds. 

T!ie latter of the foregoing maxima, that sincerity 
is all in all, proceeds on this groundless supposi- 
tion, thut the Supreme Being has not afforded us 
sufHcient means of discriminating truth from false- 
hood, right from wrong : and it implies, that, be a 
man's opinions or conduct ever so wild and extra- 
vagant, we are to presume that they are as much 
the result of impartial inquiry and honest convic- 
13 if his sentiments and actions had been 
Wctly conformable to die rules of reason and 
Briety. Never, indeed, was there a ^lciftci^U. 
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;, more sovereign in itt 
V docs its beautiful Bimplicity, also, 
mpendious brevity, give it rank before the 
laborious subtleties of Bellarmin I Clement and 
Ravaillac, aati other wortliies of a similar stamp, 
from whose purity of intention the world lias 
hitherto withheld its due tribute of applause, would 
here have found a ready plea ; and their injured 
innocence shall now at length receive its full 
though tardy vindifation. " These, however," it 
may be replied, " are excepted cases." Certainly, 
they are cases of which, because they clearly 
expose the unsoundness of his principle, any one 
who maintains the opinion in question would be 
glad to disencumber himself. But it will be in- 
cumbent on such an one first to explain with 
precision why they are to be exempted from its 
operation, and this he will 6nd an impossible task ; 
for sincerity, in its popular sense, cannot be made 
the criterion of guilt and innocence on any ground, 
which will not equally serve to justify the assassins 
who have been instanced. The conclusion cannot 



i fiiUy persuaded 
of any action, than those men 



be eluded ; 
of tlie i 

were convinced that the horrid deed they ^ 
about to perpetrate was not merely lawful, but 
highly meritorious. Thus Clement and Ravaillac 
being unquestionably sincere, they were therefore 
indubitably innocent. Nay, Che absurd and per- 
nicious tendency of this principle might be shewn 
to be even greater than what has yet been stated. 
It would scarcely be going too far to assert, that 
wbilst it tcoms the defence of petty villains, of 
"^se who still retain the sense of good and evil, it 
rids fortJi, like some well- frequented sanctuary. 
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a secure asylum to those more finished criminals, 
who, from long habits of wickedness, are lost alike 
to the perception as to the practice of virtue ; and 
. that it selects a seared conscience, and a heart 
become callouE to all moral distinctions, as the 
special objects of its care. Nor is it only in pro- 
fane history, that instances are to be found like 
those which we have mentioned, of persons com- 
mitting the greatest cdmea with a sincere convic- 
tion of the rectitude of their conduct. Scripture 
will afford us parallels ^ and it was surely to guard 
us against the very error which we have been now 
exposing, that our blessed Saviour forewarned his 
disciples, " The time cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doethGod service." 

A principle like this must then be abandoned, 
and the advocates for sincerity must be compelled 
to restore this abused term to its genuine signifi- 
cation, and to acknowledge that it must imply 
honesty of mind, a faithful use of the means of 
knowledge and improvement, a desire of being in- 
structed, humble inquiry, impartial consideration, 
and unprejudiced judgment. It is to these we 
would earnestly call you ; and to such dispo- 
sitions of mind, ever to be accompanied with 
fervent prayer for the Divine blessing, scrip- 
ture every where holds forth the most animat- 
ing promises. " Ask, and ye shall receive ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you ; ho ! every one that ihirsteth, 
come ye to the waters;" such are tlie comfortable 
assurances, such the gracious encouragements to 
the truly sincere inquirer. How deep will be our 
guilt, if we slight all these benevolent offers 1 
" How many prophets and kings have desMti \a 
c2 
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hear the things that we hear, and have not heard 
them !" Great, iiideed, are our opportunities ; 
great also is our responsibility. Lcl us awaken 
to a true sense of our situation. Every considera- 
tion is presented to us, that can alarm our fears, 
or animate our industry. Mow soon may the 
brightness of our meridian sun be darkened ! Or, 
sliould the long-suffering of God still continue to 
us the mercies which we so mucli abuse, this will 
only aggravate our crime, and in the end enhance 
our punishment. The time of reckoning will at 
lengUi arrive. And when finally summoned to the 
bar of God, to give an account of our stewardship, 
what plea can we have to urge in our defence, if 
we remain willingly and obstinately ignorant of the 
way which leads to life, with such transcendent 
means of knowing it, and such ui^ent motives to 
''8 pursuit? 



CHAFFER It. 

OF HUMAN NATURE. 



SIfter considering the defective notions Popiun 
of the importance of Cliristianity in ""''"i"- 
getteral, which prevail amoug the higjier orders of 
professed Christians, the particular misconceptions 
wbicb Brst come under our notice, respect tbo 
corruption and weakness of human nature. This | 
is a topic on which it is possible that many, into 
whose hands the^present work shell fall, may not I 
lia,ve bestowed much attention. If the case be so* I 
it may be requisite to intreat them to lend a patient J 
and a serious ear. llie subject ia of the deepert J 
import. Nor are we afraid of going too far, wheo I 
we assert, that it lies at the very root of all true | 
religion, and is eminently the basis and ground- J 
work of Christianity. I 

So far as the writer has had an opportunity of J 
remarking, the generality of professed Christtftot J 
among the higher classes, either altogether ove^V 
look or deny, or at least greatly extenuate, tlicl 
corruption and weakness here in c|uestiaD. They ] 
acknowledge, indeed, that there is, and ever haa I 
been in the world, a great portion o£ \vcft ^.'oi^J 



^ that- 
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wickcdaeaa j that mankiud have been ever prone 
to Eensuality and selfishness, in disobedience to 
the more refined and liberal principles of their 
nature ; that in all ages and cOuntnes, in public 
and in private life, innumerable instances have 
been afforded of oppression, of rapacity, of cruelty, 
of fraud, of envy, and of malice. They own that 
it is too often in vain that you inform the under- 
standing, and convince the judgment. They admit 
that you do not thereby reform the hearts of men. 
■STiough they Anoiif their duty, they wiU not practise 
no, not even when you have forced them to 
ledge that the path of virtue is also that of 
real interest, and of solid enjoyment. 

These facta are certain ; they cannot be dis- 
puted ; and they are, at the same time, so obvious, 
that one would have thought the celebrated 
apophthegm of the Grecian sage, "the majority 
are wicked," would scarcely have established his 
claim to intellectual superiority. 

But, though these effects of human depravity 
are every where acknowledged and lamented, we 
must not expect to find them traced to their true 



Prepare yourself to hear rather of frailty and 
infirmity, of petty transgressions, of occasional 
failings, of sudden surprisals, and of such other 
qualifying terms as may serve to keep out of view 
the true source of tlie evil, and, without shocking 
the understanding, may administer consolation to 
the pride of human nature. The bulk of professed 
Christians are used to speak of man as of a being, 
who, naturally pure, and inclined to all virtue, is 
sometimes, almost involuntarily, drawn out of the 
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right course, or is overpowered by the violence of , 
temptation. Vice witli them is rather an acci- 
dental aud temporary, iLan a constitutional and I 
habitual distemper ; a noxious plant, which, I 
though found to live, and even to thrive, in the J 
human mind, is not tlie natural growth and pro- ^ 
(luclionofthe soil. I 

Far different is the humiliating !an- j^^ ueomit 1 
guage of Christianity. From it we proved fram I 
learn that man is an apostate creature, i^pnn. I 
fallen from his high original, degraded J 

in his nature, and depraved in his faculties; ini M 
disposed to good, and disposed to evil ; prone t$^ 
vice, it is natural and easy to him ; disinclined to 
virtue, it is diilicult and laborious ; that he ii 
tainted with sin, not slightly and superficially, but 
radically and to the very core. These are irutlia 
which, however mortifying to our pride, one would 
think (if this very cormpiion itself did not warp 
the judgment) none would be hardy enough to 
attempt to controvert. I know nothing which 
brings them home so forcibly ti 
as the consideration of what still r 
our primitive dignity, wlien contrasted with t 

fsent state of mord degradation, 



tEuimine first with attention the natural powers I 
and faculties of man ; invention, reason, judg* 
mcnt, memory : a mind " of large discourse," i 
" looking before and after," reviewing the past^ i 
thence determining for the present, and antici- 1 
patmg tlic future; discerning, collecting, com- ] 
biuing, comparing ; capable, not merely of ■i,-§^t&. I 
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■ fending, but of admiring the beauty of moral 
excellence : with fear and hope, to warn and ani- 
; with joy and sorrow, to solace and soften ; 
■■■with love to attach, with sympathy to harmoniEe, 
liwith courage to attempt, with patience to endure, 
^■nd with the power of conscience, that faithful 
monitor within the breast, to enforce the conclu- 
sions of reason, and direct and regulnte the 
ptSBions of the soul. Truly, we must pronounce 
him " majestic though in ruin." " Happy, happy 
LWorltl !" would be the exclamation of the inha- 
^tetiint of some other planet, on being told of a globe 
R&e ours, peopled with such creatures as these, 
rwid abounding with situations and occasions to 
oall forth the multiplied excellencies of their 
nature. " Happy, happy world ! with what de- 
b light must your great Creator and Governor witness 
[■your conduct, and what a glorious recompense 
f awaits you, whea your term of probation shall 
Y have expired." 

I> But we have indulged too long in these de- 
IcUghtfiil speculations j a sad reverse presents itself, 
I on our survey of the actual state of man, when, 
Wftom viewing h's natural powers, we follow him 
I 'into practice and see the uses to which he applies 
f them. Take m the whole of the prospect, view 
toum in every age and el male, and nation, in 
BpTcry condit o and per od of society. Where 
IEmw do you d sco er the characters of his exalted 
Knture ? " How a thu gold become dim, and the 
Pfine gold changed . How is his reason clouded, 
; bis affections perverted, his conscience stupitied ! 
How do anger, and envy, and hatred, and re- 
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up in his wretched bosom '. How^ ] 
3 the meanest of liis appetites! What 
fatal propeasities does he discover to evil ! What 
inaptitude to good ! 

Dwell awhile on the state of the ancient world ; 
not merely on that benighted part of it where all 
lay buried in brutish ignorance and barbarism, 
but on the seats of civilized and polished nation^ J 
on the empire of taste, and learning, and philo-^ I 
sophy : yet in tliese chosen regions, with whatever 
lustre the sun of science poured forth ita ray, the 
moral darkness was so thick " that it might be 
felt." Behold their sottish idolatries, their absurd 
superstitions, their want of natural affection, their 
brutal excesses, tlieir unfeeling oppression, their 
savage cruelty I Look not to the illiterate and 
the vulgar, but to the learned and refined. Form 
not your ideas from the conduct of the less re- 
strained and more licentious ; you will turn awav 
with disgust and shame from the allowed ana 
familiar habits of the decent and tlie moral. 
St. Paul best states the facts, and fumiahes the J 
explanation ; " because they did not like to retaia J 
God in their knowledge, he gave them over to i 
reprobate mind." ' 

Now direct your view to another quarter, to th« 1 
7 hemisphere, where the bane- 1 



inhabitants of a 
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I fill practices and contagious example of the old 
I vorld had never travelled. Surely, among these 
K'CJBldren of nature we may expect to find those 
■nrtuous tendencies, Tor wliich we have hitherto 
Hpoited in vain ! Alas ! our search will still be 
PStuitless 1 -They are represented by the historian 
r of America (whose account is more favourable 
\ ttian those of some other great authorities) as 
F being a compound of pride, indolence, selfi^mess, 
I inning', and crnelty ;" full of a revenge which 
IjlothiRg could satiate, of a ferocity which nothing 
^could soften ; stran^rs to the most amiable sen- 
Hfeilities of nature.f Tbey appeared incapable of 
I Mnjugal affection, or parental fondness, or filial 
reverence, or social attachments ; uniting, too, with 
their state of barbarism, many of the vices and 
weaknesses of polished society. Their horrid treat- 
ment of captives taken in war, on whose bodies 
they feasted, after putting them to death by the 
most cruel tortures, is so well known, that we 
may spare the disgusting recital. No commend- 
able qualities relieve this gloomy picture, except 
fortitude, and perseverance, and zeal for the wel- 
lare (^ their little community ; if this last quality, 
exercised and directed as it was, can be thought 
deserving of commendation. 

But you give tip the heathen nations as inde- 
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fensible, and wish ratlier to funn your estimate of 
man from a view of countries which have been 
blessed with tlie light of revelation. True it is, 
and with joy let us record the concession, Chris- 
trunity has set the general tone of morals much 
higher than it was ever found in the pagan world. 
She has every where improved the chafticter ot 
man, and midtiplied the comforts of society, pa 
ticiilarly to the poor and the weak, who from H 
beginning she professed to take under her specU 
patronage. Like her divine Author, " who iead 
iiis rain on the evil and on the good," she show^ 
down unnumbered blessings on thousands 

Erofil from her bounty, while they forget or i 
er power, and set at nought her authority, ret 
even in this more favoured situation we shall dis- 
cover too many lamentable proofs of the depravity 
of man. Nay, this depravity will now become' 
even more apparent and less excusable. For whrf'- 
bars does it not now overleap? Over what mi^c I 
lives is it not now victorious ? Consider well thflH"^ 
superior light and advantages which we enjoy, i 
tlien appreciate the superior obligations which a 
imposed on us. Consider in how many cases o 
evil propensities are now kept from breaking fort 
by the superior restraints under which vice is laid 
iimong us by positive laws, and by the amender 
standard of public opinion; and we may 1: 

isted in conjecturing whiit force is to be ass ^ 
1.1 these motives by the dreadful proofs which have 

i.^en lately exhibited in a neighbouring country, 
:liut, when their influence is withdrawn, the mosl 
;iirociOiis crimes can be perpetrated shamelessly 
and in the face of day. Consider then the superior 
tjicellence of our moral code, the new ^rmw^V'^ 
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4>f obedience famished by the gospel, and, above 
all, tlie awful sanction which the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity derive from the clear djs- 
icovery of a future state Of retribution, and from 
^he annunciation of that tremendous day "when 
T»e sball stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." 
Yet, in spite of all our knowledge, thus euforced 
and pressed home by so solemn a notice, how little 
baa been our progress in virtue ! It has been by 
no means such as to prevent the adoption, in our 
days, of various maxims of antiquity, which, when 
yKll considered, too clearly establish the depravity 
i9F man It may not be amiss to adduce a few 
instances in proof of this assertion. It is now no 
less acknowledged than heretofore, that prosperity 
hardens the heart ; that unlimited power is ever 
abused, instead of being rendered the instrument 
of diffusing happiness; that habits of vice grow up 
of themselves, whilst those of virtue are of alow 
and difficult formation ; that they who draw the 
finest pictures of virtue, and seem most enamoured 
of her charms, are often the least under her in- 
fluence, and by the merest trifles are drawn aside 
from that line of conduct which they most seri- 
ously recommend to others ; that all this takes 
place, though most of the pleasures of vice ate to 
be found with less alloy in the paths of virtue ; 
Vhilst, at the same time, these paths afford superior 
and more exquisite delights, peculiar to them- 
selves, and are free from the diseases and bitter 
remorse, at the price of which vicious gratifica- 
tions are so often purchased. 

It may suffice to touch very slightly on some 
Other arguments, which it would hardly be right 
to leave altogether unnoticed: one of these (the 
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justice of which, however denied by superficial 
moralists, parents of strict principles can abun- 
dantly testify) may be drawn from the perverse 
and toward dispositions perceivable in children, 
the correction of which too often baffles the most 
strenuous efforts of the wise and good. Another 
may be drawn from the various deceits we are 
apt to practise on ourselves, to which no one can 
be a stranger, who has ever contemiriated the ope- 
rations of his own mind with serious attention. 
To the influence of this species of corruption it 
has been in a great degree owing, that Chris- 
tianity itself has been too often disgraced. The 
gospel of peace has been tunied into an engine 
of cruelty, -and, amidst the bitlernesa of perse- 
cution, every trace has disappeared of the mild 
and beneficent spirit of ihe religion of Jesus. In 
w\\At degree must the taint have worked itself 
into the frame, and corrupted the habit, when 
the most wholesome nutriment can be thus coa- 
verted into the deadliest poison ! Wishing alway* 
to argue from such premises as are not only really, 
sound, but from such aa cannot even be quesr 
tioned by those to whom this work is addressed, 
little was said, in representing the deplorable state 
of the heathen world, respecting their defective 
and unworthy conceptions in what regards the 
Supreme Being, who even then "left not himseh 
wiUiout witness, but gave them rain and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness." But surely to any who call i.hemselvea 
Christians, it may be justly urged as an astonish- 
; instance of human depravity, that we our- 
I, who enjoy the full light of revelaliovi-, \si 
a God has vouchsafed such cleat dts'iD'S' 
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«f what we are concerned to know of liis being- 
and attributes ; who profess to believe " that in 
him we live, and move, and have our being;;" that 
to him we owe all the comforts we here enjoy, 
and the otfer of eternal glory, purchased for us by 
the atoning blood of his own Son ; ("' thanka be 
to God for his unspeakable gift !") that we, thus 
loaded with mercies, should be continually charge- 
sblewith foiwetting his authority, and being un- 
■grateful for his benefits; with glig-hting his gi'a- 
i «ioua proposals, or at best receiving them with 
L.-eold and unaffected hearts, 

ri' But to put the question concerning the natural 
[ fepravity of man to the severest test : take the 
-best of the human species, the watchful sell- 
denying Christian, and let htm decide the contro- 
I irersy ; not by inferences drawn from the practices 
tif a thoughtless and dissolute world, but by an 
t ^peal to his personal experience- Go with hini 
I Into his closet, ask him his opinion of the corrup- 
I tion of the heart, and he will tell you that he is 
deeply sensible of its power, for that ho has learned 
it from much self-observation, and long acquaiiit- 
l Ance with the workings of his own mind. He will 
L tell you, that every day strengthens this convic- 
^'^on ; yea, that hourly he sees fresh reason to de- 
plore his want of simplicity in intention, his infir- 
BJty of purpose, his low views, his selfish unworthy 
desireg, liis backwardness to set about his duty, 
his languor and coldness in performing it : that he 
finds himself obliged continually to confess, that 
he feels within him two opposite principles, and 
that " he cannot do the things tliat he would." 
He cries out In the language of the excellent 
Hooker, " The little fruit which we have ui holi- 
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ness, it Is, God knoweth, corrupt and uusound: 
we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge 
notiiing in the world for it, we dare not call God 
to reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-books ; 
our continual suit to him is, and must be, to bear 
with our infinnities, and pardon our offences." 

Such is the moral history, such the condition of 
man. The figures of the piece may vary, and the 
colouring may sometimes be of a darker, sometimes 
of a lighter hue ; but the principles of the compo- 
sition, the grand outlines, are every where tbo _ 
same. Wherever we direct our view, we discover "I 
the melancholy proofs of our depravity ; whetliAP-* 
we look to ancient or modern times, to barbarous 
or civilized nations, to the conduct of the world 
around us, or to the monitor within the breast; 
whether we read, or hear, or act, or think, 
or feel, the same humiliating lesson is forced 



Now, when we look back to the picture whidl J 
was formerly drawn of the natvral powers of | 
man, and compare this his actual state with that r 
for which, from a consideration of those powers, 1 
he seems to have been originally designed, how 
are we to account for the astonishing contrast I I 
will frailty, or infirmity, or occasional lapses, or 1 
sudden surprisals, or uny such qualifying terms, 
convey an adequate idea of the nature of the 
distemper, or point out its cause ? How, on any 
principles of common reasoning, can we account 
for it, but by conceiving that man, since he came 
out of the hands of his Creator, has contracted a 
taint, and that the venom of this subtle pci'vMjTi\va.s 
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n communicated throughout the race of Aclikin , 
ry where ediibkiog incontestable marks of iia 
fiital malignity? Hence it has arisen, that t)ie 
appetites deriving new strength, and tlie powers 
eit reason and conscience being weakened, the 
latter have fe«bly and impotently pleaded against 
those forbidden indulgences which the turmer have 
solicited. Sensual gratihcationB and illicit affec- 
tions have debased our nobler powers, and indis- 
posed our hearts to the discovery of God, and to 
tiie consideration of his perfections ; to a constant 
willing submission toliis'aiffliority, and obedience 
to his laws. By a repetition of vicious acts, evil 
Iiabits have been formed within ua, and have 
riveted the fettera of sin. Left to the conse- 
quences of our own folly, the understanding has 
grown darker, and the heart more obdurate ; 
reason has at length betrayed her trust, and even 
conscience herself has aided the delusion, til), 
instead of deploring our miserable condition, we 
have too often hugged our chains, and even gloried 
in our ignominious bondage. 

Such is the general account of the progress of 
vice, where it is suffered to attain to its full growth 
in the human heart. The circumstances of indi- 
viduals indeed will be found to difier j 



tude 

descriptive of the case, 

of others, their bonds i 
dation more complete, 
while appeared almost 
confinement, but none 
without exception 



figure so exactly 
more rigorous than that 
)re galling, their ilegra- 
Somc, toe, have for a 
have escaped from their 
re altogether free; all, 
greater or less degree. 



bear about them, more visible or more concealed, 
the disgraceful marks of tlieir captivity. 



Such, on a full and fair invesiigulion, inu 
cunl'essed to be tlie state uf facts; and liow call ] 
this be accouDtcd for on any other supposition, , 
than that of some original taint, some radical 1 
prineipic of corruption ? All otber solutions arA I 
nnaalisfactory, whilst the potent cause which has , 
been ossi^ed does abundantly, and can alone 
sufficiently, account for the effect. It appears, then, 
that the corruption of human nature is proved hy 
the same mode of reasoning as that which hatil 
been deemed conclusive in establishing the ex- i 
isCence of the principle of gravitation and ascer* I 
taining jts laws; that the doctrine rests on that I 
solid basis od which Newton hath raised the su- 1 
perstructure of hia sublime philosophy ; that it ift I 
not a mere speculation, an uncertain thou^ I 
perhaps an ingenious theory, but the sure result I 
of large and actual experiment; deduced frora I 
incontestable facts, and still more fully approving S 
its truth by harmonizing with the several partSy | 
and accounting for the various phenomena, jarring J 
otherwise and inexplicable, of the great system i» J 
the universe. • J 

Here, however, revelation interposes, and sus^J 
tains the fallible conjectures of our unassisted:-! 
reason. The holy scriptures speak of us as fallen I 
creatures; in ahnost every page we shall find J 
something that Is calculated to abate the loftinessjJ 
and silence the pretensions of man. "The imVifl 
gination of man's heart is evil from his youth." 1 
" What is man, that he should be clean ? and Im. I 
wluch is born of a woman, that he should be righ-i|l 
teous?"" " How much more abominable and'l 
liUhy is man, which drinketh iuii|uity like water V'-t; 1 
•Jobiv, w. tibia, ifl. m 
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" The Lord looked down from Leaven upon 
the children of men, to see if tliere were any 
that did understand, and seek God. They are 
VI gone aside ; they are altogether become 
filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one."" "Who can say, I have made my heart 
clean, I am pure from my sin V'f " The heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, 
who can know it?" "Behold, I was shapen in 
wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived 
me." " We were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others, fulfilling the desires of tlie flesh 
and of the mind." " O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death !" 
Passages might be multiplied upon passages, which 
Bpeak the same language, and these again might 
be illustrated and confirmed by various other con- 
Biderations, drawn from the same sacred source ; 
■uch as those which represent a thorough change, 
a renovation of our nature, as being necessary to 
our becoming true Christians ; or which are sug- 
gested by observing that holy men refer their good 
dispositions aud affections to the immediate agency 
of the Supreme Being. 



it But the word of God instructs us that 
we have to contend not only with our 
rbwn natural depravity, but with the power of 
darkness, the evil spirit, who rules in the hearts of 
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the wicked, and whose di 
ripture to be so general, as 



learn fraSk 
entitle him to tl 
denomination of " the prince of this. world." Thei» 
cannot be a Btronger proof of the difference yiidA 
exists between the religious system of the scrips 
tures, and that of the bulk of nominal ChrUtian^ 
than the proof which is aHbrded by the subject 
now in question. The esiatence and agency of the* 
evil spirit, though so distinctly and repeatedly af*- 
firmed in scripture, arealmost univei'sally exploded^ 
in a country which professes to admit the authoritj' 
of the sacred volume. Some other doctrines at 
revelation, the force and meaning of which axt 
commonly iu a great degree explained away, aif 
yet conceded in general terms ; but this aeem» 
almost on the point of being universally abao* 
doned, as a po^t uo longer tenable. It is regarded 
as an evanescent prejudice, which it would now bf 
a discredit to any man of understanding to believe. 
Like ghosts and witches, and other phanti 
which haunted the night of superstition, it cannot' 
in these more enlightened times stand the test of 
our severe scrutiny. To be suffered to pass away 
ijuictly, is as much as it can hope for; and A 
might rather expect to be laughed off the stage, i 
a j ust object of contempt and derision. 

But although the scripture doctrine concerning 
the evil spirit is thus generally eJiploded, yeU, 
were we to consider the matter seriously ana 
fairly, we should probably find g^rouud for be-* 
lieving that there is no better reason for its b 
abandoned, than that many absurd stories, i 
cerning spirits and apparitions, have been used to 
be propagated amongst weak and credulous people! 
and that the evil spirit not being the object of 
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I'liodily eyes, it would argue the same weakness to 
l^ive credit to the doctrine of its existence and 
I'flgency. But, to be consistent with ourselves, we 
KDight almost as well, on the same principle, deny 
^e reality of all other incorporeal beings. What 
IE there, in truth, in the doctrine, which is in itself 
improbable, or wliich is not confirmed by analogy ? 
We see, in fact, that there are wicked men, 
enemies to God, and malignant towards their 
ieltow-creatures, who take pleasure, and often 
. succeed, in seducing others to the commission of 
' evil. Why, then, should it be deemed incredible, 
that there may be spiritual intelligences of similar 
i propensities, who may, in like manner, be per- 
I mitted to tempt men to the practice of sin ? 
VSurely, we may retort upon our opponents the 
\ charge of absurdity, and justly accuse them of 
' gross inconsistency, in admitting, without diffi- 
culty, the existence and operation of these quali- 
' ties in a being like man, compounded of matter 
i-knd spirit, and yet denying them in a purely 
. spiritual being, (in direct contradiction to the 
authority of scripture, which they allow to be 
)nclusive,) when they cannot pretend for a mo- 
ent, that there is any thing belonging to the 
iture of matter, to which these qualities naturally 
adhere. 

But it is needless to dilate farther on 
a topic which, however it may excite the 
""'■ ridicule of the inconsiderate, will suggest 
matter of serious apprehension to all who form 
their opinions on a sincere and impartial exarni- 
nalJon of the word of God. Thus brought as we 
are into captivity, and exposed to danger — de- 
praved and weakened within, and tempted from 
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without — it might well fill our hearts with anxii 
to reflect, " that the day will come," when " i 
heaveaa- being on fire shall be dissolved, and i 
elements shall melt ivith fervent heat ;" "when* 
the dead, small and great, shall stand before tlw 
tribunal of God," and we sliall have to give ac-* 
count of all things done in the body. V 
naturally prompted to turn over the page 
velation with solicitude, in order to discover tbqi 
attributes aud character of our Judge, but thi 
only serve to turn painful apprehension into fixedl 
and certain terror. First, with reo;ard to the atti 
butes of our Judge. As all nature bears witne 
to his irresistible power, so we read in scriptuitf 
that nothing can escape his observation, or eludff 
his discovery ; not only our actions, but our most 
secret cogitations are open to his view. " He ii 
about our path and about our bed, and spietb oub 
all our ways."' " The Lord eearcheth all heartsj, 
and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts. "t "And he will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make manifeit 
the counsels of the heart." 

Now, hear bis character, and the rule of hw 
" The Lord our God is a consuming firtjt 
" He is of purer eyes thas 
" The soul that sinneth, 9 
^ of sin is death." Thesd 
e enforced by the accounti 
we read in sacred history, 
of the terrible vengeance of the Almighty ; hi* 
punishment of "the angels who kept not their firsl 
estate, and whom he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of ths 



even a jealous God." 
to behold iniquity." 
shall die." " The wa; 
positive declarations a 
which, for our warning, ^ 
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Vgieat da.y ;" the fate of Sotlom and Gomorrah ; 
LiAe sentence issued against the idolatrous nations 
I of Canaan, and of wliicli the execution was as- 
r oigned to the Israelites, by the express command 
I 4f God, at their own peril in case of disobedience ; 
a of Babylon, of Tyre, of Nineveh, and of 
Jerusalem, prophetically denounced as the punish- 
ment of their crimes, aod taking place in an exact 
and terrible accordance with the Divine predic- 
tions. Surety these examples may suffice to con- 
fcund that fallacious conQdence, which, presuming 
I' On the Creator's knowled°;e of our weakness, and 
I lus disposition to allow for it, should allege, that, 
I JREtead of giving way to gloomy apprehensions, 
I'Ve might throw ourselves, in full assurance of 
I Itope, on the infinite benevolence of the Supreme 
i Seing. It is true, indeed, tliat with the ilireat- 
r Wiings of the word of God, there are mixed many 
I jp^cious declarations of pardon, on repentance, 
\ snd tliorough amendment. But, alas ! who is 
I there among us whose conscience must not re- 
< proach hun with having trifled with the long- 
suffering of God, and with having but ill kept the 
resolutions of amendment which had been formed 
I jn the seasons of recollection and remoree? And 
■ Itow is the disquietude, naturally excited by such a 
t, confirmed and heightened by passages 
B? " Because I have called, and -ve re- 
fused ; I have stretched out my hand, and nc man 
regarded ; but ye hai'e set at nought all my coun- 
sel, and would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your 
fear comedi ; wlien your fear cometh as desolation, 
i lu)d your destruction cometh as a whirlwind : 
l^hen distress and ^jguish come^_,iipon you: 
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L shall they call upon me, but I v 



i!I not -an- 4 

ihey shall seek me early, but they shall notfl 
nna me : for that they hated knowledge, and AiAm 
not chuse tlie fear of the Lord."* The apprelieftJ^ 
sions, which must be excited by thus reading tI4>l 
recorded judgments and awful languag;e of script ■ 
ture, are confirmed to the inquisitive and attenti*ii>a 
mind by a close obaervation of the moral consd** 
tutioQ of the world. In fact, all that has boell)! 
suggested of the Unal consequences of vice, iVv 
strictly analogous to what we may observe in thtM 
ordinary course of human affairi, from a carefirfB 
survey of which it will appear, that God hatM| 
established such an order of causes and effects, SitfV 
(however interrupted here below, by hinderancei'fl 
and obstructions apparently of a temporary n&Jf 
ture) loudly proclaim the principles of htsmoralfl 
government, and etrongly soggest that vice and'J 
imprudence will finally terminate in misery. f Not J 
that this species of proof was wanted; for thaC4 
which we must acknowledge, on weighing ^m 
evidence, to be a revelation from God, require^ J 
not the aid of such a contirmatioD : but yet, a* A 
this accordance might be expected between tttilV 
words and the works of the same Almighty Beinff,-* 
it is no idle speculation to remark, that the visibis]! 
constitution of things in the world around us falU''J 
in with the scriptural rejweaentations of the dread4 ■ 
ful consequences of vice, nay, even of what it A 
commonly termed inconsiderateness and impriH' A 

If such then be indeed our sad condition, whftt'J 
is to be done ? Is thei-e no hope ? Nothing leStm 
for us, " but a ieorful looking for of judgmen^^ 
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ciiritiiiiniiy 3n<l ti^ry indigaation, which slmll de- 
I _ t™*' "'■ vour the adversaries ?"" Blessed be 

God ! we are not shut up irrecoverably in this 
I Bad condition ; " Turn you to the strong hold, ye 

Srisoners of hope :" hear one who proclaims his 
esignatioQ, " to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach liberty to llie captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind." They who have formed a 
true notion of their lost and helpless state, will 
iQOst gladly listen to the sound, and most justly 
estimate the value, of such a deliverance. And 
lience appears the importance of not passing over 
in a cursory manner those important topics of the 
original and superinduced corruption and weak- 
ness of man ; a discussion painful and humihating 
. to the pride of human nature, to which the mind 
listens with difficulty, nay, with a mixture of anger 
and disgust; but well suited to our case, and, like 
the distasteful lessons of adversity, permanently 
its consequences. It is here, never let 
it be foi^otten, that our foundation 
pottsnce »nd must be laid ; otherwise our super- 
Soctrim ** structure, whatever we may think of 
buman cm- jt^ will one day prove tottering and 
insecure. This therefore is not a 
metaphysical speculation, but a practical matter. 
Slight and superficial conceptions of our state of 
natural degradation, and of our insufficiency to 
recover from it of ourselves, fall in too well with 
out natural inconsiderateness, and produce that 
fatal insensibility to the Divine warning to " fleo 
from the wrath to come," which we cannot but 
observe to prevail so generally. Having no due 
iense of the malignity of our disease, and of its 
• Heb. I. ar. 






dreadful issue, we do not set ourselves to work in 
earnest to obtain the remedy, for let it be remem- 
bered that this deliverance is not forced an us, 
but offered to us; we are furnished indeed with 
every help, and are always to bear in mind, that 
we are unable of ourselves to will or to do rightly ; 
but we are plainly admonished to " work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling;"* to be 
watchfiil, " because we are encompassed with 
dangers ;" " to put on the whole armour of God," 
because " we are beset with enemies," 

May we be enabled to shake off that lethargy 
which is so apt to creep upon us ! For thia 
end, a deep practical conviction of our natural 
depravity and weakness will be found of eminent 
advantage. As it is by this we must at tirst be 
roused from our fallacious security, so by thia ts 
must be kept wakeful and active unto the end. 
I-et us, therefore, make it our business p^^^ji ^' 
to have this doctrine firmly seated vice nspeet^ 
in our understandings, and radically L'J^'iiJI'uil? 
worked into our hearts. With a view 
to the former of these objects, we should seriouslji 
and attentively consider the firm grounds on whicfa 
it rests. It is plainly made known to us by th« 
light of nature, and irresistibly enforced on us by 
the dictates of our unassisted understandings. 
But, lest there should be any so obstinately dull 
as not to discern the force of the evidence sug- 
gested to our reason, and confirmed by all ex- 
perience, or, rather, so heedless as not to notice itj 
the authoritative stump of revelation is superadded^ 
as we have seen, to complete the proof; and we 
must therefore be altogether inexcusable, if 
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Btill rsmaiu unconvinced by such an accumulated 
mass of argument. 

But it ia not sufficient to assent to the doctrine, 
■we must alio feel it. To this end, let the power of 
^^bit be called in to our aid. Let us accustom 
'ourselves to refer to our natural depravity, as to 
tteir primary cause, the sad instances of vice and 
folly of which we read, or which we see around us, 
or to which we feel the propensities in our own 
bosoms ; ever vigilant and distrustful of ourselves, 
and looking with an eye of kindness and pity on 
the faults and infirmities of others, whom we should 
jeara to regard with the same tender concern as 
ihat with which the sick are used to sympatiiize 
with those who are sufiering under the same dis- 
temper. This lesson, once well acquired, we shall 
feel the benefit of it in all our future progress ; 
and though it be a lesson which we are slow to 
learn, it is one in which study and experience, the 
incidents of every day, and every fresh observation 
of the workings of our own hearts, will gradually 
concur to perfect us. Let it not, after all, then, 
be our reproach, and at length our ruin, that 
these abundant means of instruction are possessed 
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luptlou ofhuman nalu re— Objection. 

But there is one difficulty still be- 
hind, more formidable than all the 
rest. The pride of man is loth to 
be humbled. Forced to abandon 
the plea of innocence, and pressed 
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SO closely tbat lie can no longer escape from the 
conclusion to which we would drive him, somS 
more bold objector fttces about and stands at bay-/ 
endeavouring lo justify what he cannot deny; 
" Whatever 1 am," he contends, " I am what nw^ 
Creator made me. I inherit a nature, you youM 
self confess, depraved, and prone to evil : howy 
then, can I withstand the temptations to sin, by 
which I am environed ? If this plea cannot ei>i 
tablish my innocence, it must excuse, or at least 
extenuate, my guilt. Frail and weak as 1 am, ■- 
Being of infinite justice and goodness will nevof'' 
try me by a rule which, however equitable in thC 
case of creatures of a higher nature, is altogethw 
disproportionate to mine." ' 

Let not my readers be alarmed ! The writer il 
not going to enter into the discussion of the grantf 
question concerning the origin of moral evil, or tO'. 
attempt to reconcile its existence and consequent 
punishment with the acknowledged attributes and^' 
perfections of God. These are questions, of whicfc^ 
if one mav judge from the little success with whidi 
the acutest and profoundest reasoners have beM 
ever labouring to solve the difficulties they contain^ 
the- full and clear comprehension is above tb# 
intellect of man. Yet, as the objection above 
tioned is sometimes heard from the mout 
professed Christians, it must not be passed hy 
without a few short observations. V 

Were the language in question to be addresseA 
to UB by an avowed sceptic, though it might not btR 
very difiBcult to expose to him the futility of hit 
reasonings, we should almost despair of satisfying 
liim of the soundness of our own. We should, 
perbapt:, suggest impossibilities, which ni\£\iV 
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in the way of siicli a system as he vfould establish : 
we might indeed point out wherein {arguing; from 
concessions vhich he would freely make) hia pre- 
I conceptions concerning the conduct of the Supreme 
I Being had been in fact already contradicted, par- 
t ticularly by the existence at all of natural or moral 
evil ; and if thus proved erroneous in one instance, 
why might they not be so likewise ia another? 
But though by these and similar arguments we 
might at length silence our objector, we could not 
much expect to bring him over to our opinions. 
We should probably do better, if we were to 
I endeavour rather to draw him off from those dark 
I knd slippery regions, (slippery, in truth, they are to 
I «very human foot,) and to contend with him, where 
I vre might tread with firmness and freedom, on sure 
r ground, and in the light of day. Then we might 
nirly lay before him all the various arguments 
for the trutJi of our boly religion ; atguments which 
I liave been sufficient to satisfy the wisest, and the 
t lieBt, and the ablest of men. We might afterwards 
\ Jhaist on the abundant confirniation Christianity 
I neceivea from its being exactly suited to fbe nature 
' And wants of man ; and we might conclude, with 
fairly putting it to him, whether all this weight of 
evidence were to be overbalanced by one difficulty, 
on a subject so confessedly high and mysterious ; 
considering, too, that he must allow, we see but a 
part (Oh, how small a part !) of the universal crea- 
tion of God, and that our faculties are wholly 
incompetent to judge of the schemes of his infinite 
wisdom. This, if the writer may be permitted to 
9fier his own judgment, is, atleastm general, the best 
mode, in the case of the objection now in question, 
of dealing; with unbelievers; and, to adopt the 
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what like that of any 
tie untittoved 
Indian of the truth of the Copei'nican system, 
instead of beg'inning with plain and simple propo- 
sitions, and leading him on to what is more abslrnae 
and remote, should state to him at the outset some 
startling problems, to which the understanding can 
only <^ield its slow assent, when constrained by tbll 
decisive force of demonstration. The novice, itt^ 
stead of lending himself to such a mistaken methn 
of instruction, would turn away in disgust, and b| 
only hardened against his preceptor. But it mud. 
be remembered, that the present work is addressed' 
to those who acknowledge the authority of thf 
holy adriptures. And, in order to convince xl) 
such that there is, somewhere or other, a fallacy 
in our objector's reasoning, it will be sufficient ta 
establish tliat, though tlic word of God clearly 
asserts the justice and goodness of the Suprems 
Being, and also the natural depravity of man, ye( 
it no less clearly lays down, that this natural 
depravity shall never be admitted as an excuse fu 
sin, but that " they which have done evil, shalj. 
rise lo the resurrection of damnation;"* that th4, 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the peopl*^ 
that forget God." And it is worthy of remark} 
that, as if for the very purpose of more efiectuallj: 
silencing those unbelieving doubts which are' e»«- 
=priiiging up in the human heart, our blesied 
SaWour, though the messenger of peace and good* 
will to man, has again and again repeated the« 
iin-ful denunciations. i' 

Nor are the lioly scriptures less clear and full i« 
guarding us against supposing our sins, or tbe 
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dreadful consequences of tliem, to be chargeable 
on God. " Let no man say, when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God ; for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man ;"* " the 
Lord 13 not willing that any should perish." f And 
in other passages, where the idea is repelled as 
injurious to his character—" Have I any pleasure 
at all that the wicked should die ? saith the Lord 
God ; and not that he should return from his ways, 
and Live?" I "For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God."|| 
Indeed, almost every page of the word of Cod 
contains some warnmg or invitation to sinners ; 
and all these, to a considerate mind, must be 
unquestionable proofs of our present position. 

It has been the more necessary not to leave 
nnnoticed the objection which we have been now 
refuting, because, where not admitted to such an 
unqualified extent as altogether to take away the 
moral responsihility of man, and when not avowed 
in the daring language in which it has been above 
stated; it may frequently be observed to exist in 
au inferior degree : and oflen, when not distinctly 
formed into shape, it lurks in secret, ditfusing a 
general cloud of doubt or unbelief, or lowering our 
■tandard of right, or whispering fallacious comfort, 
and producing a ruinous tranquillity. It is of the 
Utmost importance to remark, that though the 
boly scriptures so clearly state the natural corrup- 
tion and weakness of man, yet they never, in the 
remotest degree, countenance, but throughout 
directly oppose, the supposition to which we are 
often too forward to listen, that our natural cor- 
ruption and weakness will be admitted as lowering 

• JoDicil. 13.' til^'^iU.D. t ^'"^ riill. 2i I EKk. ivUL. 31. 
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the demands of Divine justice, and in some soi^.I 
palliating our transgressions of the laws ol'GocbyV 
It would not be difficult to shew, that such » I 
notion is at war with the whole scheme of redeaip* I 
tion by the atonement of Christ. But perhaps )( I 
may be enough, when aiiy such suggestions at^l 
those which we are condemning force themselvct ■ 
into the imagination of a Christian, to recomineni£ I 
it to Lim to silence them by what is their beac^ I 
practical answer — that if our natural condition bs fl 
oepraved and weak, our temptations numerot^ M 
and our Almighty Judge infinitely holy ; jet that I 
the offers to penitent sinners of pardon, and grac^ I 
and strength are universal and unlimited. Let it 1 
Dot however surprise us, if in all this there seem to I 
be involved difficulties which we cannot fuHy ■ 
comprehend. How many such every where prw 1 
sent themselves ! Scarcely is there an objeet I 
around us, that does not anord endless matter of I 
doubt and argument. The meanest reptile which I 
crawls on the earth, nay, every herb and flower fl 
which we behold, baffles the imbecility of our I 
limited inquiries. All nature calls upon us to be I 
humble. Can it then be surprising if we are at « -I 
loss on this question, which respects, not the pro* J 
perties of matter or of numbers, but the counsda^ 
and ways of Him whose " understanding is iin>9 
finite,"* "whose judgments are declared to bc:l 
unsearchable, and his ways past finding out?"f'l 
Id this our ignorance, however, we may calml^ I 
Tepose ourselves on his own declaration, "TlnA I 
though clouds and darkness are round about hiqii,',l 
yet i%bteousness and judgment are the habitation I 
of his throne." t Let it also be remembered, that ■ 

• PsiJ. cxlvH. i. t Rn". «!- 33- I FhJ- M'ii- 1- M 
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if in Christianity some things are diflScult, I 
which we are most concerned to know, ia p 
and obviouB, To this it is true wisdom to all 
ourselves, assenting to what is revealed wl 
above our comprehensiop, we do not say contt 
to our reason, or tlie credit of what is cleailyi 
cerned, and satisfactorily established. In tn 
we are all perhaps too apt to plunge into dep 
which it is beyond our power to fathom ; aoi 
was to warn us against this very error, that 
inspired writer, wlicn he had been threatening 
people, whom God had selected as the objecti 
Ilia special favour, with the most dreadful puui; 
ments, if they should forsake the law of the Lo 
and has introduced surrounding nations as aski 
the meaning of the severe infliction, winds up i 
whole with this instructive admonition ; " Sec 
things belong unto the Lord our God ; but ihi 
which are revealed belong unto «s, and to t 
children for ever, that we may do all the wordi 
this law."' 

To any one who is seriously impressed wit! 
sense of the critical state in which we are hi 
placed, a short and uncertain space in which 
make our peace with God, and then the last jud 
menl, and an eternity of unspeakable happipi 
or misery, it is indeed an awful and an affecli 
spectacle to see men thus busying themselves 
vain speculations of an arrogant curiosity, a 
trifling with their dearest, their everlasting i 
terests. It is but a feeble illustration of this t 
quisite folly, to compare it to the conduct of »w 
convicted rebtl, who, when brought ii 
sence of his sovereign, instead of •■ 
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ccasion to sue for mercy, should even treat with 
eglcct and contempt the pardon which should be 
ffered to him, and insolently employ himself in 
rying into his sovereign's designs, and criticising 
is counsels. But our case, too similar as it is to 
lat of the convicted rebel, dtfieis from it in this 
rand particular, that at the best, his success must 
e uncertain, ours, if it be not our own fault, is 
ure; and while, on the one hand, our guilt is 
nspeakably greater than that of any rebel against 
n earthly monarch; so, on the other, we know 
iat our Sovereign is " long-suffering, and easy 
> be entreated ;" more ready to grant foigiveness 
lan we to ask it. Well then may we adopt thii 
iiiguage of the poet — 



Waurlng tho gronDa, and with our BigliH Iho mIt 
FrcqUEnllng. >enl burn hEul> nmCrlU, In illia 
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if in Christianity some tilings are difficult, that 
which we are most concerned to know, is plain 
and obvious. To this it is true wisdom to attach 
ourselves, assenting to what is revealed where 
above our comprehension, we do not say contrary 
reason, or the credit of what is clearly dis- 
and satisfactorily established. In truth, 
we arc all perhaps too apt to plunge into depths 
which it is beyond oui power to fathom ; and it 
was to warn us against this very error, that the 
inspired writer, when he had been threatening the 
people, whom God bad selected as the objects of 
liis special favour, with the most dreadful pmiish- 
enta, if they should forsake the law of the Lord, 
and has introduced surrounding nations as asking 
the meaning of the severe infliction, winds up the 
whole with this instructive admonition: "Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God ; but those 
which are revealed belong unto us, and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law."" 

To any one who is seriously impressed with a 
lense of the critical slate in which we are here 
placed, a short and uncertain space in which to 
make our peace with God, and then the last judg- 
ment, and an eternity of unspeakable happiness 
er misery, it is indeed an awful and an aSecting 
ipectacle to see men thus busying themselyes in 
vain speculations of an arrc^nt curiosity, and 
trifling with their dearest, their everlasting in- 
terests. It is but a feeble illustration of this ex- 
quisite folly, to compare it to the conduct of some 
convicted rebel, who, when bronght into the pre- 
L .Mence of his sovereign, instead of seizing the 
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occasion to sue for mercy, should even treat with I 
neglect and coatempt tlie pardon which should ba J 
offered to liim, and insolently employ hiir 
prying into his sovereign's designs, and criticising j 
his counsels. But our case, loo similar as "' ' 
that of the convicted rebel, differs from it 
grand particular, that at the best, his succe 
be uncertain, ours, if it be not our own fault, i 
sure ; and while, on the one hand, our guilt ii 
unspeakably greater than that of any rebel ag 
an earthly moDarcb; so, on the other, we i 
that our Sovereign is " long-suffering, and eas 
to be entreated ;" more ready to grant forgiveni 
than we to ask it. Well then may we adopt t 
langu^e of the poet — 



(Oil pardon txe: wllh tc 
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' CHIEF DEFECTS OF THE BELTGIOUS SYSTEM OP 
THE BULK OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, IN 
WHAT REGARDS OCR LORD JESUS CHRIST, AND 
THE HOLY SPIRIT; WITH A DISSERTATION 
CONCERNING THE USE OF THE 1 
RF.UOION. 






ur Satlmic mill (bo HdIj' Spirit- 



fading doc- That " God so loved the world, as of 

""""nBcSi his tentler mercy to give his only Son 

mo ii.e Holy Jesus Clirist for our redemption :" 
£1 \k"^ That our blessed Lord willingly 

*"~ left the glory of the Father, and was 



That' 
man of e 

That ' 
that he \ 

That 
a all :' 



he was despised and rejected of men, a 
)rrow9, and acquainted with grief:" 
he was wounded for our transgressions ; 
as bruised for our iniquities ;" 
' the Lord laid on him the iniquity of 



That at length "he humbled himself even to 
the death of the cross, for us miserable sinners ; to 
the end that all who with hearty repentance and 
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true faitli, should come to bitn, miglit not peris 
but have everlasting life:" 

That he " is now at the right hand of Godj 
making intercession" for his people: ^ 

That " being reconciled to God by the death dt 
his Son, we may come boldly unto the throne at. 
grace, to obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
lime of need ;" 

That our heavenly Father " will surely givehit< 
Holy Spirit to them "that ask him :" 

That "the Spirit of God must dwell in ■ 
and that " if any man have not the Spirit if 
Christ, he is none of his :" ' 

Thai by this Divine influence "we are to bA 
renewed in knowledge after the image of him whi 
created us," and " to be filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, to the praise of the glory of hi» 
grace ;" that, " being thus made meet for the ii** 
heritance of the saints in light," we shall sleep ht 
the Lord ; and that, when the last trumpet shall 
sound, this corruption shall put on incorruption-^ 
and that being at length perfected ailer Ids like*. 
iiess, we shall be admitted into his heavenly 
kingdom. "»■ 

These are the leading doctrines concerning ot9< 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, which are taught itt 
the holy Scriptures, and held by the church of 
England. The truth of them, agreeably to out 
general plan, will be taken for granted. Few of 
those, who have been used to join in the estabi 
lished form of worship, can have been, it is hopet^ 
30 inattentive as to be ignorant of these grand 
truths, which are to be found every where diBt- 
persed throughout our excellent liturgy. Would 
lo God it could be presumed, with ei\v\a.^ 



iidence, that all who assent to them in terms, dis- 
cern their force and escellency in the under- 
standing;, and feel their power in the affections, 
and their transforming influence in the heart. 
What lively emotions are they calculated to escilc 
in ua of deep self- abasement, and abhorrence of 
our sins ; together with humble hope, and firm 
Atith, and heavenly joy, and ardent love, and 
active unceasing gratitude ! 

RvuiH Gut here, it is to be feared, will he 
dduoiu. found a grand defect in the religion of 
the bulk of professed Christians ; a defect, like the 
palsy at the heart, which, while, in i\s first attack. 
It changes but little the exterior appearance of the 
body, extinguishes the internal principle of heat 
%nd motion, and soon extends its benumbing in- 
fluence to the remotest fibres of the fraiue. Tliis 
defect is closely counected with that which was 
Ae chief subject of the last chapter : " they that 
Bie whole need not a physician, but tliey that arc 
tick.'' Had we duly felt the burden of our sins, 
accompanied with a deep conviction that the 
weight of them must finally sink ua into perdition, 
I our hearts would have danced at the sound of the 

Eacions invitation, "Come unto me, all ye that 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
I Vest."" But in those who have scarcely felt their 
I tins as any incumbrance, it would be mere affec- 
f'tetion to pretend to very exalted conceptions of 
I the value and acceptableness of the proffered de- 
Kjiverance. This pretence, accordingly, is seldom 
V410W kept up; and the most superficial observer, 
r «omparmg the sentiments and views of the bulk of 
&K Christian world, with the Articles still retained 
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in their creed, and with the strong language of 
scripture, must be struck with the amazing dis- 
proportion. 

To piisa over the throng from whose minds re- 
ligion is altogether exchided by the busmess or 
the vanities of hfe, how is it witt the more decent 
and moral ? To what criterion shall we appeal.?- 
Are their hearts really filled with these things, aiut 
wanned by the love which they are adapted to 
inspire 1 Then surely their minds are apt to Btr^< 
to tbem almost unseasonably ; or at least to hast^ 
back to them with eagerness, when escaped frora- 
the estrangement imposed by the necessary carei- 
and business of life. He was a masterly describer 
of human nature, who thus portrayed the clia^ 
ractera of an undissembled affection — 



" And how," it may be perhaps replied, '' 
you know but that the minds of these people aau 
thus occupied ? Can yon look into the bosoms Off 
men ?" Let us appeal to a test to whicli we n 
sorted in a former instance. " Out of the ahum 
ance of the heart," it has been pronounced, " tl: 
mouth speaketli," Take tliese persons then i. . 
some well -selected liour, and lead the conversatioD 
U> the subject of religion. The utmost which ca^; 
be effected is, to bring them to talk of thing ' " 
the gross. They appear lost in generalities ; t 
is nothing precise and determinate, notbing whipk 
implies a mind used to the contemplation of ita, 
object. In vain you strive to bring them to spealf^ 
on that topic, which one might expect to be ev^. 
uppermost iu the hearts of redeemed siuner ~' 
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*dude all your endeavours ; and if you make men- 
tion of it yourself, it is received with no very cor- 
dial welcome, at least, if not with unequivocal 
disgust ; it is at the best a forced and formal 
discussion. The excellence of our Saviour's moral 

Srecepts, the kindness and simplicity, the self- 
enial and unblemished purity of his life, his 
patience and meekness in the hour of death, can- 
not indeed be spoken of but with admiration, when 
spoken of at all, as they hare often extorted un- 
willing praise from the most daring and malignant 
infidels. But are not these mentioned as qualities 
in the abstract, ratlier than as the perfections and 
lineaments of our patron, and benefactor, and 
friend, " who loved us, and gave himself for us ?" 
of him " who died for our offences, and rose again 
for our justification;" "who is even now at the 
light hand of God, mating intercession for us?" 
Who would think that the kindness, and humanity, 
and self-denial, and patience in suffering, which 
we so drily commend, had been exerted towards 
ourselves, in acts of more than finite benevolence 
of which we were to derive the benefit, in con- 
descensions and labours submitted to for onr 
■Hakes, in pain and ignominy endured for our 
deliverance? 

• But these grand truths are not suffered to vanish 
"altogether from our remembrance. Thanks to the 
Compilers of our liturgy, more than to too many 
of the occupiers of our pulpits, they a e fo d 
Upon our notice in their just bearings and con 
neiions, as often as we attend the se e of I 
church. Yet is it too ranch to affirm, h 1 ou h 
^ Here entertained with decorum, as wh b !o 
iffte day and place, and occupation, \ ^ a. e. -j 
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too generally heard of with little interest; like thsfl 
legendary tales of some venerable historian. Of | 
otjier transactions of great antiquity, if not of 1 
doubtful credit, which, though important to our 1 
ancestors, relate to times and circumstances m I 
difiereot from our own, that we cannot be expectedi 1 
to take any great concern in them ? We hear I 
them therefore with apparent indifference ; we I 
repeat them almost as it were by rote, assuming J 
by turns the language of the deepest humiliation I 
and of the warmest thankfulness, with a calm tin-* ] 
altered composure ; and when the service of thai I 
day is ended, they are dismissed altogether from' j 
our thoughts, till on the return of another Sunday,. I 
a fresh attendance on public worship gives oocasiou 1 
for the renewed expressions of our periodical humi- i 
lity and gratitude. In noticing such lukewarm- j 
ness as this, surely the writer were to be pardoned,, i 
if he were to be betrayed into some wannth of J 
condemnation. The Unitarian and Socinian in.* ' 
deed, who deny, or explain away, the pecnlioF i 
doctrines of the gospel, may be allowed to feel' I 
these grand truths, and to talk of them with littltf M 
emotion. But in those who profess a sincere belie^|l 
in them, this coldness is insupportable. TbiM 
greatest possible services of man to man must -^ 
appear contemptible, wjien compared with "the. I 
unspeakable mercies of Christ :" mercies so dearly i ] 
bought, so freely bestowed — a deliverance fronr I 
eternal misery — the gift of a " crown of glory, thati I 
fadeth not away." Yet, what judgment should I 
we form of such conduct, as is here censured itf 
the case of any one who had received aonw wgaaX. 
i from a fri low- creature''. 



ardent and a. 
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aphlegmatic gratitude, are contradictions in terms. 
When these generous afFectiona realty exist in 
tiffour, are we not ever fond of dwelling on the 
Ktuue, and enumerating the merits, of our bene- 
factor? How are we moved when any thing Is 
ftserted to his dispariigcmeDt ! How do we de- 
l^t to tell of his kindness] With what pious 
tare do we preserve any memorial of him, which 
IfK may happen to possess ! How gladly do we 
wize any opportunity of rendering to him, or to 
tiwse who are dear to'him, any little good offices, 
which, though in themselves of small intrinsic 
worth, may testify the sincerity of our tliankfiil- 
tWBS ! The very mention of bis name will cheer 
Ike heart, and light up the countenance I And if 
lie be now no more, and if he had made it his 
dying request that, in a way of his own appoint- 
(ient, we would occasionally meet to keep the 
^mory of his person and of his services in lively 
<exerciae ; how should we resent the idea of failing 
ia the perfoiTnance of so sacred an obligation ! 

Such Ekre the genuine characters, such the natu- 
ral working of a. lively gratitude. And can we 
ibelieve, without doing violence to the most esta- 
.Uishcd principles of human nature, lliat where the 
.^ecls are so ditferent, the inlernal principle is in 
truth the same ? 

J If the love of Christ be thus languid in the bulk 
9f nominal Christians, their Joy and trust in him 
Wnnot be espected to be very vigorous. Here 
-4gain we find reason lo remark, that there is 
nothing distinct, nothing specific, notliing which 
implies a mind acquainted with the nature of the 
Christian's privileges, and familiarized with their 
use; habitually solacing itself with the hopes held 



out by tne gospel, and animated by the 
high relations, and its glorious reversion. 

The doctrine of the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Spirit, appears to have met with still worse 
trearmeiit. It would be to convey a very inade- 
quate idea of the scantiness of the conceptions on 
this head, of the bulk of the Christian world, to 
afbrm merely, that they are too little conscious of 
the inefBcacy of their own unassisted endeavours 
after holiness of heart and life, and that they are 
not daily employed in humbly and diligently usingf 
the appointed means for the reception and culti- 
vation of the Divine assistance. We should hardly 
go beyond the truth in asserting, that for the most 
part their notions on this subject are eo conAised 
and faint, that they can scarcely be said in anj 
fair sense to believe the doctrine at all. i' 

The writer of these sheets is by no i^-uj™ ^. 
means unapprised of the objections mo who iSi 
wliich he may expect from those, whose ^^ ti^^oS 
opinions he has been so freely con- — — -- -^ 
denmin^ He is prepared to hear it 
urged, that often where there have been 
the strongest pretences to the religious affectioni^ 
there has been little or nothingof the reality of them j'-' 
and that even omitting the instancea(which,howevo»J 






the name of religious, have been merely the fligbW^ 
of a lively imagination, or the workings of a heateQfl 
brain ; in particular, tliat this love of our Saviouif J 

whichhas been so warmly recommended, is no bettef 

vour, that dwells only in the dis- 

ind of the enthusiast. That rchgion is 

I more tteady nature ; of a more sobeT ■wA 
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manly quality ; and that she rejects with scorn 
the support of a mere feeling, so volatile and in- 
determinate, so trivial and useless, as that witli 
which we would associate her ; a feeling varying 
in different men, and even in the same man at 
different times, according to the accidental flow of 
the animal spirits; a feelings, of which it may 
perhaps be said, we are from our very nature 
hardly susceptible towards an in?isible Being. 

" As to the operations of the Holy 
tliS^p^i'on'i Spirit," it may probably be further 
B^Hi ^"^^ urged, that "it is perhaps scarcely 
worth while to spend much time in 
inquiring- into the theory, when, in practice at least, 
it is manifest that there is no sure criterion whereby 
any one can ascertain the reality of them, even in 
his own case, much less in that of another. All 
we know is, that pretenders to these extraordinary 
assiatances have never been wanting to abuse the 
crednlity of the vulgar, and to try the patience of 
the wise. From the canting hypocrites and wild 
fanatics of the last century, to their less duagerous, 
chiefly because less successful, descendants of the 
present day, we hear the same unwarranted claims, 
, the same idle tales, the same low cant; and we 
L-fftay discern, not seldom, the same mean artifices 
nd mercenary ends. The doctrine, to say the 
est of it, can only serve to favour the indolence 
F man, while, professing to furnish him with a 
mpendioua method of becoming wise and good, 
t supersedes the neci:s3ity of his own personal 
labours. Quitting therufure all such slothful and 
chhnerical speculations, it is true wisdom to attach 
ourselves to what is more solid and practical ; to 
^e iwork which you will not denj lo be s\iffi«;\ftiv\.\i 
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difficult to find us of itself full employment : tha 
work of rectifjing the disorders of tlie passionsj 
and of implanting and cultivating the virtues of 
the moral character." " It ia the service of this 
understanding which God requires of us, whicK 
you would degrade into a mere matter of bodiljf 
temperament and imaginary impulses. You are 
contending for that which not only is altogether 
unworthy of our Divine Master, but which, with 
considerate men, has ever brought hia religion iatO 
suspicion and disrepute, and, under a shew of 
honouring him, serves only to injure and discredit 
his cause." Out objector, warming as he pro* 
ceeds, will perhaps assume a more impatient tonei 
" Have not these doctrines," he may exclaim, 
" been ever perverted to purposes the moat dis- 
graceful to tlie religion of Jesus ? If you want an 
instance, look to the standard of the in<juisitioni 
and behold the pious Dominicans torturmg theic 
miserable victims for the love of Christ. • 0' 
would you rather see the effects of your principlat 
on a larger scale, and by wholesale, (if the phrasi 
may lie pardoned;) cast your eyes across the 
Atlantic, and let your zeal be edited by the holj 
activity of Cortez and Fizarro, and their apostle* 
of the western hemisphere. To what else hay^. 
been owing the extensive ravages of national pe** 
secutions, and religious wars and crusades ; whereby 
rapacity, and pride, and cruelty, sheltering thenW- 
selves under the mask of this specious principle:, 
have so often afflicted the world ? The Prince of 
peace has been made to assume the port of a fero* 
cious conqueror, and, forgetting the message of 
good-will to men, has issued fott\\ Wf-e, 




.n;ue and desolate the 

That the sacred oame of religioii 
s been too often prostituted to the 
ist detestable purposes ; that furious 
'bigots, and bloody persecutors, and self-interested 
■feypocrites of ail qualities and dimensions, from the 
, rapacious leader of an armv, to the canting oracle 
of a congregation, have falsely called tliemselves 
Christians, are melancholy and humiliating truths, 
which (as none so deeply lament them) none will 
more readily admit, titan they who best understand 
the nature of Christianity, and are most concerned 
for her honour. We are ready to acknowledge 
also without dispute, that the religious atfections, 
'and the doctrine of Divine assistance, have at all 
times been more or less disgraced by the false 
pretences and extravagant conduct of wild fanatica 
and brain-sick enthusiasts. All this, however, ia 
■«nly as it happens in other instances, wherein the 
■depravity of man perverts the bounty of God. 
' Why is It here only to be made an argument, that 
there is danger of abuse? So is there also in the 
case of every operative principle, whether in the 
Oatiiral or moral world. Take for an instance the 
, and properties of matter. These were 
doubtless designed by Providence for our comfort 
»nd well-being ; yet thev are often misapplied to 
trifling purposes, and stiil more frequently turned 
'inta so many agents of misery and death. On this 
'bet indeed is founded the well-known maxim, not 
'more trite than just, that " the best things when 
irrupted become the worst ;"' a maxim which is 
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peculiarly just in the instance of religion. For ia 
this case it is not merely, as in some others, that« 
great power, when mischievously applied, must be 
hurtful in proportion to its streno^ ; but that the 
very principle on which ia general we depend fo? 
restraining and retarding; the progress of evil, ntA 
only ceases to interpose any kindly check, but is 
powerfully active in the opposite direction. But 
will you therefore discard religion altogether ? It 
is upon this very ground tliat the intidels of k 
neighbonring country have lately made war againrt 
Christianity, with what effects the world has not 
now to learn. But suppose religion were dlsr* 
carded, then liberty remains to plague the world ; 
a power which tliough, wben well employed, the 
dispenser of light and happiness, has been oflen 
proved, and eminently in the instance of a neigh- 
bouring country, to be capable, when abused, of 
becoming infinitely mischievous. Well, then, ex* 
tinguish liberty. Then what more abused by false 
pretenders, than patriotism ? Well, extinguish ptt» 
triotism. But then the wicked career to which w» 
have adverted, must have been checked but fof 
courage. Blot out courage — and so might yo» 
proceed to extingiiish one by one, reason, and 
speech, and memory, and all the discriminatii^ 
prerogatives of maa. But perhaps more thai 
enough has been urged in reply to an objectioit| 
which is built on ground bo indefensible, as that 
which would equally warrant out condemning anj' 
physical or moral faculty altogether, on account oF 
its being occasionally abused. 

As to the position of our opponent, that there is 
no way whereby thn validity ol va"^ ■ytWjaivivsvW' 'vs 
theieligioas atfections may be asceitainc'i-", "A-w-x*^ 
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partly b« admitted. Doubtless, we are not able 
slways to read tbe hearts of men, and to discover 
Uteit real characters ; and hence it is, that we in 
mane measure lie open to the false and hypo- 
critical pretences which are brought forward against 
tn Eo tnumphantly. But then these pretences no 
taore prove all similar claims to be founded in 
fclsehood and hypocrisy, than there having been 
iiany false and interested pretenders to wisdom 
•nd honesty, would prove that there can be no 
tach thing as a wise oi an honest man. We do 
liot argTie thus but where our reason is under a 
corrupt bias. Why should we be so much snr- 
piiEed and scandalized, when these impostors are 
Oetccted in the church of Christ 1 It is no more than 
our blessed Master himself taught us to expect ; and 
when the old difficulty is stated, " didst thou not 
BOW good seed in thy field, whence then hath it 
tares V his own answer furnishes the best solution, 
n enemy hath done tliis." Hypocrisy is indeed 
^testable, and enthusiasm sufHciently ntischievous 
to justify our guarding against its approaches with 
Jealous care. Yet it may not be improper to take 
this occasion for observing, that we are now and 
' ^hen apt to draw too unfavourable conclusions 
!£rom unpleasant appearances, which may perhaps 
fie chiefly or altogether owing to gross or confused 
j^nceptions, or to a disg^usting formality of de- 
toeanor, or to indeterminate, low, or improperly 
wmiliar expressions. The mode and langua^, in 
irhich a vulgar man will express himself on the 



mbjec 
sdifii 



difficult for people o; 
not to be unreasonably shocked by such vu. 
parities. But we should at least cnieavowi ^ 
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correct the rash judgments which we may h 
posed to form on these occasions, and should team 
to recognize and to prize a sound texture and Just 
conlig:uration, though di3°;uised beneath a homely 
or uncouth drapery. It was an apostle who d 
clared, that he had come to the learned an4 
accomplished Grecians, " not with excellency of 
speech, or the wisdom of words." From these he 
had studiously abstained, lest he should hav# 
seemed to owe his success rather to the graces of. 
oratory, than to the efdcacy of his doctrines, and 
to the Divine power with which they were accomJ 
panied. Even in our own times, when, the extra^ 
ordinary operations and miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit having ceased, the necessity of study 
and preparation, and of attention to i 
well 83 matter, in order to qualify men to beeom^ 
teachers of religion, are no longer superseded, yet> 
it is no more than an act of justice explicitly td 
remark, that a body of Christians, which from th4 
peculiarly offensive grosanesses of langriage in u« ' 
among them, had, not without reason, excited' 
suspicions of the very worst nature, ---™ 

reclaimed their character, " and have perhaps exi 
celled all mankind in solid and unequivocal proofti 
of the love of Clirist, and of the most ardent, i 
active, and patient zeal in his service. It is a i 
tempered with prudence, softened with meekness,^ 
soberly aiming at great ends by the gradual opera^' 
tion of well -adapted means, supported by a courag4 
which no danger can intimidate, and a quiet con'_ 
stancy which no hardship can exhaust. 
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Section II. 

Imiuion of the puflona ii 



iqnestionably ' 
tjector 



.placed in 



■ The objection of our opponent, that by insisting 
on tbe obligation of making our blessed Saviour 
4he object of our religious affections, we are de- 
i^ading tbe worship of the understanding, and are 
.substituting a set of mere feelings in its stead ; is 
(me which deserves our moat serious consideration. 
If it be just, it is decisive ; for ours must be un- 
' ' " i. reasonable service."* The ob- 
n, either, that these afTections are 
thciiiaelves, or, that they are mis- 
., Hecanscarcely, however, inteud, 
ithat the affections are in their own nature unrea- 
^iiable. To suppoEe him to maintain this position, 
were to suppose him ignorant of what every school- 
boy knows of the mechanism of the human mind. 
We shall therefore take it for granted, that tiiis 
ifsannot be his meaning, and proceed to examine 
ithe latter part of the alternative. Here also it 
^ay eillier be intended, that the affectious are 
displaced in religion generally, or that our blessed 
^viour is not the proper object of tliem. 
. , This notion of the affections being out of place 
jn religion, is indeed an opinion which appears to 
1^ generally prevalent. The affection a e 
;^rded as die strong holds of enthub an I 
^erefore judged most expedient to act as p ud n 
Igenerals are used to do, when they raze h f 
or spike up the cannon, which are 1 k ly o f 11 
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iato the hands of !m enemy. Mankind are apt to 
be the dupes of misapplied terms ; and the progreaa 
of the persuasion now in question, has been < 
siderably aided by an abuse of language, 
sufficiently checked in its first advances, whereby 
that species of religion which is opposite to th« 
warm and affectionate kind, has beeD suffered,' 
almost without disturbance, to usurp to itself the 
epitltet of Tational. But let not this claim be too 
hastily admitted. Let the position in question btf 
thoroughly and impartially discussed, and it wiff 
appear, if I mistake not, lo be a gross and peti 
nicious error. If amputation be indeed iBdiapen- 
sable, we must submit to it ; but we may surely 
expect to be heard with patience, or rather witnt 
favour and indulgence, while we proceed to shew 
that there is no need to have recourse to so des- 
perate a remedy. The discussion wiil necessarily 
draw us into length. But our prolixity will ntrt 
be greater than may well be claimed by the inj., 
portance of the subject, especially as it scarcely 
seems to have hitherto sufficiently engaged the 
attention of writers on the subject of religion. 

It cannot, methinks, but afford a considera 
presumption against the doctrine which we aii 
about to combat, that it proposes to exclude at 
once from the service of religion so grand a part 
of the composition of man ; that in this our noblest 
employment it condemns, as worse than useless, all 
the most active principles of our nature. One 
cannot but suppose that like the organs of the 
body, so the elementary qualities and original 
passions of the mind were all given us for valuable 
purposes by our all-wise Creator. It is indeed 
one of the sad evidences of our fallen conditio: 
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timt they are no 
powers of reasc 
should be subject. But 
beeu silent, natural reaa 
degree presumed that it 
religion which should ccii 



V perpetually rebelling against tlio 
1 and conscience, to whicli they 
ct. But even if revelation had 
1 might have in some 
anid be tlie effect of a 
: from God, completely 
to repair the consequences of our sitperiuduced 
depravity. The schemes of mere human wisdom 
had indeed tacitly confessed that this was a task 
beyond their strength. Of the two most cele- 
brated systems of philosophy, the one expressly 
confirmed the usurpation of the passions; while 
the other, despairing of being able to regulate 
them, saw nothing left but their extinction. The 
former acted like a weak government, which gives 
independence to a rebellious province which it 
cannot reduce. The latter formed its boosted 
scheme merely upon the plan of that barbarous 
policy, which composes the troubles of a turbulent 
land by the extermination of its inhabitants. This 
is the calm, not of order, but of inaction ; it is not 



inquillity, but the stillness of death— 



drivisj^^ 



ChristianitVi w-e might hope, would not be driviyf* 
to any such wretched expedients ; nor in fact does 
shecondescend to them. They only thus under- 
value her strength, who mistake her character, and 
are ignorant of her powers. It is her peculiar 
glory, and her main office, to bring all the faculties 
of our nature into their just subordination and 
dependence ; that so the whole man, complete in 
all his functions, may be restored to the true endf - - 
I «f Ilia being, and be devoted, entire and hat " 
1 coonious, to the service and glory of God. 
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son, give riio thine heart ;" " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart." Such arethfi 
direct and comprehensive claims which are mada 
on UB in in the holy scriptnres. We can scarcely 
indeed look into any part of the sacred voluma 
without meeting abundant proofs, that it is tho 
religion of the affections which God particularly 
requirse. Love, zeal, gratitude, joy, hope, trustj 
are each of them specified ; and are not aJlowed to 
us as weaknesses, but enjoined on us as oat 
bounden duty, and commended to us as our ac- 
ceptable worship. Where passages are so nu* 
merouB, there would be no end of particulai 
citations. Let it be sufficient, therefore, to refn 
the reader to the word of God. There let liim 
observe, too, that as the lively exercise of the 
passions towards tlieir legitimate object is alwa^ 
spoken of with praise, so a cold, hard, unfeeling 
heart is represented as highly criminal. Luke- 
warmness is stated to be the object of God's dis- 
gust and aversion ; zeal and love, of his favour and 
delight; and the taking away of the heart of stone 
and the implanting of a warmer and more tender 
nature in its stead, is specifically promised as tbft 
effect of his returning favour, and the work of hil 
renewing grace. It is the prayer of an inspired 
teacher, in belialf uf those for whom he was most 
interested, " that their love" (already acknowledged 
to be great) " might abound yet more and more :'* 
those modes of worship are prescribed, which are 
best calculated to excite the dormant aSectionsj 
and to maintain them in lively exercise ; 
aids of music and singing are expressly suj 
to increase their effect. If we look to the most 
eminent of tlie scripture characters, we shall frwi. 
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tfaem warm, zealous, and afieclionate. When en- 
gaged in their favourite work of celebrating the 
JpiodnesB of their Supreme Benefactor, their souls 
l^pear to burn within them, their hearts kindle into 
^pture ; the powers of language are inadequate 
fe the expression of their transports ; and tbey call 
im all nature to swell the chorus, and to unite 
with them in liallelujahs of gratitude, and joy, and 
|>raise. The man after God's own heart most of 
tU abounds in these glowing effusions; and his 
compositions appear to have been given us in order 
to set the tone, as it were, to all succeeding 
generations. Accordingly (to quote the words of 
Jt late excellent prelate," who was himself wanned 
with the same heavenly flame,) " in the language 
'•f this divuie book, the praises of the church have 
peen offered up to the throne of grace from age to 
tge." When God was pleased to check the future 
t^KMtle of the gentiles in his wild career, and to 
make him a monument of transforming grace ; was 
file force of his affections diminished, or was it 
tiot that their direction only was changed ? He 
brought his affections entire and unabated into 
tiie service of his blessed Master. His zeal tiow 
barned even with an increase of brightness ; and 
ite inteaseness, no continuance of sufferings, could 
tilay its ardour, or damp the fervours of his trium- 
phant exultations. Finally : the worship and ser- 
vice of the glorified spirits in heaven is not repre- 
sented to us as a cold intellectual investigation, 
but as the worship and service of graiituue and 
love. And surely it will not be disputed, that it 
■bould be even here the bumble endeavour of those 
irho are promised while on earth "to be made 

' ' 'Dr. Home. 
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meet to be partakers of llie inheritance of tin I 
saints in light," to bring their hearts into a capacity J 
for joining in those everlasting praises. T I 

But it may not be unadvisable for j^^ ^, ^^ J 
the writer here to guard against a meuurD ^ J 
mistaken supposition, from which the nffMU^i^i I 
mind of our objector, by no means > I 

appears exempt, that the force of the rcligiout I 
affections is to be chiefly estimated by the degreft I 
of mere animal fervour, by ardours, and traow I 
ports, and raptures, of which, from constitution^ I 
temperament, a person may be easily susceptible^ 1 
or into which dady experience must convince u^ 1 
that people of strong imaginations and of warni I 
passions may work themselves without much diSt ] 
culty, where their hearts are by no means truly Ot I 
deeply interested. Every tolerable actor can I 
attest the truth of this remark. These higfc 1 
degrees of the passions bad men may experienoa^ I 
good men may want. They may be affected t ] 
they may be genuine; but, whether genuine or 1 
affected, they form not the true standard by which J 
the real nature or strength of the religious affeO* 1 
tions is to be determined. To ascertaiu thew I 
points, we must examine, whether they appear to I 
be grounded in knowledge, to have their root ta 
strong and just conceptions of the great aod 
manifold excellences of their object, or to ba 
ignorant, unmeaning, or vague; whether they are 
natural and easy, or constrained and forced ; 
wakeful, and apt to fix on their great objects, 
delighting in their proper nutriment, the exercises 
of prayer, of praise, and religious contemplat 
or voluntarily omitting offered occasions of re- 
ceiving it, looking forward to them with Uv\3in J 



I expectation, looking; back on them with little com- 
l^tacency, and being disappointed of ihem witli 
Battle regret ; we must observe whether these reli- 
Bjdous afTections are merely occoeionai visitants, 
mffr the abiding inmates of the soul : whether tbey 
Pji&ve got the mastery over the vicious passions 
Pt|Uid propensities, with which, in their origin, and 
I" stetnre, and tendency, they are at open variance ; 
Ljor whether, if the victory be not yet complete, the 
Larar is at least constant, and the breach irre- 
unncileable ; whether they moderate and regulate 
m/H the inferior appetites and desires which are 
Kpilpable only in their excess, liius strivings to reign 
Mpa the bosom with a settled and undisputed predo- 
nunance : and we must examine whether, above 
HmI, lliey manifest themselves by prompting- to the 
biGtive discharge of the duties of life, the personal, 
pjRK domestic, the relative, the professional, the 
L^cial, and civil duties. Here the wideness of 
L ^eir range, aj)d the universality of their influence, 
will generally serve to distinguish them from those 
partial efforts of diligence and self-denial, to 
which mankind are prompted by subordinate 
I iBotives. All proofs other tlian this, deduced from 
[ conduct, are in some degree ambiguous. This, 
f &' nly h h f son or from 

(icpu aur alibi te From the 
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occasional emotion. It proves the validity of iU 
title, by actions corresponding with its nature, by 
practical endeavoiirs to gratify the wishes, and Ut 
promote the interests, of the object of affectioni 
"If a man love me, he will keep my sayings.V 
" This is the love of God, that we keep his conn 
mandments," This, therefore, is the best standard 
by which to try the quality, or, the quality being 
ascertained, to estimate the strength of the relit, 
gious affections. Without suffering ourselves to 
derive too much complacency from transient 
fervours of devotion, we should carefully and fre* 
quently prove ourselves by this less dubitable test)" 
impartially esaniining our daily conduct; and 
often comparing- our actual with our possibls 
services, the fair amount of our exertions, with out 
natural or acquired means and opportunities of 
usefulue&a. I 

Al^er this large explanation, the prolixity of 
which will, we trust, be pardoned on account of th« 
importance of the subject, and the dan|;er of mis- 
takes both on the right hand and on the left, w« 
are perfectly ready to concede to the objectorj^ 
that the religious atfcctions must be expected to. 
be more or less lively iu different men, and in the 
same man at different times, in proportion to, 
natural tempers, ages, situations, and habits of 
life. But, to found an objection on this groundi 
would be a» unreasonable as it were altogether to 
deny the obligation of the precepts, which com- 
mand us to relieve the necessities of the indigent,., 
because the infinitely varying circumstances o? 
mankind must render it impossible to specify 
beforehand the sum which each voAmiuaX ov\'^\V 
on i/ie nrbok, to allot to ih'ia purpose, o^ \» ^'f- ' 
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every particular instance, on any determinate 
naeasvire and mode of contribution. To the one 
■case, no less than to the other, we may apply tbe 
maxim of an emiaent writer, " An honest heart is 
ihe best casuist." He who every where but in 
religion is warm and animated, there only phleg- 
jnatic and cold, can hardly expect (eapeciallv if 
this coldoess be not the subject of unfeigned nu- 
miliation and sorrow) that his plea on the g;round 
of natural temper should be admitted ; any more 
than that of a person who should urge his poverty 
as a justification of his not relieving the wants of 
the necessitous, at the very time that he should be 
'bunching out into expense without restraint, on 
ificcasions in which be should be really prompted 
-by his inclinations, in both cases, "it is the 
^illijtg mind which is required," Where that is 
found, "every man will be judged according' to 
%hat he hath, and not according to what he hath 

,'BOt." • 

After the decisive proofs already adduced from 
Ihe word of God, of the unreasonableness of the 
objection to the admission of the passions into 
religion, all farther arguments may appear super- 
fluous to any one who is disposed to bow to 
Mriptural autbority. Yet the point is of so much 
(importance, and, it is to be feared, so little 
T^arded, that it may not be amiss to continue the 
sdiscussion. TIte best conclusions of reason will 
ifce shewn to fall in vt h wh y appears to 

'^ the authoritative ang ag elation ; and 

lo call in the aid of he aff he service of 

Religion, will prove b n what sober 

may permit, st t allowable ; 
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but to be that which alie clearly and Thoiflcctimi 
strongly dictates to oiir deliberate jwi memiv 
judgmenta, as being what the circum- rougioii, tnS 
stances of our natural condition in- liigMr necsi- 
dispensably require. We have every 
one of us a work to accomplish, wherein our 
eternal interests are at stake; a work to wliich we 
are naturally indisposed. We live in a world 
abounding with objects which distract our atten- 
tion, and divert our endeavours ; and a •deadly 
enemy is ever, at hand, to seduce and beguile us. 
If we persevere, indeed, success is certain; but 
our etTorts must know no remission. There is a 
call on us for vigorous and continual resolution, 
self-denial, and activity. Now, man is not a being 
of mere intellect. 

is a complaint which, alas! we all of us might 4 
daily utter. The slightest solicitation of appetite 1 
is often able to draw us to act in opposition to oi^ I 
clearest judgment, our highest interests, and moat- I 
resolute determinations. Sickness, poverty, ditt I 
grace, and even eternal misery itself, sometimes ^ I 
vain solicit our regards; they are all excluded frost I 
the view, and thrust as it were beyond the sphein I 
of vision, by some poor unsubstantial transient I 
object, so minute and contemptible as almost to I 
escape the notice of the eye of reason. , I 

These observations are more strikingly conr I 
firmed in our religious concerns than in any I 
other ; because in them the interests at stake m 
are of transcendent importance : but they holt) I 
equally in every instance, according tn \\a \&eaH J 
sure, wherein there is a call foi \a.\«>noM.%, 'e&wS'^ 
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■ and continued exortiona, from which we are likely 
B ^ be deterred by obslacles, or seduced by the 
B Mlicitations of pleasure. Wliat then is to be done 

■ ill the case of any such arduous and necessary 
I undertaking? The answer is obvious, You should 
I ftndeavour not only to convince the underatanding', 
I but also to afiect the heart ; and, for this end, you 
I Aiust aecure the reinforcement of the paEsions. 
t lilts is indeed the course which would be naturally 

■ fcllowed by every man of common understanding, 
I who should know that some one for- whom he was 
I deeply interested, a child, for instance, or a brother, 
I #ere about to enter on a long, difficult, perilous, 
I tod critical adventure, wherein success was to be 
I honour and afHueiice, defeat was to be contempt 
I and ruin. And still more, if the parent were con- 
[ vinced that his child possessed faculties which, 
f ■treniiously and unremittingly exerted, would prove 

■ ^ual to a]l tlie exigences of the enterprise, but 
I knew him also to be volatile and inconstant, and 
I bsd reason to doubt his resolution and his vigi- 
I litnce; how would the friendly monitor's endeavour 
I be redoubled, so to possess his pupil's mind with 
I fte worth and dignity of the undertaking, that 
I (fcere should be no opening for the entrance of any 
I inferior consideration ! " Weigh well (he would 
B tey) the value of the object for which you are 
B,wout to contend, and contemplate and study its 
\ Tarioua excellences, till your whole soul be on fire 

for its acquisition. Consider, too, that, if you fail, 
misery and infamy are united in the alternative 
which awalta yon. Let not the mistaken notion 
of its being a safe and easy service, for a moment 
b^uile you into the discontinuance or i 
o/' your efforts. Be awate ot ^owt i 
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danger, and at the t 
security. It is a se 
but one wherein the powers which you pogsessj 
strenuously and perseveringly exerted, cannot bail 1 
crown you with victory. Accustom yourself td I 
look first to the dreadful consequences of failure) ' 
then Rx your eye on the glorious prize whicti !• 
before you ; and when your strength begins to I'ailj 
and your spirits are well nigh exhausted, let thrt I 
animating view rekindle your resolution, and cal! 1 
forth in renewed vigour the fainting energies of | 
your soul," P 

It was the remark of an unerring- observer, "Tha 
children of this world are wiser in their generation' 
than the children of light." And it is indisputably 
true, that in religion we have to argue and plead 
with men for principles of action, the wisdom and 
expediency of which are universally acknowledged 
in matters of worldly concern. So it is in the 
instance before us. The case which has been just 
described, is an exact, but a faint representation 
of our condition in this life. Frail and " infirm o( 
purpose," we have a business to execute, of supreme 
and indispensable necessity. Solicitations to neg- 
lect it, every where abound: the difficulties and 
dangers arc numerous and urgent; and the night 
of death cometh, how soon we know not, " when 
no man can work." All this is granted. It Beems 
to be a state of things wherein one should look 
out with solicitude for some powerful stimulants. 
Mere knowledge is confessedly too weak. The 
affections alone, remain to supply the deficiency. 
They precisely meet the occasion, awd swt v'wa. 
purposes intended. Yet, when we ip^o'^os.ft Wi |i*. 
ourselves for our great undertaking) ^'J csSiS'ii^ 
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I ^em in to our lielp, we are to be told that we are 
MCtiog contrary to reason. Is this reasonable — to 
strip us first of our armour of proof, and then to 
send us to the sharpest of encounters ? to summon 
us to the severest labours, but first to rob us of the 
precious cordials which should brace our sinews 
^d recruit our streno;th ? 

§Let these pretended advocates for reason, at 
Jength then confess their folly, and do justice to 
the superior wisdom as well as goodness of our 
heavenly Instructor, who, better understanding 
our true condition, and knowing our frowardness 
and inadvertency, has most reasonably, as well as 
kindly, pointed out and enjoined on us tlie use of 
those aids which may counteract our infirmities ; 
who, commanding the effect, has commanded also 
the means whereby it may be accomplished. 
ciiriBi tut ^"^ "O"'' if the use of the affections 

lust ohjeri of in religion, in general, be at length 
s^ciimT" shewn to be conformable to reason, 
it will not require many words to 
prove that our blessed Saviour is the proper 
object of them. We know that love, gratitude, 
joy, hope, trust, have all their appropriate objects. 
Now, it must be at once conceded, that if these 
appropriate objects be not exhibited, it is perfectly 
unreasonable to expect that the correspondent 
passions should be excited. If we ask for love, in 
the case of an object which has no excellence or 
desirableness ; for gratitude, where no obligation 
has been conferred ; for joy, where there is no just 
cause of self- congratulation ; for hope, where 
nothing is expected ; for trust, where there exists 
no eroaiid of reliance ; then, indeed, we must kiss 
t/ie rod, and patiently submit \.a cot\&(^w(\- T^vii 
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■%ould be indeetl Egyptian bondage, to demand 

^Xbe effects without the means of prodacing them. 

B the case then so ? Ace we ready to adopt the 

f the avowed enemies of our adorable 

md again to say of him, "in whom 

I the fulness of the Godhead bodily," 

nor comeliness ; and when 

is no beauty that we should 

e liim?"* Is it no obligation, that he who 

)Ught it not robbery to be equal with God," 

Id yet for our sakes "make himself of no 

■putatiOTi, aud take upon him the form of a ser- 

:, and be made in the likeness of men ; and 

^mble himself, and become obedient unto death, 

l»en the death of the cross ?"+ Is it no cause of 

, that to ua is bom a Saviour,"! by whom we 

, " be delivered from the power of darkness, 

lud be made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
i of the saints in light ?"§ Can there be a 
^hope comparable to that of our calling," || 
M which is Christ in us, the hope of glory f II 
Can there be a trasl to be preferred to the re- 
liance on Christ Jesus, who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever?"** Surely, if our opponent 
' e not dead to every generous emotion, he cannot 
K>k his own objection in the face, without a blush 
if shame aud indignation. 
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Section 111. 


1 


Intliible Being. 


I ^ _^^ 


But, forced at last to retreat from 


B ^. S 


A his favourite position, and compelled 


■ Sw^'^'^ to acknowledge thai the religious 


H Being. 


affections towards our blessed Saviour 


are not unreasonable; the objector 


H itjll maintains the combat, suggesting tliat, by the 


H very constitution of our nature, we are not aua- 


■ ^ptible of them towards an invisible BeinR; with 


■ XE^ardtt 


> whom, it is added, we are sbut out from 


H ill those 




H vhich knit and cement the union between man 


B ftnd mar 




1 S^cd" ^ 


We mean not to deny that there is 


. something in this objection. It might 




even seem to plead the authority of 




scripture in its favour — "He that 


H loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 


■ can he 


love God whom he hatlj not seen?"* 


H And it 


was indeed no new remark in Horace's 


H days— 








H 


Quan qui •unt Dculis iuHJecla fifldlbui. 


1 Werece 


ve impressions more readily from visible 




we feel them more atronffly. and retain 


^B them more durably. But, though' it must be 


H granted 


that this circumstance makes it a more 


^B difficult task to preserve the affections in question 
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ill a liealthful and vigorous state ; ia ii thereby 
rendered impossible ? Tliis were, indeed, a most 
precipitate conclusion; and any one who should 
be disposed to admit the truth of it, might be at 
least induced to hesitate, when he should reflect 
that the ailment applies equally against the 
possibility of the love of God, a duty of which tbs 
most cursory reader of scripture, if he admit ttit 
divine authority, cannot but acknowledge the isw 
dispensable obligation. But we need only lools 
back to the scripture proofs which have lieeOF 
already adduced, to be convinced that the religioun 
affections are therein inculcated on us, as a matteti 
of high and serious obligation. Hence we m^jl 
be assured, that the impossibility stated by onis 
opponent does not exist. ' 

Let us scrutinize this matter, however, a littltf 
more minutely, and we shall be compelled to 
knowledge, that the objection vanishes when 
fairly and accurately investigate the circumstanced 
of the case. With this view, let us look a little* 
into the nature of the affections of the hi 
mind, and endeavour to ascertain whence 
that they derive their nutriment, and are f 
from experience to increase in strength. 

The state of man is such, that his feeling 
not the obedient servants of his reason, prompt 
once to follow its dictates, as to their directioiu 
and their measure. Excellence is the just object" 
of love ; good in expectancy, of hope ; evil to bv 
apprehended, of fear ; the misfortunes and suffer^ 
ings of our fellow-creaturea constitute the just 
objects of pity. Each of these passions, it mig|jt< 
be thought, would be excited, in proporti 
what our reason should inform us wete the 
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Bitude and consequent claims of its corresponding 
L object. But this is by no means the case. Take 
I first, for a proof, the instance of pity. We read 
F'tf slaughtered tiiousands with less emotioa than 
^Te hear the particulars of a shocking' accidmit 
which has happened in the next street ; the dis- 
tresses of a novel, which, at the same time, we 
know to be fictitious, alTect us more than the dry 
narrative of a battle. We become so much in- 
terested by these incidents of the imagination, that 
we canuot speedily banish them from our thoughts, 
nor recover the tone of our minds ; and often we 
scarcely bring ourselves to lay down out book at 
the call of real misfortune, of which, perhaps, we 
go to the relief, on a principle of duty, but with 
little sense of interest or emotion of tenderness. 
It were easy to shew that it is much the same in 
the case of the other affections. Whatever be the 
cause of this disproportion, which (as metaphysics 
fall not within our province) we shall not atop to 
examine, the fact is undeniable. There appears 
naturally to be a certain strangeness between the 
passion and its object, which familiarity and the 
power of habit must gradually overcome. You 
must contrive to bring them into close contact; 
they must be jointed and glued together by the 
particularities of little incidents. Thus, in the 
production of heat in the physical world, the flint 
and the steel produce not the effect without 
collision ; the rudest barbarian will tell us the 
necessity of attrition, and the chemist of mixture. 
Now, an object, it is admitted, is brought into 
tiloser contact with its corresponding passion, by 
f being seen and conversed with. This we grant 
le uay; but does it follow that there is no 
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otfaeF ? To assert this, would be soraediiug like 
maintaintQg;, in contradiction to universal expe- 
rience, that objects of vision alone are capable of 
attracting our regard. But nothing can be more 
unfounded than such a supposition. It niiglit 
seem too near an approach to the ludicrous, to 
suggest, as an exarnple to the contrary, the meta- 
physician's attachment to his unsubstantial specU' 
ladous, or tbe zeal displayed in the pursuit, 



of abstract sciences, where thei'e is no idea of 
bringing them " within the visible diurnal sphere" 
to the vulgarity of practical application. The 
instance of novel-reading proves that we may be 
extremely affected by what we know to be merely 
ideal incidents and beings. By much thinking o» 
talking of any one ; by using our minds to dwelj 
' 'a excellences ; by placing him in imagi 
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and mort 
it is the surest expe- 
1 attachment whick 
snch occupations o8, 
casual thoughts and 
be diverted from th« 



which 

ourselves becoming 

attached to him : whereas 

dient for extinguishing 

already exists, to engage 

society as may cause oi 

more fixed meditations 1 

object of it. Ask a mother who has been long 

separated from her child, especially if he has bee* 

in circumstances of honour, or of danger, to dra« 

her attention to him, and to keep it in wakefulness 

and exercise, and she will tell you, that so far 

from becoming less dear, he appears to have 

grown more the object of her affections. She 

seems to herself to love him even better tban tlie 

child who has been living under her roof, and lias 
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■ been daily in her view. Flow does she rejoice in 

■ 'bis good fortune, and weep over his distresses! 
^Witli what impatience does she anticipate the time 
BkOf his return 1 

I • We find llierefore that sight and personal inter- 
Bieourse do not seem necessary to the production or 
Wincrease of attachment, where the means of close 
KOTttfact have been afforded ; but, on the other hand, 
■^.if an object have been prevented from coming into 
m<elose con ioc(, sight and personal intercourse are 
I .iiot sufficient to give it the power of exciting the 
I . affections in proportion to its real magnitude. 
I '.Suppose the case of a person whom we have often 
»■, seen, and may have occasionally conversed with, 

t and of whom we have been told in the general, 
that he possesses extraordinary merits. We assent 
Wfto the assertion. But if we have no knowledge of 
B| particulars, no close acquaintance with him, no- 
It thing in short which brings his merits home to us, 
Ififaey interest us less than a far inferior degree of 
f the very same qualities in one of our common 
associates. A parent has several children, all con- 
stantly under his eye, and equally dear to him. 
Yet if any one of uiem be taken ill, it is brought 
into so much closer contact than before, that it 
3 to absorb and engross the parent's whole 
iffection. Thus then, though it will not be denied 
it an object by being visible may thereby escite 
corresponding affection with more facility ; yet 
Ibis is manifestly far from being the prime con- 
I ;*ideration. And so far are we from being the 
V'jlaves of the sense of vision, that a familiar ac- 
1 quaintance with the intrinsic excellences of an 
^fibject, allied, it must be admiltcd, by tlie power 
f habit, will render ua ulmosl vtvseti&vViVt \o \!i*. 
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^pressions which its outward form conveys, and 
lJ)le entirely to lose the cotisciousnesa of an un- 
ightly exterior. 

r We may be permilted to remark, that the fore- 
sting observations furnish an explanation, less 
tucreditable than that which has been sometimea 
^ven, of an undoubted phenomenon in the human 
■ind, that the greatest public misfortunes, however 
tie understanding may lecture, are apt really to 
^ect our teeiings less than the most trivial dis- 
inter which happens to ourselves. An eminent 
piter* scarcely overstated the point when he 
■bsecved, " that it would occasion a man of hu- 
Banity more real disturbance to know that he was 
he next morning to lose his little Knger, than to 
ig&r that the great empire of China had been 
loddenly swallowed up by an earthquake. The 
jkoughts of the former would keep him awake all 
light : in the latter case, after making many 
(Ulancholy retlcctiona on the precariousness of 
^Itmaa life, and the vanity of all the labours of 
Dan which could be thus annihilated in a moment ; 
(fter a little speculation too perhaps on the causes 
ft the disaster, and its effects in the political and 
^mmercial world ; he would pursue his business 
Igc his pleasure with the same ease and tranquillity 
p if no such d I d happened ; and snore 
ft night with 1 m p f nd serenity over tlie 
nin of a hu d d U f his fellow-creatures, 
lelfishness is h of this, for tlie most 

knfeeling br h w ild surely think no- 

9iing of the I f fi g if he could thereby 

^vent so dreadful a calamity." This doctrine of 
)otit<fct which has been opened a\>ove, *."&«&* ■«. 

• Dr. Adan, Smiib. vide Theorj ol Moiol B.nWmmM. 
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batisfactory solution ; and from all that has been 
BBid, tile circumstances, by which the affections of 
the mind towards any particular object are gene- 
tated and strengthened, may he easily collected. 
The chief of these appear to be, whatever tends to 
iRive a distinct and lively impression of the object. 
By setting before us its minute parts, and by often 
■mawing towards it the thoughts and affections, so 
^M to invest it by degrees with a confirmed ascen- 
dency — ^whatever tends to excite and to keep in 
exercise a hvely interest in its behalf — in other 
Words, full knowledge, distinct and frequent 
mt-ntal entertainment, and pathetic contempla- 
tions. Supposing these means to have been used 
to any given degree, it may be expected that they 
will be more or less efficacious in proportion as 
tile intrinsic qualities of the object afford greater 
or less scope for their operation, and more or fewer 
materials with which to work. Can it then be 
(jonceived, that they will be of no avail when 
Steadily practised in the case of our Redeemer ! 
If the prmciples of love, and gratitude, and joy, 
and hope, and trust are not utterly extinct within 
lis, they cannot but be called fortli by tlie various 
corresponding objects which that blessed contem- 
plation would gradually bring forth to our view. 
Well might the language of the apostle be ad- 
dressed to Christians, "Whom having; not seen, ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory."" 

But in the present instance, fresh considerations 
still more to invalidate the plea of its being 
ipoiaible to love an invisible beiug. Our blessed 
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■ Saviour, if we may be permitted so to spMiaiinmuiii 
P«By, is not removed far from us; and ^j^^^"*""'"'" 

■ Qie various relations in wliich we kviu our sH- 
liftand towards him, seem purposely ^^'"' 
Ksiade known to ub, in order to furnish so many 
K4ifi'ereut bonds of connexion with him, and 
r<«onsequent occasions of continual intetvourae. 

■ Sle exhibits not himself to us " dark with 
■iCxcessive brightness," but is ftst down as it wcro 
Bio the possibilities of human converse. We 

■ taay not think that he Js incapable of enter- 

■ Sig into our little concerns, and sympathizing 
H%ith them; for we are graciously assured that he 
l-ii not one " who cannot be touched with the 
B feeling of our infirmities, having been in all points 
Htempted like as we are."* Tlie figures under 
Kvliich be b represented, are such as convey ideas 
»<f the utmost tenderness. " He shall feed his 
■Aock like a sheplierd; he shall gatber the lambs in 
KluB arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 
H)|ently lead those that are with young;."-]- " Tltey 
■'^all not hunger nor thirst, neither shall the heat 
mfnt Bun smite them; for he that hath mercy on 
Ktbem shall lead them, even by the springs of 
Kgrater shall he guide them."t " I will not leave 
■ you orphans"§ was one of his last consolatory 
B||eclarations.|| The children of Christ are here 
Bieparated indeed from the personal view of him ; 
Wbut not from his paternal affection and paternal 
Ktare. Meanwhile let them quicken their regards 
■hy the animating anticipation of that blessed day, 
Bvnen he " who is gone to prepare a place foe them, 
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will come again to receive them unto himself." 
Then shall they be admitted to his more immediate 
presence: "Now we see through a glass darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know, even as 1 am known."* 

rely more than cnoug;h has been now said, 
to prove that this particular case, from its very 
ure, furniahes the most abundant and powerful 
Lsiderations and means for exciting; the feelings ; 
md it might be contended, without fear of refu- 
tation, that by the diligent and habitual use of 
those considerations and means, we might, with 
confident expectation of success, engage in the 
Vork of raising our affections towards our blessed 
r to a state of due force and activity. But, 
be God, we have a still better reliance; for 
Ibe grand circumstance of all yet remains behind, 
.which the writer has been led to defer, from hia 
'.wish to contend with his opponents on their own 
(ground. This circumstance is, that here, no less 
•Hbaa in other particulars, the Christian's hope is 
ibunded, not on the speculations or the strength 
of man, but on the declaration of Him who cannot 
Ke — on the power of Omnipotence. 

We learn from the scriptures, that it is one 
'WBin part of the operatioi^ of the Holy Spirit, to 
VBplant those heavenly principles in the human 
^ind, and to cherish their growth. We are en- 
couraged to believe that, in answer to our prayers, 
this aid from above will give efficacy to oui 
earnest endeavours, if used in humble dependence 
en Divine grace. We may therefore with con- 
e take the means which have been suggested* ■ 
t Jet U8, in our turn, be permitted to ask c 
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op[Kment9, have tkeg liiimbly and unriBinnattc 
perseveringly applied for this Divine Swt"i''°ta 
strength ? or tlisclaiming that as- ihe pchoa 
siatance, .perhaps as tempting them '' 
to indolence, have they been so much tbM 
more strenuous and unwearied in the use i 
their own unaided endeavours ? or rather, hai 
they not been equally negligent of both? Roif 
nouncing the one, tliey have wholly omitted tbn 
other. But thia is far from being all. They evet ' 
reverse all the methods which we have recom 
mended as being calculated to increase regard'; 
and exactly follow that course which would ba 
pursued by any one who should wish to reduce m 
e affection. Yet thus leaving untried atti' 
which, whether from reason or scripture^ 
n to be necessary to the production oft 
the end, nay, using such as are of a directly oppoJ 
site nature, these men presume to talk to i 
Impossibilities ! We may rather contend, that 
furnish a fresh proof of the soundness of our 
sonings. We lay it down as a fundami 
position, that speculative knowledge alone, mew 
superficial cursory considerations, will be of a 
avail. Nothing is to be done without the diligea 
continued use of the appointed method. The; 
ihcmsolves afford an instance of the truth of oil! 
assertions; and while they supply no argument 
against the efKcacy of die mode prescribed, the] 
acknowledge at least that they are wliolly ignorai* 
of any other. 

But let us now turn our eyes to Apiieai i 
Christians of a higher order, to those ^'"»'i* 
who have actually proved the Uut^i o^ -kwi v 
who have not oti\^ '^'^*'. 
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I assumed the name, but who have j 
I Bubstance, and felt the power, of Christianity ; 
I who, though often foiled by their remaining cor- 
[ ruptions, and shamed and cast down under a sense 
I of their many imperfections, have kaown, in their 
I better seasons, what it was to experience its firm 
I hope, its dignified joy, its unshaken trust, its more 
I than human consolations. In their hearts, love 
L also towards their Redeemer has glowed; a love 
f not superficial and unmeaning, but constant and 
[ rational, resulting from a strong impression of the 
I worth of its object, and heightened by an abiding 
I sense of great, unmerited, and continually accu- 
I mutating obligations; ever manifesting ttself in 
I acts of diligent obedience, or of patient suffering. 
I Such was the religion of the holy martyrs of the 
^ sixteenth century, the illustrious ornaments of the 
English church. They realized the theory which 
we have now been faintly tracing. Look to their 
writings, and you will find that their thoughts and 
affections had been much exercised in habitual 
views of the blessed Jesus. Thus they used the 
required means. What were the effects'! Perse- 
cution and distress, degradation and contempt, in 
vain assailed them — all these evils served but to 
I bring their affections into closer contact with their 
1 object; and not only did their love feel no dimi- 
ft ttution or abatement, btit it rose to all the exigences 
K of the occasion, and burned with an increase of 
B wdour; and when brought forth at last to a cruel 
H and ignominious death, they repined not at their 

■ iaXe, but rather rejoiced that they were counted 

■ Worthy to suffer for the name of Christ. The 

■ writer might refer to s^aW morerecent times, to prove 
Xtbe reality of tins divine ptitici'pVe, liav XiaWa 



anthorities should be disputed, let us go to thft 
apostles of our Lord; and while, on a curac«^ 
perusal of their writings, we must acknowledej 
that tlicy commend and even prescribe to us tw_ 
love of Clirist as one of the chief of the Christitm 
graces; so, on a more attentive inspection of tiioSft 
writings, we shall discover abundant proofs that 
they were themselves bright examples of their ow^ 
precept; that our blessed Saviour was really the, 
object of their warmest affection ; and what he hai" 
dune and suffered for them, the continual subjec 
of their grateful remembrance. 

Inadequate cflnceptfoni CDncenUng the Holy BpirlL't 

Tlie disposition so prevalent in the bulk 
nominal Christians, to form a religious system 
themselves, instead of tiiking it from the word oi 
God, is striking^ly observable in their scarcelv 
admitting, except in tlie most vague and generu 
sense, the doctrine of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. If we look into the scriptures for informa- 
tion on this particular, we learn a very different 
lesson. We are in them distinctly taught, that 
" of ourselves we can do nothing;" that "we are 
nature children of wrath," and under the power 
the evil spirit, our understandings being natural^ 
dark, and our hearts averse from spiritual thii 
and we are directed to pray for the influence 
the Holy Spirit, to enlighten our understandings^' 
to dissipate our prejudices, to purify our 
minds, and to renew us after the image 
heavenly Father. It is this influence which is 
represented as originally awakenm^ u.* ^^ii«>. 
slumber, as ecjigliteiiing ua m iitV.'&ssfe, "*; 
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I ''quickening us when dead,"* as "delivering' ua 
f from tlie power of the devil," as drawing ua to 
I ©od, Ha "translating us into tlie kingdom of his 
L dear Son,"t as "creating ua anew in Christ 
I ^8ua,"l as "dwelling in us, and walking in us;"^ 
I so that, " putting off the old man with his deeds," 
I ve are to consider ourselves as "having pnt on the 
^ew man, which is renewed in knowledge after tlie 
. image of Him that created bim;"l| and as those 
L yiho are to be "an habitation of Gqd through tlie 
l|lpirit."ir It ia by tbis Divine assistance only 
I wat we can grow in grace, and improve in all holJ- 
I Bess. So expressly, particularly, and repeatedly 
I does the word of God inculcate these lessons, that 
I (ae would think there were scarcely room for any 
I SifTerence of opmion among those who admit its 
I authority. Sometimes" the whole of a Christian's 
f fcpentance and faith, and consequent holiness, are 
IflBcribed geyierally to the Divine influence; some- 
l.ilfimes these are spoken of separately, and ascribed 
, to the same Abnighty power. Sometimes different 
particular graces of the Christian character, those 
which respect our duties and tempers towards our 
fellow-creatures, no less than those which have 
reference to the Supreme Being, are particularly 
traced to tliie source. Sometimes they are all 
referred collectively to this common root, being 
comprehended under the compendious denomi- 
nation of "the fruits of the Spirit." In exact 
correspondence with these representations, this aid 
from above is promised in oilier parts of scripture 

•Enh.lt I.e. iCd). I. 13. t Gphcs. JL 10. (2Cor.vLlfi. 
t Cf]. iii. B, ID. 1 KpUes. ii. n. 

" r/rfo Dr. GoiStitige't eliflil Seimonl on UsirniBWaon, n w.oil 
valuable coinplIatSon ; «nl M'Lauriu'i K«*Y oo IAi\i« Gt»a. 
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for the production of those effects; and t!ie 
holding or withdrawing of it is occasionally tlireat- 
ened as a punishment for the sins of men, and as 
one of the nioal fatal consequences of the Divine 
displeasure. 

The hturgy of the church of England strictly 
agrees with the representalioii which has been heift 
given of the iastructions of the word of God, 



I 
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|r it be true then, that, iu contradiction to the 
jdainest dictates of scripture, and to the ritual of 
{Hir established church, the sanctifying operations 
bT the Holy Spirit, the first-fruits of our reconci- 
Btioa to God, the purchase of our Redeemer's 
Beath, and his best gift to his true disciples, are 
too generally undervalued and slighted ; if it be 
^0 true, that our thoughts of tlie blessed Saviour 
Be confused and faint, our affections towards him 
fcnguid and lukewarm; little proportioned to what 
Bey, who at such a price have been rescued from 
pin, and endowed with a title to eternal glory, 
bight be justly expected to feel towards the 
llQthor of that deliverance ; Utile proportioned to 
■that has been felt by others, ransomed from the 
iamc ruin, and partakers of the same inheritance : 
IF this, let it be repeated, be indeed so, let us not 
ibut our eyes against the perception of out rc&l 
|it4it« ; but rather endeavour lo Uacti fcft ft'j'A Vi '''^'* 
burce. We are loudly called on \.q examviie weU 
I I 2 
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oar fouudaticms. If any tbing' be there uaaouaJt 
and hollow, the superstructure could not be ssSoM 
tbouofh its exterior were less auspicious. Let ^M 
question thea be asked, and let the answer bii 
returned with all the considerntion and aolemnita 
which a. question so important may justly demanoJ 
whether, in the o^and concern of all, (Ac means em 
a sinner's acceptance with God, there be noH 
reason to apprehend, that the nominal ChristianM 
whom we have been addressing, too generallji 
entertain very superficial and confused, if nM 
highly dangerous, notions ? Is there not cause bn 
fear, that with little more than an indistinct aiul| 
nominal reference to Him who "bore our sins HJ 
his own body on the tree," they really rest theM 
eternal hopes on a yt^e, general persuasion M 
the unqualified mercy of the Supreme Being ; itH 
that, still more erroneously, tbey rely, in the mailS 
on their own negative or positive merits? "Th^ 
can look upon their lives with an impartial eyM 
and congratulate themselves on their ino^nstv^N 
ness in society; on their having been exempt, tM 
least, from any gross vice, or, if sometimes accw 
dentally betrayed into it, on its never having besM 
indulged habitually; or if not even so, (for thetS 
are but few who can say this, if the term vice tM^ 
explained according to the strict requisitions ^ 
the gospel,) yet on the balance being in theM 
favour, or on the whole not much against thensj 
when their g^od and bad actions are fairly weigheflj 
and due allowance is made for human frailty.^ 
These considerations are sufficient for the moS 
part to compose their Dpprehensioiis ; these are thn 
cordials which they find most at hand in tbn 
moments ot senons thought, ot o! ocemmvai &a 
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jection; and sometimes perhaps, \a seasons of teq 
than ordinary self-complacency, they call in also 
to their aid the general persuasion of the luw 
bounded mercy and pity of God. Yet persons oS 
this deacripliou by no means disclaim a Saviour, 
or avowedly relinquish their title to a share in thfli 
benefits of his death. They close their petitionir 
with the name of Christ; but if not chiefly frow 
the effect of habit, or out of decent confonnity to 
the established faith, yet surely with something at 
the same ambiguity of principle which influenced 
the expiring philosopher, when he ordered th<i 
customary maric of homage to be paid to the goci 
of medicine. 

Others go farther than this ; for there are many; 
shades of difference between those who flatlji 
renounce, and those who cordially embrace, t» 
doctrine of redemption by Christ. This class haa 
a sort of general, indeterminate, and ill-under^ 
stood dependence on oar blessed Saviour. But 
their hopes, so far as they can be distinctly mada 
out, appear ultimately to rest on the persuasioa 
that tiey are now, through Christ, become raenii^ 
bers of a new dispensation, wherein they will b^ 
tried by a more lenient rule than that to wliidtt 
they must have been otherwise subject. " God witt 
not now be extreme to mark what is done amissfr 
but will dispense witli the rigorous exactions at 
his law, too strict, indeed, for such frail creaturet 
as we are to hope that we can fulfil it. ChriK 
tianity has moderated the requisitions of DiviM 
justice; and ail that is now required of us ia^ 
thankfully to trust to the merits of Chmt fc\ ^!w^ 
jiardoii of our sins, and the acce^UiTite il o»v\ 
sincere though imperfect obedience, Ttve 'vvfSi.'".'^ 
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and iiifinnities to which our nature is liable, or tcH 
which our situation in life exposes us, will not b^fl 
severely judged! and as it is practice that reailjjj 
determineB the character, we may reat satistietHfl 
that if on the whole our lives be tolerably goodjl 
we shall escape with little or no punishment, aad/l 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, shall be fiuall^V 
partakers of heavenly felicity." '■ 

We cannot dive into the human heart, and^ 
therefore should always speak with caution andV 
diffidence, when from external appearances o^l 
declarations we are affirming the existence of an^V 
internal principles and feelings ; especially as irtM 
are liable to be misled by the ambiguities of lai»n 
guage, or by the inaccuracy with which otherwj 
may express themselves. But it is sometimes nwfl 
difficult to any one who ia accustomed, if thjM 
jihrase may be allowed, to the anatomy of thjn 
liuman mind, to discern that, generally speakingjM 
the persons who use the above language rely nolj 
so much on the merits of Christ, and on thim 
agency of Divine grace, as on their own power ojj 
fuffilliug the moderated requisitions of DivinftB 
justice. He will hence, therefore, discover it^^ 
them a disposition rather to extenuate the malig^fl 
nity of their disease, than to mi^nify the ex^jj 
cellence of the proffered remedy. He will finjB 
them apt to palliate in themselves what they can«a 
nut fully justify, to enhance the merit of wha^| 
they believe to be their good qualities and com^B 
mendable actions, to set, as it were in an accountffl 
the good against the bad ; and if the result be nntJ 
very unfavourable, they conceive that they shal^| 
be entitled to claim the benefits of out Saviouc^M 
nuH'erings, as a tiling of course. TVie-j \\a."<ft XAdM 
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idea, so little, tliat it might almost be affirmed 
that tliey have no idea at alt, of the importance or. 
difficulty of the duty of what the scripture call* 
"submitting ourselves to the righteousness oC 
God ;" or of our proneness rather to justify our- 
selves in his si<rht, than in the language of im- 
ploring penitents to acknowledge ourselves guiltvi 
aad helpless sinners. They have never summoned 
themselves to this entire and unqualified renua- 
ciatioi) of their own merits, and their own strength^ 
and therefore they remain strangers to the natural 
loftiness of the human heart, which such a call 
would have awakened into action, and roused ta 
resistance. All these their SE- Proroning 

VERAL ERRORS NATURALLY RESULT lilP.^'"""' 



PROM THE MISTAKEN 

ENTERTAINED OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ^J^'XllwSS 

PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. They cipls flf lh» 

consider not that Christianity is a ^"'^^ ' , 
scheme for "justifying the vnijodly,"' by Christ's 
dying for them " when yet sinners ;" t * scheme 
for reconciling us to God — wken enemies :'' 
for making the fruits oi' hoUness the effects, i not 
the cause, of our being justified and reconciled i 
that, in short, it opens freely the door of mercy; 



RaaOs uicd. The foUnwinft ehspter, peitlcularl; llie latter pun of II 
(sercion yi.) Tonld aliunduitly viniliMte Iilm tma wy luch miBun 
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radical fifiitelple a/ holinat. U \ba root esiti, tixe pToper tt\iiU wD 
be brouffhE fbnh. An attention Id thla ranHldBmlion would have e»B 

Epiatln, which hsve fuinlthcd m mui'ti it]>Ili:V oC arguniFnl and eiltl 

wbo hai fkiih, hul B-Iio lafi iliM hs hath tsiV*. ■ViftelKow'B. 
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to the greatest and best of penitent sinners ; who, 
obeying the blessed impulse of the grace of God, 
whereby they had beeo awakened from the sleep 
of death, and moved to seek for pardon, may 
enter in, and, through the regenerating influence 
of the Holy Spirit, be enabled to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness. But they rather conceive 
of Christianity aa opening the door of mercy, that 
those who, on the ground of their own merits, 
could not have hoped to justify themselves before 
God, may yet be admitted foe Christ's sake, on 
condition of their having previously satisfied the 
moderated requisitions of Divine justice. In 
speaking to others, also, of the gospel scheme, 
they are apt to talk too much of terms and per- 
formances on our part, on which we become en- 
titled to an interest in the sufferings of Christ ; 
instead of stating the benefits of Christ's satisfac- 
tion as extended to us freely, "without money, 
and without price." 
Some praiiti- The pracd'ca? consequences of these 

(CSdmenui° They tend to prevent that sense which 
Btiot BtoiB we ought to entertain of our own 
^°^ '"' ' natural misery and helplessness ; and 
that deep feeling of gratitude for the merits and 
intercession of Christ, to which we are wholly 
indebted for our reconciliation to God, and for 
the will and the power, from first to last, to work 
out our own salvation. They consider it too 
much in the light of a contract between two 
parties, wherein each, independently of the other, 
has his own distinct condition to perform; man. 
to do his duty; God, to juatif'j ind accept for 
Chrisc'a sake: if they fail not, "in Vbfc fiiscW's'^ tt\ 
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their condition, assuredly tha condition on God's 
part will be faithfully fulfilled. Accordingly, we 
find, in fact, that they who represent the eoapel 
Bcbeme in the manner above clescribed, give evi- 
dence of the subject with which their hearts 
are most filled, by their proneness to run into 
merely moral disquisitions, either not mentioning 
at all, or, at least, but cursorily touching on the suf- 
ferings and love of their Redeemer ; and are little 
apt to kindle at their Saviour's name, and, like 
the apostles, to be betrayed by their fervour into 
what may be almost an untimely descant on the 
riches of his unutterable mercy. In addressing 
others, also, whom tliey conceive to be living in 
habits of sin, and under the wrath of God, they 
rather advise them to amend their ways, as a pre- 
paration for their coming to Christ, than exhort 
them to throw themselves with deep prostration of 
soul at the foot of the cross, there to obtain par- 
don, and find grace to help in lime of need. 

The great importance of the subject in question 
will justify the writer in having been thus parti- 
cular. It has arisen from a wish that, on a matter 
of such magnitude, it should be impossible to 
mistake his meaning. But, after all that has 
been said, let it also be remembered, that, except 
so far as the instruction of others is concerned, 
the point of importance is, the internal disposition 
of the mind ; and it is to be hoped that a de- 
pendence for pardon and holiness may be placed 
where it ought to he, notwithstanding the vague 
manner in which men express themselves. Let 
us also hope that He who searches the heart, si 
the right dispositions in many w\io viae "iva ■n 
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taken and dangerous language to which we have 

objected. 

If the preceding statement of the error bo 
generally prevalent concerning the nature of the 
gospel offer, be in any considerable degree just, it 
will then explain that languor in the afiections 
towards our blessed Saviour, together with that 
inadequate impression of the necessity and value 
of the assistance of the Divine Spirit, which so 
generally prevail. According to the soundest 
principles of reasoning, it may be also adduced as 
an additional proof of the correctness of our pre- 
sent statement, that it so exactly falls iu with 
those phenomena, and so naturally accounts for 
tliem. For, even admitting that the persons above 
mentioned, particularly the last class, do at the 
bottom rely on the atonement of Christ, yet on 
their scheme it must necessarily happen, that the ob- 
ject to which theyare most accustomed to look, with 
which their thoughts are chiefly conversant, from 
which they most habitually derive complacency, 
is rather their own qualified merit and services, 
though confessed to be inadequate, than the suf- 
ferings and atoning death of a crucified Saviour- 
The affections towards our blessed Lord, therefore, 
(according to the theory of the passions formerly 
laid down) cannot be expected to flourish, because 
they receive not that which was shewn to be ne- 
cessary to their nutriment and growth. If we 
would love him as affectionately, and rejoice in 
him as triumphantly, as the first Christians did ; 
we must learn, like them, to repose our entire 
trust in him, and to adopt the language of the 
apostle, " God forbid that 1 should s^^^ry, save in 
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tlie cross of our Lord Jesus Clirist,"* "wlio of 
God h made unto us wisdom, and righteoUBiiess, 
and sanctification, and redemption. "-f 

Doubtless, there have been too condemim- 
many who, to their eternal rain, have "™„^u*]^ 
abused the doctrine of salvation by donrine of 
grace, and have vainly trusted ia ^" *"*■ 
Christ for pardon and acceptance, when by 
their vicious lives they have plainly proved the 
groundlessness of their pretensions. The tree is 
to be known by its fruits ; and there is too much 
reason to fear that there is no principle of faith, 
when it does not decidedly evince itself by the 
fruits of holiaess. Dreadful, indeed, will be the 
doom, above that of all others, of those loose pro- 
fessors of Christianity, to whom, at the last day, 
our blessed Saviour will address those words, " I 
never knew you ; depart from me, all ye that 
work iniquity." But the danger of error on this 
side ought not to render us insensible to the oppo- 
site error ; an error against which, in these days, it 
seems particularly necessary to guard. It is far 
from the intention of the writer of this work' 
to enter into the niceties of controversy. But, 
surely, without danger of being thouglit to violate 
this design, lie may he permitted to contend, that 
they who in the main believe the doctrines of 
the church of England, are bound to allow that 
onr dependence on our blessed Saviour, as alone < 
the meritorious cause of our acceptance with God, 
and as the means of all its blessed fruits anit I 
glorious consequences, must be not merely formal I 
end nominal, but real and substaattal ; &<A.N%:siue^ 
qualified, and partial, but dkctl, coTi!i«\, wJS 
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■^iievinit in entire. " Repentance towards God, 
■'r|ktbt.nhatit and faith towards our Lord Jeaua 
I *^^ '""^"' Christ," was the sum of the apostoU- 
H:Cal instructioDB. It is not an occasional invoca- 
■ ition of the name of Christ, or a transient recogni' 
l>tion of his authority, that fills up the measure of 
B|tthe terms, believing in Jesus. This ne shall find 
WpK> such easy task ; and if we trust that we do 
^^tiere, we should all, perhaps, do well to cry out, 
W iia the words of an imploring suppliant, (he sup- 
f ^plicated not in vain,) " Lord, help thou our un~ 
I 'belief." We must be deeply conscious of our 
I igoilt and misery, heartily repenting of our sins, 
I «nd firmly resolving to forsake them ; and thus 
I penitently "fleeing for refuge to the hope set 
I Defore us," we must found altogether on the merit 
l^of the crucified Redeemer our hopes of escape 
^Hmm their deserved punishment, and of deliverance 
Hfrom their enslaving power. This must be our 
HSrat, our last, our only plea. We are to surrender 
•borselves up to liim to " be washed in his blood,"' 
■^to be sanctified by his Spirit, resolving to receive 
l^bim for our Lord and Master, to learn in his 
^bchool, to obey all his commandments, " 
JT'ilii I I t. It may, perhaps, be not unneceS' 

^BJ,^"^^; sary, after having treated so largely 
HEroieiaphyii- on this important topic, to add a few 
HUniHiies. words in order to obviate a charge 
which may be urged against us, that we are 
insisting on nice and abstruse distinctions in what 
is a matter of general concern ; and this, too, in a 
system which, on its original promulgation, was 
declared to be peculiarly intended for the simple 
aad poor. It will be a.\madiGt\'5 evident, how- 
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ever, on a little reflection, and experience fiilly 
proves the position, that what has been required 
IS not the perception of a subtile distinction, but a. 
state and condition of heart. To the former, the 
poor and the .ignorant must be indeed confessed 
unequal ; but they are far less indisposed than the 
great and the learned, to bow down to that 
" preaching of the cross which is to them that 
perbh foolishness, but unto them that are saved 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God." Tha 
poor are not liable to be puffed up by the intoxi- 
eating fumes of ambition and worldly grandeur. 
They are less likely to be kept from entering into 
the strait and narrow way, and, when they have 
entered, to be drawn back again or to be retarded 
in their progress, by the cares or the pleasures of 
life. They may express themselves ill: but their 
views may be simple, and their hearts humble, 
penitent, and sincere. It ia as in other cases ; th« 
vulgar are the subjects of phenomena, the learned 
explain them : the former know nothing of the 
theory of vision or of sentiment ; but this ignorance 
hinders not that they see and think, and though 
unable to discourse elaborately on the passions, 
they can feel warmly for their children, their 
friends, their country. 

After this digression, if that be in- jj,^ jionB- 
deed a digression which, by removing mont uni 
a formidable objection, renders the Snto*^' 
truth of the positions we wish to estab- J^.^^f ^ 
lish more clear and less questionable, iiabiiuBi ™ 
we may now resume the thread of our «"''■ 
argument. Still entreating, therefore, the atten- 
tion of those who have not beeu wsseu. Va \^k^ 
much of the necessity of this uniii^xAcA., mv&,''S. *- 



may be so termed, unadulterated reliance, for 
*hich we have been contending ; we would sliil 
Aore particularly address ourselves to others who 
are disposed to believe that though, in some 
obscure and vague sense, the death of Christ, as 
die satisfaction for our sins, and for the purchase 
of our future happiness, and the sanctiiying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, afe to he admitted 
ta fundamental articles of our creed, yet that 
these are doctrines so much above us, that they 
are not objects suited to our capacities ; and that, 
turning our eyes therefore from these difficult 
^jeculations, we should fix them on the practical 
and moral precepts of the gospeL " These it 
^ost concerns ua to know ; these, therefore, let us 
Itudy. Such is the frailty of our nature, such the 
strength and number of our temptations to evil, 
that, in reducing tiie gospel morality to practice, 
ire shall find full employment; and, by attending 
to these moral precepts, rather than to those high 
mysterious doctrines which you are pressing on 
Hs, we shall best prepare to appear before God on ■ 
dat tremendous day, when ' He shall judge every 
Wian according to his woeks.' " 

" VaiD wisdom nU, end fBlM phllosoiiiiyr 

It will at once destroy this flimsy web, to reply 
in the words of our blessed Saviour, and of his 
beloved disciple, "This is the work of God, that 



e believe in him whom he hath sent." ' 



" This 



IB his commaNdmenl, that we should believe t 
the name of his Son Jesus Chri3t,"t In truth, if 
we consider but for a moment the opinions of 
meo ivbo argue thus, we muat he c ' 



their absurdity. .Let tLo modern Unitarian re- 
duce the gospel to a mere system of ethics, hut 
surely it is in the hig;hest degree unreasonable W 
admit into our scheme all the grand peculiarities 
of Christianity, and, having admitted, to neglect 
and think no more of them 1 " Wherefore," 
might the Socinian aay, " wherefore all this costly 
and complicated machinery ? It is like the Ty-f 
chonic astronomy, encumbered and self-convicted 
by its own complicated relations and useless per^f- 
plexities. It is so little like the simplicity o€ 
nature, it is so unworthy of the Divine hand, that 
it even offends against those rules of propriety 
which we require to be observed in the impew 
feet compositions of the human intellect."* 

Well may the SociulEui assume this lofty tooft 
with those whom we are now addressing. If tbeaa 
be indeed the doctrines of revelation, common 
sense suggests to us, that, from their nature and 
their magnitude, tbey deserve our most serious 
regard. It is the very theology of Epicurus to 
allow the existence of these " beavenly things," 
but to deny their connexion with human concerns^ 
and their influence on human actions. Besides 
the unreasonableness of this conduct, we might 
strongly ui^e also in this connexion the ptofaije- 
ness of thus treating as matters of subordinate 
consideration those parts of the system of Chria- 
tianlty which are so strongly impressed on out 
reverence by the dignity of the person to whom 
they relate. This very argument is indeed re- 
peatedly and pointedly pressed by the sacred 

\ 

s the profane irreverence ot Aiia ci«v4>ss 

' DttuM laleiill, lie. > Vile He'll. ^ \, *e. a 
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I aiore striking than its ingratitude. When, from 
I leading that our Saviour was " the brightness of 
m.Jus Father's glory, and the express image of his 
I person, upholding all things by the word of his 
I iBower," we go on to consider the purpose for 
I which he came on earth, and all that he did and 
V -Offered for us; surely, if we have a spark of 
I jngeauousness left wicbin us, we shall condemn 
I surselves as giiilty of the blackest ingratitude, in 
I larely noticing, or coldly turning away, on what- 
I ever shallow pretences, from the contemplation of 
I these miracles of mercy. For those baser minds, 
I Jpwever, on which fear alone can operate, that 
I Motive is superadded i and we are plainly fore- 
I Warned, both directly and indirectly, by the ex^ 
I ■■ntple of the Jewish nation, that God will not 
k hold them guiltless who are thus unmindful of his 
■ ytost signal acts of condescension and kindness. 
UBut as this is a question of pure revelation, 
Bjteaaoninga from probability may not be deemed 
[ decisive. To revelation therefore we must appeal ; 
and without entering into a laboured discussion of 
the subject, which might be to trespass on the 
reader's patience, I would refer hun to the sacred 
writings ^emselves for complete satisfaction. We 
would earnestly recommend it to him to weigh 
with the utmost seriousness those passages of 
scripture wherein the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are expressly mentioned; and, farther, to 
attend with due regard to the illustration and 
confirmation, which the conclusions resulting from 
tiiose passages receive incidentally from the word 
of God. They who maintain the opinion which 
■ -~" are combating, will thereby become convinced 
theirs is indeed an iinscTiplurtil te\\^«i^-, 




and will learn, instead of turning off tbeir eyes 
from the grand peculiarities of Christianity, to 
keep these ever in view, as the pregnant printiplefl 
whence all the rest must derive their origin, and 
receive thi ir beat support." 

Let us then each for himself solemnly Conciusi™. 
ask ourselves, whether we have fled for refug* 
to the appointed hope? And whether we are 
habitually looking to it, as to the only source ist 

• An; one nhn nisliei to lareiligaU Ibis lutded wlU do wiill M 
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I iconsolation ? "Other foundation can no man 
" there is no other ground of dependence, no 
r plea for pardon; bul here there is hope, 
■ «ven to the uttermost. Let us labour then to 
I affect our hearts with a deep conviction of our 
need of a Redeemer, and of the value of his 
offered mediation. Let ua fall down humbly before 
the throne of God, imploring pity und pardon in 
the name of the Son of his love. Let ua beseech 
him to give us a true spirit of repentance, and of 
hearty undivided faith in the Lord Jesus. Let us 
not be satisfied till the cordiality of our belief be 
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confirmed to us by that character witli which we 
are furnished by an inspired writer, " that to M 
many as believe, Christ is precious ;'' and let us 
strive to increase daily in love towards our blessed 
Saviour; and pray earnestly that "we may be 
filled with joy and peace in believing, that we 
may abound in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost." Let us diligently put in practice 
the directions already given for cherishing and 
cultivating the principle of the love of Christ; 
With this view let us labour assiduously to increase 
in knowledge, that our affection to the Lord who 
bought ns may be deeply rooted and rational. 
By frequent meditation on the incidents of our 
Saviour's life, and still more on the astonishing 
circumstances of his death; by often calling to 
mind the state from which he proposes to rescue 
us, and the glories of his heavenly kingdom ; by 
continual intercourse with him of prayer and 
praise, of dependence and confidence in dangers, 
of hope and joy in our brighter hours, let us en- 
deavour to keep him constantly present to our 
minds, and to render all our conceptions of him 
more distinct, lively, and intelligent. The title of 
Christian is a reproach to us, if we estrange our- 
selves from Him after whom we are denominated, 
The name of Jesus is not to be to us like the 
Allah of the Mahometans, a talisman or aa 
amulet, to be worn on the arm, merely aa an 
estemal badge and symbol of our profession, and 
to preserve us from evil by some mysterious and 
unintelligible potency; hut it is to be engraven 
deeply on the heart, there written b\[ live. ftw(f,w a^ 
God himself ill everlasting characUta. \\.'\'.q^i^ 
sure aod undoubted title to pieaetiV ■^a.cfc ■a-'w^ 
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future glory. T!ie assurance which this title oon- 
¥eys of a bright reversion, will lighten the burdens 
and alleviate the sorrows of life ; and in some 
happier mometits, it will impart to us eoniewhat of 
that fulness of joy which is at God's right hand, 
enabling us to join even here in the heavenly 
hosannah, " Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
Strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing."* 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the Ihione, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever."t 



CHAPTER IV. 
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Section I. 



One part of the foregoing title may perhaps oiv .j 
the first view excite some surprUe iu such of my; J 
readers as may have drawn a hasty inference froin ] 
the charges conveyed by the two precediD|f 1 
chapters. It might perhaps be expected, that ■ 
they who have very low conceptions of the cory, 1 
rnption of human nature, would be proportioDabljjJ 
less indulgent to human frailty; and that theyw 
who lay little stress on Christ's satisfaction fa;^ 1 
sin, or on the operations of the Holy Spirit, woult^ 1 
be more high and rigid in their demands of dili- ' 
gent endeavours after universal holiness; sinc^ J 
their scheme implies that we must depend chiefly 1 
on our own exertions and performances for our | 
acceptance with God. 

But any atich expectations as these would be , 
greatly disappointed. There is in fact a region of ; 
truth, and a region of errors. They who hold the ' 
fundamental doctrines of scripture in their 
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force, liold also in its due degree of purity the 

practical system which scripture inculcates. But 
they who explain away the former, soften down 
the latter also, and reduce it to the level of their 
own defective scheme. It is not from auy confi- 
dence in the superior amount of their own per- 
formances, or in the greater vigour of their own 
exertions, that they reconcile themselves to their 
low views of the satisiaction of Christ, and of the 
influence of the Spirit ; but it should rather seem 
to be their plan so to depress the required standard 
of practice, that no man need fall short of it, and 
tliat no superior aid can be wanted for enabling; 
us to attain to it. It happens, however, with respect 
to their simple method of morality, as in the case 
of the short ways to knowledge, of which some 
vain pretenders have vaunted themselves to be 
possessed; despising the beaten track in which 
more sober and humble spirits have been content 
to tiead, they have indignantly struck into new 
and untried paths ; but these, have failed of con- 
ducting them to the right object, and have issued 
only in ignorance and conceit. 

It seems in our days to be the commonly 
received opinion, that provided a man admiE in 
general terms the truth of Christianity, though he 
neither know nor consider much concerning the 
particulars of the system ; and if he be not habi- 
tually gnilty of any of the grosser vices against 
his fel tow-creatures, we have no great reason to be 
dissatisfied with him, or to question the^ validity of 
his claim to the name and privileges of a Christian. 
The title implies no more than a sort of formal, 
general assetit to Christianity in the gross, and a 
degree of morality in practice, little if at all 
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t Ikist, 



superior to that for which we look ii 
Mussulman, oi Hindoo. 

Should any one be disposed to deny that this is 
a fair representation of the religion of the bulk of 
the Christian world, he might be asked, «' 
it were proved to them beyond dispute that Chrifri 

tianity is a mere forgery, would this o . 

great change in their conduct or habits of mind? 
Would any alteration be made in consequence of 
this discoverv, except in a few of their speculatiTfl 
opinions, which, when distinct from practice, i 
a part of their own system to think of little conae^ 
quence; aod with regard to public woi^hip, (know-* 
ing the good effects of religion upon the lowex 
orders of the people,) they might still think it bette* 
to attend occasionally for example's sake? Woulfl 
not a regard for their character, their health, theif 
domestic and social comforts, still continue to 
restrain them from vicious excesses, and proinpi 
them to persist in the discharge, according to theic 
present measure, of the various duties of theift 
stations? Would they find themselves dispossessed. 
of what had been to them hitherto the repository 
of counsel and instruction, the rule of thei^ 
conduct, their habitual source of peace, and hopt^^^ 
and consolation f 

It were needless to put these questions. The* 
are answered in fact already by the lives of manJL 
known unbelievers, between whom and these pra* 
fessed Christians even the familiar associates oC 
both, though men of discernment and observation) 
would discover little difference either in conducV 
or temper of mind. How little then does Chri»i 
tiasiity deserve that title to novelty and superiority 
which has been almost universally admitted ; Ihs 
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pre-eminence, as a practical code, over all other 
systems of etliics 1 How unmerited are the praises 
which have been lavished upon it by its friends ; 
praises, in which even its enemies (not in general 

- aisposed to make concessions in its favour) have so 
oileD been unwarily drawn in to acquiesce ! 

Waa it then for this, that the Son of God con- 

I descended to become our instructor and our 
pattera, leaving us an example that we might 
tread in his steps 1 Was it for this that the apostles 
of Christ voltintarily submitted to hunger, and 
nakedness, and pain, and ignominy, and death, 
when forewarned too by tlieir Master that such 
would be their treatment ? Tliat, after all, their 
disciples should attain to no higher strain of virtue 
titan those who, rejecting their Divine authority, 
should still adhere to the old philosophy ? 

But it may perhaps be objected, that we are 
forgetting an observation which we ourselves have 
made, that Christianity has raised the general 
standard of morals ; to which therefore infidelity 
herself now finds it prudent to conform, availing 
herself of the pure morality of Christianity, and 

f sometimes wishing to usurp to herself the credit 
of it, while she stigmatizes the authors with the 

L epithets of ignorant dupes or designing impostors ! 

I But let it be asked, are the motives of Chris- 

I tianity so little necessary to the practice of it, its 
principles to its conclusions, that the one may be 
spared, and yet the other remain in undiminished 
force? Still, then, its doc (nVs are no more than a 
barren and inapplicable, or at least, an unnecessary 
theory, the place of which, it may perhaps be 

', Mddea, wo\i]d be well suppUed by a more simple 
wd Jess costly scheme. 
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But can it be ? Is Christianity iheu reduced to 
a mere creed ? Is its practical influence bounded 
within a few external plausibilities ? Does 
essence consist only in a few speculative opinions, 
and a few useless and unprofitable tenets J And 
can this be the ground of that portentous dis^, 
tinctioQ, which is so unequivocally made by ths 
evangelist between those who accept and thow 
who reject the gospel ; " He that believeth on tbft. 
Son, hath everlasting life : and he that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see life ; but the wrath ef 
God Rbideth on him ?" This were to run into thtf 
very error which the bulk of professed Christiant 
would be most forward to condemn, of making ad 
unproductive faith the rule of God's future judg'* 
raent, and the ground of an eternal separation,' 
Thus, not unlike the rival circumnavigators from 
Spain and Portugal, who, setting out in contrary' 
directions, found themselves in company at tM ' 
very time they thought themselves farthest froDl. 
eaciv other ; so the bulk of professed ChristianC-> 
arrive, though by a different course, almost at tlu£ 
very same point, and occupy nearly the samft 
station as a set of enthusiasts, who also rest u 
a barren faith, to whom on the first view thej 
might be thought the most nearly opposite, and. 
whose tenets they with reason profess to hold itf 
peculiar detestation. By what pernicious courtesy 
of language is it, that this wretched system hwt 
been flattered with the name of Christianity ? 

The morality of the gospel is not so giricme* 
slight a fabric. Christianity through- ifuo prai 
out the whole extent exhibits proofs of " '' 

its Divine original, and ite pracl\ca\ piftcevXs. we, 
no less pure than its doctrines aie auVVvrevt, C^'« 
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the competsa of lan^age furnish injunctions stric- 
ter iu tlieir measure, or larger in their compre- 
hensiau, than those with which the word of God 
abounds ; " Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
ull in tlie name of the Lord Jesus ;" " Be ye holy, 
/or God is holy :" " Be ye perfect as your Fatlier 
■which is in heaven is perfect:" we are com- 
manded to perfect holiness, to go on uuto per- 
fection. 

Such are the scripture admonitions ; and surely 
Ihey to whom such admonitions are addressed, 
Biay not safely acquiesce in low attainments: a 
conclusion to which we are led as welt by the 
force of the expressions by which Christiana are 
characterized in scripture, as by the radical change 
which is represented as taking place in every man 
on his becoming a teal Christian, " Every one," 
it is said, " that hath this hope, pnriflcth himself, 
even as God is pure :" true Christians ate said to 
be "partakers of the Divine nature;" "to be 
created anew in the image of God;" "to be 
temples of the Holy Ghost." The effects of which 
must appear " in all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth, " 

Great as was the jirogtess which the apostle 
Paul had made in all virtue, he declares of himself, 
that he still presses forward, " forgetting the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto the 
tilings which are before," He prays for his beloved 
converts, "that they may be filled with all the 
fulness of God ;" " that they may be ^Ued widi 
the fruits of righteousness:" "that they might 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
&uitfui in every good worV." And from one of 
the petitions, which our blcaacOi Sa,N\owi\ftW3Xa\ft 
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tliiit form of prayer which he haa given as a modd 
foi' our imitation, we may infer tliat tlie habitual 
sentiment of our hearts ought to be, "Thy will b« 
done in earth as it is in heaven." 

These few extracts from Uie word of God will 
serve abundantly to evince the strictness of the 
Christian morality; but this point will be still mot^ 
fully established, when we proceed to investigate* 
the ruling principles of the Cbriatian character. 

I apprehend the essential practical ^^ .^ 
characteristic of true Christians to be Boniiai natui 
this : that, relying on the promises Xied^ " 
to repenting sinners of acceptance 
ihrougii the Redeemer, they have renounced and 
abjured all other masters, and have cordially and 
unreservedly devoted themselves to God. This ii 
indeed the very fi2;ure which baptism daily repre- 
sents to us : like the father of Hannibal, we there 
bring our infant to the altar, we consecrate liim 
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e eternal hostilities against all the enemies o/: 
his salvation. After the same manner, Christi! 
are become the sworn enemies of sin ; they 
henceforth hold no parley with it, they will alio! 
it in no shape, they will admit it to no composition'? 
the war which they have denounced against it ii* 
cordial, universal, irreconcileable. ■ 

But this is not all — it is now their determined' 
purpose to yield tliemselves without reserve to 
the reasonable service of their rightful sovereign. 
"They are not their own:" their boddy and mental 
faculties, their natural and acquired endowments, 
their substance, their authority, the\i \\nva, ^wivt 
influence,- all these, they consider as \ie\on^w>% ^ 
t/jimi, not tor tlieir own giati&cation, \i*iX *» 
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Oiatiy instruments to be consecrated to the honour 
of God and employed in his service. This is the 
master principle to which every other must be 
subordinate. Whatever may have been hitherto 
'^eir ruling passion ; whatever hitherto their leading 
pnrsuit; whether sensual, or intellectual, of science, 
of taste, of fancy, or of feeling, it must now pos- 
sess but a secondary place; or rather (to speak 
more correctly) it must exist onljj at the pleasure 
of its true and legitimate superior, and be put 
altoo^ether under its direction and control. 

Thus it is the prerogative of Christianity " to 
bring into captivity every thought to tlie obedience 
of Christ." They who really feel its power, are 
resolved " to live no longer to themselyea, but to 
him that died for them :" they know indeed their 
own infirmities ; they know, that the way on which 
they have entered is strait and difficult, but 
they know too the encouraging assurance, " They 
, who wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, ' 
and, relying on. this animating declaration, they 
deliberately purpose, that, so far aa they may 
be able, the grand governing maxim of their 
fature lives shall be " to do all to the glory of 
God." 

Behold here the seminal principle, which con- 
tains within it, as in an embryo state, the rudi- 
xnenta of all true virtue ; which striking deep its 
roots, though feeble perhaps and lowly in its be- 
ginnings, yet silently progressive, and almost !□- 
Kosibly maturing, will shortly, even in the bleak 
and churlish temperature of this world, lift up its 
head and spread abroad its branches, bearing 
abundant iruits; precious l'tu\\s ot leheaVtnwvVwvd 
-oiisoiationf of which Uic boaalei ^^qiacXa o^ ^\- 
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At length it shall be transplanted into its native 
region, and enjoy a more genial climate, and a 
kindlier soil; and, bursting forth into full luxu- 
riance, with unfading beauty and unexhausted 
(iduurs, shall flourish for ever in the paradise of 
God. 

But while the servants of Christ continue in 
this life, glorious as is the issue of their labours, 
they receive but too many humiliating memorials 
of their remaining im perfections) and they daily 
find reason to confess that they cannot do the 
things that they would. Their determinatimi, 
however, is still unshaken, and it is the fixed desire 
of their hearts to improve in all holiness — and 
this, let it be observed, on many accounts. Va- 
rious passions concur to push them forward ; they 
are urged on by the chead of failure, in tliia 
arduous but necessary work; they trust not, where 
their all is at stake, to lively emotions, or to internal 
impressions, however warm ; the example of Christ 
is their pattern, the word of Gkid is their rule : 
there they read, that " without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord." It is the description of real 
Christians, that " they are gradually changed into 
the image of their Divine Master ;" and they dare 
not allow themselves to believe their title sure, 
except so far as they can discern in themselves ths 
growing traces of this blessed resemblance. 

It is not merely, however, by ibe few o^ ^vv^»M-^ , 
and the desire ofijappiness, thai V\ve^ a^e ^uAftWa'^ 
ia their eadtavours to excel xa, a\i. Wtaiesa ", ■^v^i 
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love it for its own sake ; nor is it solely by the 
•ense of sulf-interest (a principle it must be con- 
fessed of Hn inferior order, though often unrea- 
Bonably condemned) that they are influenced in 
their determinatioa to obey the will of God, end 
to cultivate his favour. This detenni nation has 
its foundations, indeed, in a deep and humiliating 
aense of his exalted Majesty and infinite power, 
and uf their own extreme inleriority and littleness, 
attended with a settled conviction of its beinj their 
dnty, as his creatures, to submit in all things to 
the will of their great Creator. But these awful 
impressions are relieved and ennobled by an ad' 
miring sense of the infinite perfections ana infinite 
amiableness of the Divine character ; animated by 
a confiding though humble hope of his fatherly 
kindness and protection; and quickened by the 
pateful recollection of immense and continually 
increasing obligations. This is the Christian love 
of God! A love compounded of admiration, of 
preference, of hope, of trust, of joy; chastised by 
reverential awe, and wakeful with continual gra- 
titude. 

I would here express myself with caution, lest I 
■hould inadvertently wound the heart uf some 
iveak but sincere believer. The elementary prin- 
ciples which have been above enumerated, 
exist in various degrees and proporlio 
ference in natural disposition, m the cir 
of the past life, and in numberless other parti- 
culars, may occasion a great difference in the pre- 
dominant tempers of different Christians. In one 
the Jove, ill another the fear of God, may have the 
ascendancy; (rust iu one, and in anolXwT ^a\.\V.o.Af, 
ifut, in greater ov lesa degrees, a coti\a\ t^im'^a.- 
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cency In the sovereig;nty of tho Divine Being', otM 
esalteii sense of his perfections, a grateful iin^J 
pression of Ilia goodness, and a humble hope of is^rU 
favour, are common to them all. Common — thflq 
determination to devote themselves, without exceptil 
ttona, to the service and glory of God. Conimod^ 
— the desire of holiness and of continual progreM»| 
towards perfection. Common — an abasing coa<bl 
sciousness of their own unwortliiness, and of thea 
many remaining infirmities, which interpose 
often to corrupt the simplicity of their inteationi 
to thwart the execution of their purer pni 
poses, and frustrate the resolutions of their betb 

But some perhaps, who will not directly oppossi 
the conclusions for which we have been contend- I 
ing, may endeavour to elude them. It may b»J 
urged, that to represent them as of general appl^l 
cation, is going much too far; and however tnml 
in the case of some individualB of a higher order^lif 
it may be asserted they are not applicable to ord 
naryChristians; from these, so much will not sure! 
be expected ; and here perhaps there may be ■ 
secret reference to that supposed mitigation of tbl 
requisitions of the divine law under the Christian 
dispensation, which we have already noticed as 
being too prevalent among professing Christians. 
This is so important a point, that it ought not to 
be passed over: let us call in the authority of . 
scripture; where the difHculty is not to find proo&j ^h 
but to select with discretion from the multitiMUi^l 
which pour in upon us. Here also, as in former ^^ 
instances, the positive injunctions of scripture are 
confirmed and illustrated by various c(m6\iwa.'^\att» 
and iaihrences, sug'g^sted b^ otlvet ^■a.t\3 ol ■Otvt 
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■acred writings, all tending to the same infallible 
conclusion. 

Precspu In In the first place, the precepts are 
bnud lenni, expressed in the most general terms ; 
there is no hint given, that any persons are at 
liberty lo conceive themselves esempteO from the 
obligation ol^ them ; and in any who are disposed 
to urge such a plea of exemption, it may well 
excite the most serious apprehension to consider 
how the plea would be received by an eartlily tri- 
bunal : no weak at^ment this, to such as are 
acquainted with the scriptures, and who know 
how often God is there represented as reasoning 
with mankind on the principles which tliey have 
established for their dealings with each other. 

^_ But in the neTct place, the precepts 

■ of the gospel contain within themselves 
I abundant proofs of their universal 
I application, inasmuch as they are 
grounded on circumstances and rela- 
1 to all Christians, and of the benefits 
of which, even our objectors themselves (though 
they would evade the practical deductions from 
them) would not be willing to relinquish their 
share. Christians " are not their own," because 
"they are bought ivith a price ;" they are not "to 
Jive unto themselves, but to him that died for 
them;" they are commanded to do Uie most diffi- 
cult duties, " that they may be the children of 
I Iheir Father which is in heaven ;" and " except a 
I man fee born again of the Spirit (thus again be- 
I coming one of the sons of God) he cannot enter 
I into the kingdom of heaven." It is "because I hey 
■are sons," that God has given them what in scrip- 
Hare language is styled lite Spirit oj" ailo-plion. 
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God," tliat it is declared that " they a 
ol' God ;" and we are expressly warned (in order 
as it were to prevent any such loose profession of 
Christianity aa that which we are here combating) 
" If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
■aoite of his." In short, Christians in general are 
every where denominated Ike servanls and the 
children of God, and are required to serve him 
with that submissive obedience, and that affec- 
tionate promptitude of duty, which belong to those 
endearing relations. 

Estimate, next, the force of that g,^^^^ ^J 
■well-known passage, "Thou shall love cai pnctpt^ 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, J^Mi'i^ns™"" 
and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength i" The injunc- 
tion is multiplied on us, as it were, to silence the 
sophistry of the caviller, and to fix the most 
inconsiderate mind. And though, for the sake of 
argument, we should concede for the present, that, 
under the qualijications formerly tuggested, an 
ardent and viyoraus affection were not indispen- 
sably required of us ; yet surely, if tlie words have 
any meaning at all, the least which can be in- 
tended by them is that settled predominant esteem 
and cordial preference for which we are now con- 
tending. The conclusion which this piissage forces 
on us, is strikingly confirmed by other parts of 
scripture, whereiji the love of God is positively 
commended to the whole of a Christian church;" 
or wherein the want of it.f or wherein its not being; 
the chief and ruling afiection, is chained on persona 
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profeasing themselves Chriatians, as bein^ sufli- 
cient to disprove their claim to itiat appellation, or 
' «s being equivalent to denying it." Let not there- 
fore any deceive themselves by iniaginiag, tliaC 
! only an absolute unqualified renunciation of the 
desire of the favour of God is here condemucd. 
, God will not accept of a divided affection ; a single 
lieart, and a single eye, are in express tenns de- 
} clared to be indispensably required of us. We 
are ordered, under the figure of amaBsing heavenly 
treasure, to make the favour and service of God 
our chief pursuit, for this very reason, because 
■ " where our treasure is, there will our hearts be 
ftlso." It is on this principle that in speaking of 
particular vices, such phrases are often used in 
scripture, as suggest that their criminality mainly 
consists in drawing away the heart from Him 
. who is the just object of its preference ; and that 
I lins, which we might think very different in crimi- 
I Sality, are classed together, because they all agree 
[ jn this grand character. Nor is this preference 
asserted only over affections whicii are vicious in 
tliemselves, and to which theiefore Christianity 
might well be supposed hostile; but over tliose 
also which in their just measure are not only law- 
lul, but even most strongly enjoined on us. " He 
I that loveth father and mother more than me," says 
I wr blessed Saviour, "is not worthy of me; and 
[ te tliat loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
I not worthy of me."t The spirit of these injunc- 
I tions harmonizes with many commendations in 
I (cripture of zeal for the honour of God ; as well 
I U with that strong expression of disgust aad ab- 
' horrence with which the lukewarm, lliose that arc 
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neitlier cold nor bot, are spoken of ae being' more 
luathsome and oSenaive than even open and 
avowed enemies. 

Anollier class of instances tending to the same 
point is furnished by those many passages of scrip- 
ture, wherein the promoting' of the glory of God 
is commanded as our supreme and universal aim, 
and wherein the honour due unto Him is declared 
to he that in which he will allow no competitor to 
jiarticipate. On this head indeed the holy scrip- 
tures are, if possible, more peremptory than on 
the former ; and at the same time so full as to 
render particular citations unnecessary to those 
who have ever so little acquaintance with the 
word of God, 

To put the same thing therefore in another light. 
All who have read the scriptures must confess 
that idolatry is the crime against which God's 
highest resentment is expressed, and his severest 
punishment denounced. But let us not deceive 
ourselves. It is not in howing the knee to idols 
that idolatry consists, so much as in the internal 
homage of the heart; as in feeling towards thenj 
any of that supreme love, or reverence, or gratis 
tude, which God reserves to himself as his oivwi 
exclusive prerogative. On the same principle^ 
whatever else draws off the heart from him, en- 
grosses our prime regard, and holds the chief place 
in our esteem and affections, that, in the eslimation 
of reason, is no less an idol to us, than an image of 
wood or stone would be, before which we should 
fall down and worship. Think not this a strained 
analogy; it is the very language and argument of 
'upiration. The servant of God is commanded 
et up his idol in his heart; and sensuality 
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I and covetoiisness are repeatedly termed ido'alry. 

I The same God who declares, " My glory will" I 

I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 

I images," declares also, " Let not the wise man 

I glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 

J lory in hia might ; let not the rich man glory in 
is riches."* " No flesh may glory in his pre- 

I Bence;" "he that ghrieth, let him glory in the 

I Lord." The sudden vengeance by which the vain- 

K glorious ostentation of Herod was punished, when, 

I acquiescing in the servile adulation of an admiring 

I multitude, "he gave not God tlie glory," is a 

I dreadful comment on these injunctions. 

I ftrtrem* im- These awful declarations, it is to be 

I S^v°"meli'"^ feared, are little regarded. Let the 

I Uaned coniide- great, and the wise, and the learned, 

l*""""*" and the successful, lay them seriously 

i to heart, and labour habitually to consider their 

1 iuperiority, whether derived from nature, or study, 

I or fortune, as the unmerited bounty of God. This 

I reflection will naturally tend to produce a dispo- 

I Jiition, in all respects the opposite to that proud 

I self-complacency so apt to grow upon the human 

I lieart : a disposition honourable to God, and useful 

I to man, a temper composed of reverence, humility, 

I and gratitude, and delighting to be engaged in the 

% praises, and employed in the benwolent service, of 

I ttie universal Benefactor. 

■ But, to return to our subject, it only remains to 

■ be remarked, that here, as in the former instances, 
I (he characters of the righteous and of the wicked, 

■ 1^ delineated in scripture, exactly correspond with 

■ the representations which have been given of the 
WJbr/ptare injunctions. 

§• • Jet. lx.il. 



Tlie necessity of this cordial unreserved devoted- 
ncss to tlie glory and service of God, as being in- 
dispensable to the character of the true Christian, 
has been insisted on qt the greater length, not only 
on account of its own extreme importance, but 
also because it appears to be a duty too generally 
overlooked. Once well established, it will aerrb 
as a fundamental principle both for the governmenC 
of the heiitt and regulation of the conduct ; and 
will prove emineutly useful in the decision of many 
practical cases, which it might be difficult to brin^ 
under the undisputed operation of auy subordinate 
or appropriate rule. ' 
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And now, having endeavoured to establish tW 
Btrictness, and to ascertain the essential charactea 
of true practical Christianity, let us investigate a. 
little more in detail the practical system of thv 
bulk of professed Christians among ourselves*. * 

It was formerly remarked, that the cunj^ noiio* 
whole subject of Religion was often of prMticsi ^ 
viewed from such a distance as to be unDnEU ^Om 
seen onlv in the gross. We now, ''"l^-PL ?,'5f!!- 
it IS to be learcd, shall find too >ui£d ud Ifct 
much cause for believing that they '"■'"'"•'■ j 
who approach a little nearer, and do discoveB 
in Christianity somewhat of a distinct form, yet 

• IlnlU Iw remembered by Ihe reader. Uimt it U not the iHiJertor 
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come not close enough to discern her peculiar 
lineamenU and confomiation. Tho writer must 
pot be understood to mean that the several mis- 
conceptions, which he shall have occasion to point 
«ut, will be generally found to exist with any thin^ 
like precision, much less that they are regularly 
digested iiito a system ; nor will it be expected 
iJiey all should meet in the same person, nor that 
they will not be found in different people, and 
under different circumstances, variously blended, 
combined, and modified. It will be enough if we 
succeed in tracing out great and general outlines. 
The human countenance may be well described by 
its general characters, though infinitely varied by 
the peculiarities which belong to different indivi- 
duals, and ofi£n by such shades and minutenesses 
of difference, as, though abundantly obvious to our 
perceptions, yet would exceed the power of defini- 
tion to discriminate, or even of language to ex- 
press. 

A very erroneous notion appears to prevail con- 
eerning the true nature of Religion. Religion, 
i^eeably to what has been already stated, (the 
importance of the subject will excuse repetition) 
may be considered as the implantation of a vigor- 
ous and active principle ; it is seated in the heart, 
where its authority is recognised as supreme, 
whence by degrees it expels whatever is opposed to 
it, and where it gradually brings all the affections 
tnd desires under its complete control and regit- 
fcuion. 

But though the heart be its special residence, it 
tnay be said to possess in a degree the ubiquity of 
its Divine Author. Every endeavour and pursuit 
must acknowledge its presence ; and whatever 
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receives not its sacred stamp, is to be condemned 
as inherently defective, and is to be at once relin* 
quislied. It is like the principle of vitality, which, 
animating every part, lives tiiroughout the whole. 
of the human body, and communicates its kindly 
influence to the smallest and remotest fibres of the 
frame. But the notion of Religion entertained by 
many among us seems altogether different. They 
begin indeed, in submission to Ler clear prohibi- 
tions, by fencing off from the field of human action, 
a certain district, which, though it in many parts 
bear fruits on which they cast a longing eye, they 
cannot but confess to be forbidden ground. They 
next assign to Religion a portion, lai^r or smaller 
according to whatever may be their circumstances' 
and views, in which, however, she is to possess 
merely a qualified jurisdiction ; and having id' 
done, they conceive that without let or hinderance 
they have a right to range at will over the spacious 
remainder. Religion can claim only a stated pro- 
portion of their thoughts, their time, their fortune, 
and influence; and of these, or perhaps of any of 
them, if they make her any thing of a liberal- 
allowance, she may well be satisfied ; the rest is 
now their own, to do what they will with; they 
have paid their tithes, say rather their compoaitioni 
the demands of the church are satisfied, and they 
may surely be permitted to enjoy what she has left, 
without molestation or interference. 

!t is scarcely possible to state too _ ^ 
strongly the mischief which results queBces of am 
from this fundamental error. At the ^^°^ laS?^ 
same lime its consequences are so 
natural and obvious, tliat one would think it 
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■carcely posnlble not to foresee that they must !n- 
ikllibly follow. The greatest part of human actions 
is considered as indifferent. If men are not 
chai^eahle with actual vices, and are decent in 
tile discharge of their religious duties ; if they do 
not stray into the forbidden ground, if they respect 
ttie rights of the conceded allotment, what more 
can be expected from them? Instead of keeping 
at a distance from all sin, in which alone consists 
our safety, they will be apt not to care how near 
they approach what they conceive to be the boun- 
dary line; if they have not actually passed il, 
there is no harm done, it is no trespass. Thus 
the free and active spirit of Religion is " cribbed 
and hemmed in ;" she is checked in her disposition 
to expand her territory, and enlarge the circle of 
her influence. She must keep to her prescribed 
confines, and every attempt to extend them will be 
resisted as an encroachment. 

But this b not all. Since whatever can be 
gained from her allotment, or whatever can be 
taken in from the forbidden ground, will be so 
much of addition to that land of liberty, whei'e 
men may roam at lai^, free from restraint or mo- 
lestation, they will of course be constantly, and 
almost insensibly, straitening and pressing upon 
the limits of the religious allotment on the one 
band ; and on the other, will be removing back a 
little farther and farther the fence which abridges 
them on the side of the forbidden ground. If Re- 
ligion attempt for a time to defend her frontier, 
she by degrees gives way. The space she occupies 
diminishes till it be scarcely discernible ; whilst, 
her Bpiiit extinguished, and her force destroyed. 
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she ia little more tlmn the nomliml possessor evea 
of the contracted limits to which ehe has been 
avowedly reduced. 

This, it is to be feared, is but too f",^^;^^ 
faithful a representation of the general caiifinned ty 
state of things among ourselves. The ^ti^J'c'lan^ 
promotion of the glory of God, and esofnomiqii 
the possession of hia favour, are no ""■ 

longer recognized as the objects of our highest 
regard and most strenuous endeavours ; as fur- 
nishing to us, a vigorous, habitual, and universal 
principle of action. We set up for ourselves : wB 
are become our own masters. The sense of con- 
stant homage and continual service is irksome and 
galling to ub; and we rejoice in being emancipated 
I'rum it, as from a state of base and servile villan- 
age. Thus the very tenure and condition, by 
which life and all its possessions are held, undergo 
a total change ; our faculties and powers are now 
our own ; whatever we have is regarded rather U 
a property than as a trust 1 or if there still exist 
the remembrance of some paramount claim, we ara> 
satisfied with an occasional acknowledgment of s 
nominal right ; we pay our pepper-corn, and take 
our estates to ourselves in full and free enjoyment. 

Hence it is that so little sense of responsibility 
seems attached to the possession of high rank, ot 
splendid abilities, or afSuent fortunes, or other 
means or instruments of usefulness. The instruct^ 
ive admonitions, " give an account of thy steward- 
ship ;" " occupy till I come ;" are forgotten. Of 
if it be acknowledged by some men of larger 
views than ordinary, that a reference is to be had 
to some principle superior to that of our own gra- 
tification, it is, at best, to the good of vickX'^, ot. 
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tu tbe welfare of our fttmiliee : and even then t)ie 
obiigations resulting from these relations are 
seldom enforced on us by any higher sanctions 
than those of family comfort, and of worldly interest 
or estimation. Besides, what multitudes of persons 
are there, people without families, in private 
stations, or of a retired turn, to whom they are 
scarcely held to apply ! and what multitudes of 
cases to which it would be thought unnecessary 
scrupulosity to extend them ! Accordingly we 
find, IB fad, that the generality of mankind 
among the higher order, in the formation of their 
schemes, in the selection of their studies, in the 
choice of their place of residence, in the employ- 
ment and distribution of their time, in their 
thoughts, conversation, and amusements, are consi- 
dered as being at liberty, if there be no actual vice, 
to consult in the main their own gratiScation. 

Thus the generous and wakeful spirit of Christian 
benevolence, seeking and findrng everywhere 
occasions for its exercise, is exploded, and a sys- 
tem of decent selfishness ia avowedly established 
in its stead ; a system scarcely more to be abjured 
for its impiety, than to be abhorred for its cold in- 
sensibility to the opportunities of diffusing happi- 
The iriie and ness. " Have we no families, or are 
diuipaied. ^jjgj, provided for ? Are we wealthy, 
and bred to no profession ? Are we young and 
lively, and in the gaiety and vigour of youth ? 
Surely we may be allowed to take our pleasure. 
We neglect no duty, we live in no vice, we do 
nobody any harm, and have a right to amuse out- 
selves. We have nothingbetter to do, we wish wcliad ; 
rtir time hangs heavy on our hands for want of it." 
I pity the man who can travel from Dan to 
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Beershebn, and cry, " It is all barren." No man 
has a rifj;lit lo be idle. Not to speak of that great 
work which we all have to accomplish, and surely 
the whole attention of a shoil and precarious life 
is not more than an eternal interest may well re- 
quire 1 where is it that in such a world as this, 
health, and leisure, and affluence, may not find 
some ignorance to instruct, some wrong to redress, 
some want to supply, some misery to alleviate f. 
Shall ambition and avarice never sleep ? Shall 
they never want objects on which to fasten ? 
Shall they be so observant to discover, so acute to 
discern, so eager, so patient to pursue, and shall 
the benevolence of Christians want employment ? 

Yet thus life rolls away with too many of us in 
a course of " shapeless idleness." Its recreations 
constitute its chief business. Watering placea — 
the sports of the field — cards! never-failing cards ! 
—the assembly — the theatre ; all contribute tlieir 
aid : amusements are multiplied, and combined, 
and varied, " to fill up the void of a listless and 
lai^uid life ;'' and by the judicious use of these 
difftrent resources, there is often a kind of sober 
settled plan of domestic dissi[>ation, in which, with 
all imaginable decency, year after year wears away 
in unprofitable vacancy. Even old age often finds 
us pacing in the same round of amusements which 
our early youth had tracked out. Meanwhile, 
being conscious that we are not giving into any 
flagrant vice, perhaps that we are guilty of no 
irregularity, and it maybe, that we are not neglect- 
ing the offices of Religion, we persuade ourselves 
that we need not be uneasy. In the main, we do 
not fall below the general standard of morals of 
the class and station to which we belong, wc tua.-^ 



I therefore allow ourselves to glide down the stream 
I, without apprehension of the consequences, 
■i to tho vain- Some, of a character often hardly to 
K^ uf Mil- be distinguished from the class we 
F- p'^"'^- have been just describing, take up 

■ ;iritb sensual pleasures. The chief happiness of 
B flieir lives consists in one species or another of 

■ ^Animal gratification ; and these persons perhaps 
B will be found to compose a pretty large description. 
F It will be remembered, that It belongs not to our 
m purpose to speak of tiie grossly and scandalously 
I profligate, who renounce all pretensions to the 
E name of Christiana : but of those who, maintain- 
I ing a certain decency of character, and perhaps 
\' ))eing tolerably observant of the forms of religion, 
mt toay yet be not improperly termed softer sensualists, 
^J?hese, though less impetuous and more measured, 
V^ not less staunch and steady than the professed 
r^taries of licentious pleasure, in the pursuit of 
WL **"••' favourite objects. " Mortify the ^esh, with 
■Tits affections and lusts,',' is the Christian precept ; 
■^a soft luxurious course of habitual indulgence, is 
I ' the practice of the bulk of modern Christians : 
i ^ fUid that constant moderation, that wholesome dis- 

■ cipliue of restraint and self-denial, which are 
l*/equisite to prevent the unperceived encroachments 
k^ the inferior appetites, seem altogether disused, 
Vbs the exploded austerities of monkish superstition. 
Bl Christianity calls her professors to a state of 
^^uligent watctifulness and active services. But the 
^Keraons of whom we are now speaking, forgetting 
^^Jike the duties they owe to themselves and to 
I their fellow-creatures, often act as though their 

condition were meant to be a state of uniform in- 
dulg;ence, and vacant, unprofitable sloth. To 
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multiply tlie comforts of affluence, to provide for 
tlie gratification of appetite, to be luxurious with- 
out diseases, and indolent without lassitude, seemi 
the cbief study of their lives. Nor can they be 
clearly exempted from this class, who, by a com- 
mon error, substituting the means for the end, 
make the preservation of health and spirits, not ari 
instruments of usefulness, but as sources of plea- 
sure, their great business and continual care. 

Others again seem more to attach ,„ [^^ ,„j^ 
themselves to what have been well ^^8 at pomir 
termed the ' pomps and vanities of '" ^" "' 
this world.' Magniiicent houses, grand equipages, 
numerous retinues, splendid entertainments, hig& 
and fashionable connections, appear to constitute,* 
in their estimation, the supreme happiness of life; 
This class too, if we mistake not, will be found 
numerous in our days ; for it must be considered,' 
that it is the heart, set on these things, which 
constitutes the essential character. It often hap- 
pens, that persons, to whose rank and station thestf 
indulgences most properly belong, are most indif-' 
ferent to them. The undue solicitude about thent 
is more visible in persons of inferior conditions and 
smaller fortunes, in whom it is not rarely detected 
by the studious contrivances of a misapplied inge-' 
muty to reconcile parade with economy, and to 
glitter at a cheap rate. But this temper of display: 
and competition is a direct contrast to the lowlff 
modeet, unassuming carriage of the true Christian 1 
and whererer there is an evident effort and stru^ 
gle to excel in the particulars here in question, a> 
manifest wish thus to rival superiors, to outstrip' 
equals, to dazzle inferiors ; it is manifest the great 
end of life, and of all its possessions, i&UtoVvViS" 
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kept in view, iiiid it b to bs fonrod that the grati' 
ficaliou of a vain ostentatious huinouF is the pre- 
dominant disposition of the heart. 
. y^ As tliere is a sober sensuality, ao is 

liei or Hcaitii there also a sober avarice, and a sober 
»d.fflbUioii. ambition. The commercial and the 
professional world compose the chief sphere of 
their influence. They are ofl«n recognized and 
openly avowed as just master principles of action. 
But where tliis is not the case, they assume such 
plausible shapes, are called by such specious 
names, and ui^e bucU powerful pleas, that they are 
received witli cordiahty, and suffered to gather 
Streng^ Without suspicion. The seducing c<jii- 
sideralions of diligence in our callings, of success 
in our profession, of making handsome provisions 
for our children, beguile our better judgments. 
" We rise early, and late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness." In our few intervals of 
leisure, our exhausted spirits require refreshment ; 
the serious concerns of our immortal souls are 
matters of speculation too ^ave and gloomy to 
answer the purpose, and we fly to soraetliing that 
may better deserve the name of relaxation, till we 
are again summoned to the daily labours of our 
employment. 

Meanwhile Religion seldom comes in our way, 
scarcely occurs to our thoughts ; and when some 
secret misgivings begin to be felt on this head, 
company soon drowns, amusements dissipate, or 
habitual occupations insensibly displace or smother 
the rising apprehension. Professional and com- 
mercial men perhaps, especially when they happen 
to be persons of more than ordinary reflection, or 
of early habits of piety not quite worn away. 
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easily quiet their coiiscienecs by the plea, that 
necessary attention to their business leaves tliem 
no time to think on these serious subjects at pre- 
sent. " Men of leisure, they confess, should con- 
sider them ; they theniBelvea will do it hereafter 
when they retire ; meanwhile they are usefully, or 
at least innocently employed." Thus business 
and pleasure till up our time, and the " one thing 
needful" is forgotten. Respected by others, and 
secretly applauding ourselves, (perhaps congratu- 
lating ourselves that we are not like such an one 
who is a Bpendthrifl, or a mere man of pleasure, or 
such another who is a notorious miser,) the true 
principle of action is uo less wanting in us, and 
personal advancement, or the acquisition of wealthj 
is the object of our supreme desires and predomi- 
nant pursuits. 

It would be to presume too much on the reader's 
patience, to attempt a delineation of the character* 
of the politician, the metaphysician, the scholar, 
the poet, the virtuoso, the man of taste, in all their 
varieties. Of these and many other classes, whicb 
might be enumerated, suffice it to remark, and Uf 
appeal to every man's own eiperience for the truth 
of the observation, that they in like manner wctl 
often completely engrossed by the objects of theif 
several pursuits. In many of these cases, indeed, % 
generous spirit surrenders itself wholly up with thej 
lasa reserve, and continues absorbed with the fuller, 
confidence, from the consciousness of not being le 
tb its object by self-interested motives. Here, 
Uierefore, these men are ardent, active, luboriou^ 
persevering, and they think, and speak, and act, 
as those whose happiness wholly turns on the sue* 
cess or failure of their endeavours. When sttc^sv'* 
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the undisturbed composure of mere triflers, it is 
less wonderful tliat the votaries of learning and of 
taste, when absorbed in their several pursuits, 
•hould be able to check atill more easily any grow- 
ing- apprehension, EtleDcing it by the sug^tion, 
that they are more than harmlessly, thai they are 
meritoriously, employed. " Surely the thanks of 
mankind are justly paid to those more refined 
spirits who, superior alike to the seductions of ease 
and the temptations of avarice, devote their time 
ftnd talents to the less gainful labours of increasing 
the stores of learnino:, or enlarging the boundaries 
of science ; who are engaged in raisingthe charac- 
ter and condition of society, by improving the 
liberal arts, and adding to the innocent pleasures 
or elegant accomplishments of life." Let not the 
writer be so far misunderstood, as to be supposed 
to insinuate that religion is an enemy to the pur- 
suits of taste, much less to tliose of learning and of 
science. Let these have their due place in the 
estimation of mankind ; but this must not be the 
highest place. Let them know their just subordi- 
nation. They deserve not to be the primary con- 
cern, for there is another, to which m importance 
they bear no more proportion than our span of 
existence to eternity. 

OncIuiIdti Thus the centre to which the chief 

^n ih* n«- desires of the heart should tend, losing 
•^^nirenati its attractive force, our affections are 
SSJedSia! permitted, without control, to take 
their course, whatever it may be, 
'Vhich best suits our natural temper, or to 
which they are impelled by our various situations 
and circumstances. Sometimes they manifestly 
appear to be almost entirely confined to a single 
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track; but perhapa more frequently the line 
which ihay move are so intermingled and divi 
fied, that it becomes not a little difficult, even 
when we look into ourselves, to ascertain the 
object by which they are chiefly attracted, 
estimate with precision the amount of their several 
forces, in the different directions in which they 
move. " Know thyself," is in truth an iajunctioQ 
with wliich the careless and the indolent cannot 
comply. For this compliance, it is requisite, : 
obedience to the scripture precept, " to keep the 
heart with all diligence." Mankind are in general 
deplorably ignorant of their true state ; and there 
are few perhaps who have any adequate conceptioa 
of the real strength of the ties by which they are 
bound to the several objects of their attachmeut, or 
who are aware how small a share of their regard is 
possessed by those concerns on which it ought to 
be supremely fixed. 

But if it be indeed true, that except the affec- 
tions of the soul be supremely fixed on God, that 
unless it be the leading and governing desire and 

Erimary pursuit to possess his favour and promote 
is glory, we are considered as having transferred 
otir fealty to an usurper, and as being, in factj 
revolters from our lawful sovereign ; if this be 
indeed the Scripture doctrine, all the several 
attachments which have been lately enumerated, of 
the different classes of society, wherever they ii 
terest the affections, and possess the soul in ai. 
such measure of strength as deserves to be called 
jsredominance, are but so many varied expressions 
of disloyalty. God requires to set up his throne in 
the heart, and to reign in it without a rival : if he be 
kept out of his right, it matters not by what c 
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petitor. The revolt may be more avowed or more 
secret ; k may be the treason of deliberate prefer- 
ence, or of inconsiderate levity ; we may be the 
tnbjecta of a master more or less creditable ; we 
may be employed in services more gross or more 
refined : but whether the slaves of avarice, of sen- 
Bualitif, of dissipation, of sloth, or tlie votaries of 
ambition, of taste, or of fashion ; whether su- 
premely governed by vanity and self-love, by the 
desire of literary fame or of military glory, we are 
alike estranged from the dominion of our rightful 
sovereign. Let not this seem a harsh position ; it ■ 
can appear eo only from not adverting to what was 
shewn to be the essential fiature of true religion. 
He who bowed the knee to the god of medicine or 
of eloquence, was no less an idolater (ban the wor- 
shipper of the deified patrons of lewdness or of 
theft In the several cases which have been speci- 
fied, the external acts indeed are different, but in 
principle the disafiection is the same ; and unless 
we return to our allegiance, we must expect the 
title, and prepare to meet the punishment, of rebels, 
on that tremendous day, when all false colours 
■hall be done away, and (there being no longer 
&ny room for tlie evasions of worldly sophistry, or 
the smooth plausibilities of worldly language) 
"that which is often highly esteenied amongst 
Wn, shall appear to have been abomination in the 
sight of God." 

These fundamental truths seem 
ft^mo^'m- vanished from the mind, and it follows 
J" »J°'" "i™- of course, that every thing is viewed 
ftR^mcnu Biid less and less through a religious me- 
SKatJaJ!" "^i"'"- "To speak no longer of instances 
whereiu we otirselvet arc concerned, 
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and wherein the unconquerable power of indulged 
appetite may be supposed to beguile our better 
judgment, or force us on in defiance of it ; not to 
insist on the motives by which the conduct of men 
B detennined, often avowedly, in what are to 
themselves the most important incidents of life ; 
what are the judgments which they form in the 
case of others ? Idleness, profusion, thoughtless- 
ness, and dissipation, the misapplication of time or 
of talents, the trifling away of life in frivolous 
occupations or unprofitable studies ! all these 
things we may regret in those around us, in the 
view of their temporal effects ; but they are not 
considered in a religious connection, or lamented 
as endangering everlasting happiness. Excessive 
vanity and inordinate ambition are spoken of as 
weaknesses rather than as sins ; even covetousness 
itself, though a hateful passion, yet, if not extreme, 
scarcely presents the face of irreligion. Is some 
friend, or even some common acquaintance, sick, 
or has some accident befallen him ? how solicit- 
ously do we inquire after him, how tenderly do we 
visit him, how much perhaps do we regret that he 
has not better advice, how apt are we to prescribe 
for him, and how should we reproach ourselves if 
we were to neglect any means in our power of 
contributing to his recovery I But " the mind 
diseased" is neglected and forgotten — " that is not 
our affair; we hope (wedo not perhaps really believe) 
that here it is well witli him." The truth is, we 
have no solicitude about his spiritual interest. 
Here he is treated like the unfortunate traveller in 
the Gospel ; we look upon him : we see but too 
well his sad condition, but (priest and levits 
m2 
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like) we pass by on the other aide, and leave him 
to the ofKcions tenderness of some poor despised 
Samaritan. 

Nay, take the case of our very childreo, when, 
our hearts being most interested to promote their 
faappioess, we must be supposed most desirous of 
determining' on right principles, and wliere there- 
fore the real standard of our deliberate judgments 
may be indisputably ascertained : in their educa- 
tion and marriage, in the choice of their professions, 
in our comparative consideration and judgment of 
the different parts of their several characters, how 
little do we reflect that they are immortal beings ! 
Health, learning, credit, the amiable and agreeable 
qualities, above all, fortune and success in life, are 
taken, and not unjustly taken, into tlie account ; 
but how small a share in forming our opinions is 
allowed to the probable effect which may be pro- 
dnced on their eternal interests ! Indeed, the 
subjects of our mutual inquiries, and congratula- 
tions, and condolences, prove but too plainly what 
considerations are In tbese cases uppermost in our 
thoughts. 

PnrthfT eflicii Such are the fatal andwidelysprcad- 
-niigiDD de- ing effects, which but loo naturally 
MuTstsniiM.' follow from the admission of the grand 
fundamental error before mentioned, 
that of not considering religion as a principle of 
univerBal application and command. Robbed of 
its best energies, religion now takes the form of a 
«old compilation of restraints and prohibitions. It 
ia looked upon simply as a set of penal statutes ; 
these, though wise and reasonable, are, however, so 
Jbr as tbey extend, abridginftiiU oC our natural 



liberty, and nothing which i 
shape is extremely acceptable : — 

ConsiUering, moreover, that the matter of them it 
not in general veij palatable, and that the paN 
tiality of every man, where his own cause is in 
question, will be likely to make him construe them 
liberally in his own favour, we might beforehand 
have formed a tolerable judgment of the manner in 
which they are actually treated. Sometimes vn 
attend to the words rather than to the spirit of 
Scripture injunctions, overlooking the principla 
they involve, which a better acquaintance with tbA 
word of God would have clearly taught us to infer 
from them. At others, " the spirit of an injuno* 
tjon is all ;" and this we contrive to collect so 
dexterously, as thereby to relax or annul the- 
strictness of the terms. " WhEttever ia not ex-* 
pressly forbidden cannot be very criminal ; what- 
ever is not positively enjoined, cannot be indiapen.^ 
sably necessary — if we do not oHend against ths 
laws, what more can be expected from ua ? Tht) 
persons to whom the strict precepts of the gosprf 
were given, were in very different circumstancei 
from those in which we are placed. The injunoi 
tions were drawn rather tighter than is quite necef 
sary, in order to allow for a little relaxation id 
practice. The expressions of the sacred writeM 
are figurative ; the eastern style is confessedly 
hyperbolical." 

By these and other such dishonest shifts (by 
which, however, we seldom deceive ovitsftVie.*, 
except h be in (/linking tbal we deceive o^X^e.^*■^l 
die pure but strong morality of ftie woti o^ Go^ 
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ia explained away, and its two rigid canons are 
Boflened down, witb as much desterity as is exhi- 

' bited by those who practise a logic of the same 
compleuion, in order to escape from the obliga- 
tions of kumaa statutes. Like Swift's unfortunate 
brothers,* we are sometimes put to difficulties, but 
ODr ingenuity is little inferior to theirs. If totidein 
verbis^ will not serve our turn, try totidera 
nllabis ; if totidcm syllabis fail, try totidein litevis : 
Uen there ia in our case, as well as ui theirs, " an 
allegorical sense" to be adverted to ; and if every 
other resource fail us, we come at last to the same 
conclusion as the brothers adopted, that, after all, 
those rigorous clauses require some allowance, and 
a favourable interpretation, and ought to be under- 
itood "cum grano sal is." 

But when Uie law both in its spirit and its letter 
ig obstinate and incorrigible, wJiat we cannot bend 
to our purpose we must break. "Our sins, we 

, hope, are of the smaller order ; a little harmless 
gallantry, a little innocent jollity, a few foolish 
expletives, which we use from the mere force of 
liabit, meaning nothing by them ; a. little warmth 
of colouring, and liceuse of expression ; a few free- 
doms of speech in the gaiety of our hearts, which, 
though not perhaps strictly correct, none but the 
oyer-rigid would think of treating any otherwise 
tlian as venal infirmities, and ia which very grave 
and religious men will often take their share, wlien 
they may throw olT their state, and relax without 
impropriety. We serve an all-merciful Being, 
who knows the frailty of our natnre, the number 
and strength of our temptations, aad will not 1 
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extreme to mark what is done amiss. Even the 
less lenient iudicaturea of liuman institution con- 
cede somewnat to the weakness of man. It is an 
Gstablislied maxim, ' De minimia non curat lex.' 
We hope we are not worse than the generality. 
All men are imperfect. We own we have our 
infirmities ; we confess it is so ; we wish we were 
better, and trust, as we grow older, we shall become 
so ; we are ready to acknowledge, that we must be 
indebted for our admiaaion into a future state of 
happineaa, not to our own merit, but to tha 
clemency of God, and the mercy of our Re- 
deemer." 

But let not this lan^a^ be mistaken for that 
of true Chriatian humiliation, of which it is the 
very essence to feel the burden of sin, and to long 
to be released from it : nor let two things be con- 
founded, than which none can be more funda- 
mentally different — the allowed want of univer- 
sality in our determination, and our endeavour to 
obey the will of God, and that defective accom- 
plishment of our purposes, which even the best of 
men will too often find reason to deplore. In the 
persons of whom we have been now speaking, the 
unconcern with which they can amuse themselves 
upon (he borders of sin, and tlie easy famiharity 
with which they can actually dally witli it in iU 
less ofTeniiive shapes, shew plainly that, distinctly 
from its consequences, it is by no means the 
object of their aversion ; that there ia no love of 
holiness, as such ; no endeavour to acquire it. no 
care to prepare the soul for the reception of this 
divine principle, and to expel or keep under what- 
ever might be likely to obatrucL its entrance, or 
dispute ita sovereignly. 
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Anoiiier cffeci ^^ '^' '"^^^'^' * "1°^* lamentable 
-^rdigion pk- consequence of the practice of re- 
5«ioaajnn"fld g^'"*'i°g religion as a compilfttion of 
«i hsbiu of statut«a, and not as an internal prin- 
ciple, that it soon comes to be con- 
pidered as being- coaversant about external actions, 
rather than about habits of viind. This senti- 
ment sometimee has even the hardiness to insi- 
nuate and maintain itself under the guise of extra- 
Ordinary concern for practical religion ; but it 
Boon discovers the falsdiood of this pretension, and 
betrays its real nature. The expedient, indeed, of 
'attaining lo superiority in practice, by not wasting 
any of the attention on the internal principles 
from which alone practice can flow, is about as 
reasonable, and will answer about as well, as the 
economy of the architect, who should account it 
mere prodigality to expend any of his materials in 
laying foundations, from an idea that they might 
be more usefully applied to the raising of the su- 
perstructure. We know what would be the fate 
of such an edifice. 

It is, indeed, true, and a truth never to be for- 
gotten, that all pretensions to internal principles 
of holiness are yain when they are contradicted by 
the conduct ; but it is no less true, that the only 
effectual way of improving the latter, is by a vigi> 
buit attention to the former. It was, therefore, 
eur blessed Saviour's injunction, " Make the tree 
4ood," as the necessary means of obtaining good 
fruit ; and the holy scriptures abound in admo- 
nitions to make it our cluef business to cultivate 
oor hearts with all diligence, to examine into their 
ttate with impartiality, and watch over them wiili 
noatinuai care. Indeed, \\. "» ftia lieaxt *lu*:h 
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constitutes the man ; and external aciiona deriv»i^H 
tlieir whole character and meaning- from the mo'^^l 
tives and dispositions of which they are the indi^^H 
cations. Human judicatures, it is true, are chieflf^H 
conversant about the former, but this is ODl]f-^H 
because, to our limited perceptions, the latter caft^H 
seldom be any otherwise clearly ascertaiqed. Itt^i^^l 
real object of inquiry to human Judicature is, thft^H 
internal disposition ; it is to this that they adajfti^H 
the nature, and proportion the degree, of thesf^H 
punishment. ' ^H 

Yet, though this be a imlh so obvious, so estaW ^H 
lished, that to have insisted on it may seem almosii^H 
needless ; it is a truth of wluch we are apt to losd-^H 
sight, in the review of our religious cliaracter, anA,^H 
with which the kabit, of considering religion aJ^^| 
consisting rather in external actions than internaI.^H 
principles, is at direct and open war. This modtJ'^H 
of judging may well be termed habitual; foi'j^H 
though by some persons it is advbeclly adopted/^H 
and openly avowed, yet, in many cases, for want'^H 
of due watchfulness, it has stolen insensibly upodi^H 
the mind; it exists unsuspected, and is p recti sed/.^^| 
like other habits, without consciousness or obser^,^^! 

In what degree soever this pemi- Eriii [emiii^p^H 
cious principle prevails, in the same m™iimrf''MS'^H 
degree is the mischief it produces. "^- ^^H 

The vicious affections, like noxious weeds, sprou^^^l 
up and increase of themselves but too naturally ii^H 
while the graces of the Christian tem- (7{,ii,tiaii dipi^l 
per, exotics in the soil of the human pmIh™ ^^^ 
heart, like the more tender productions ' "*" 
of the vegetable world, though the \\g\A a.'cA\>^w>-*^ 
ofbe&ven must ijuicken them, re(\mie on o^i^ N;'*-^^ 
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also, in order to their being preserved in healtli 
I and vigour, constant superintendence and assi- 
duous care. But, bo far from ttieir being ear- 
neatly Bought for, or watchfully reared, with 
I un-remitted prayers for that Divine grace, without 
I which all our labours must be ineDectual ; such is 
I the result of the principle we are here condema- 
I ing, that no endeavours are used tor their attain- 
I pient, or they are suffered to droop and die almost 
without an eflbrt to preserve them. The culture 
of the mind is less and less attended to, and at 
. length perhaps is almost wholly neglected. Way 
Veing thus made for the unobBtructed growth of 
other dispositions, these naturally overspread, and 
quietly possess the mind ; their contrariety to the 
Christian spirit not being discerned, and even, 
perhaps, their presence being scarcely acknow- 
I letlged, ciccept when their existence and their 
I TiBture are manifested in the conduct by marks too 
I plain to be overlooked or mistaken. 

This is a point which we will now endeavour 
to ascertain by an induction of particular in- 
stances. 

„_, ^ First, then, it is the comprehensive 

compendium of the character of true 
__-...„ „, Christians, that, " they are walking by 
MijT'md' faith, and not by sight." By this de- 
Hu'< ctmru^ scription is meant, not merely that 
' mc? '^^ "" ''*^y *° firmly believe in the doctrine 
of juture rewards and punishmeoti, as 
to be influenced by that persuasion to adhere, 
in the main, to Uie path of duty, though tempt- 
ed to forsake it by present interest, and pre- 
L4K/1I gratiScntion ; but fatvlier, that the great 
maths revenltd in scripture, coQcetnm^ 1X16 Mn^tv^ 
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world, are, for the most part, uppermost in their 
minds, and about which, habitually, their hearts 
are most interested. This state of mind contri- 
butes, if the expression may be allowed, to rectify the 
illusions of vision, to bring forward into nearer view 
those eternal things which, from their remoteneaa, 
are apt to be either wholly overlooked, or to appear 
but faintly in tlie utmost bounds of the horizon; 
and to remove backward, and reduce to their true 
comparative dimensions, the objects of the present 
life, which are apt to fill the human eye, assuming 
a false magnitude from their vicinity. The true 
Christian knows from experience, however, that 
the fonner are apt to fade from the sight, and the 
latter again to swell on it. He makes it, there- 
fore, his continual care to preserve those just and 
enlightened views which, through Divine mercy,. 
he has obtained. Not that he will retire from that 
station in the world which Providence seems to 
have appointed him to fill : he will be active in 
the business of life, and enjoy its comforts with 
moderation and thankfulness; but he will not be 
" totus in illis," he will not give up his whole soul 
to them, they will be habitually subordinate i» 
iiis estimation to objects of more importance. 
This awful truth has sunk deep into his mind, that 
" the things which arc seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal ;" and in the 
tumult and bustle of life, he is sobered by the 
still small voice which whispers to him that " the 
fashion of this world passes away." This circum- 
stance, alone, must, it is obvious, constitute a vast 
difference between the habitual temper of his mind, 
and that of (lie generality of nomwA dvi'v^'wi.w*,, 
who are almost entirely taken lif wii^ ^^ "^"^^^ 
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:cenis of the present world. They know, indeed, 
Hhat they are mortal, but they do not. feel it. The 
truth rests in their understandings, and cannot 
igaitt admission into tlieir hearts. This speculative 
^rsuBsion is altogether difierent from that strong' 
ipraclica/ impression of the infinite importance of 
i^emal things, which, attended with a propor- 
tionate sense of the shortness and uncertainty of 
nil below, while it prompts to activity, from a 
*onvtc[ion that, " the night cometh when no man 
work," produces a certain firmness of textnre, 
"which hardens us against the buffetings of fortune, 
.■tad prevents our being very deeply penetrated by 
itiie cares and interests, the good or evil, of this 
'transitory state. Thus, this just impression of the 
Jrelative value of temporal and eternal things 
Ataintains in the soul a dignified composure 
trough all the vicissitudes of life. It quickens our 
'diligence, yet moderates our ardour; urges us to 
just pursuits, yet checks any undue solicitude 
«bout the success of them, and thereby enables us, 
tn the language of scripture, "to use this world 
ka not abusing it," rendering us at once beneficial 
10 others, nnd comfortable to ourselves. 

But this is not all : besides the distinction be- 
Breea the nominal and the real Christian, which 
tesulta from the impressions produced on them 
tfeapeclively by the eUrnal duration of heavenly 
I'things, there is another, grounded on their nature, 
ftio less marked, nor less important. They are 
jMated in scripture, not only as entitling themselves 
lo the notice of the true Christian from considera- 
thns of interest, but as approving themselves to 
fit's judgment from aconviclion oi vWw eiteUencc, 
tot/ yet fanhet, as recommenOlm^ V\Mfi«\MJ.-na \n 
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his feelings by their being suited to the reneweckl 
dispositions of his heart, Iniieed, were the caaft J 
otherwise, did not their quaUties correspond with 
Ills inclinations ; however lie might endure them 
on principles of duty, and be coldly conscious of 
their superior worth, he rould not lend himself tQ 
tliem with cordial complacency, much less look t^ 
them as the surest source of pleasure. But this i| 
the light in which they are habitually regarded In 
the true Christian. He walks in the ways of relS^- 
gion, not by constraint, but willingly ; they ara ta 
him not only safe, but comfortable ; " ways of 

Eleasantness aa well as of peace." Not but thai 
ere also he is from experience aware of the n 
cessity of constant support and continued watch-^ 
fulness ; without these, his old estimate of tiling* 
is apt to return on him, and the former objects o^ 
his affections to resume their influence. With 
earnest prayers, therefore, for the Divine help, 
witli jealous circumspection, and resolute sel^ 
denial, he guards against whatever might be likeljF 
again to darken his enlightened judgmeKt, oi tqh- 
vitiate his reformed taste; thus making it his uivr 
wearied endeavour to grow in the knowledge and' 
love of heavenly things, and to obtain a warm^ 
admiration, and a more cordial relish of tlieir. 
excellence. 

That this is a Just representation of the habitual 
jndgment, and of the leading disposition of tni9. 
Christians, will be abundantly evideut, if, endea* 
vouriag to form ourselves after our proper models 
we consult the sacred scripture. But in vain are ' 
Christians there represented aa ha-jin^ %feV •0(\«« 
affeclions on things above, as coTdially TeJQi.ci.ii*j _ 
iij the service, aiic! delighting in. V\ia w^iv^^.^'s '^'*' 
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Pleasure and religion are contradictory 



God. 

terms with the bulk of nominal Christians. They 
may look back indeed on their religious offices 
■with something of a secret satisfaction, and even 
feel it during the performance of them, from the 
Idea of being engaged in the discharge of a duty ; 
!^t this is altogether different from the pleasure 
^irbich attends an employment in itself acceptable 
grateful to us. We are not condemning a 
4teficiency merely in the viarmth and vehemence 
i)t religious aSectious. Not to ask whether the 
tervice and worship of G!od are delightful, are 
■feey pleasant to such persons ? Do they diffuse 
orer the soul any thing of that calm complacency, 
that mild and grateful composure, which bespeaks 
« mind in good humour with itself and all around 
it, and engaged in a service suited to its taste, and 
tongenial with its feelings? 

fc^3^. gpj Let us appeal to that day which is 
I foi iw especially devoted to the offices of re- 
W oym'iii. jig^o^ . ^Q (i^gy joyfully avail them- 
selves of this blessed opportunity of withdrawing 
from the business and cares of life ; when, without 
1>eing disquieted by any doubt whether they are 
Neglecting the duties of their proper callings, they 
Stay be allowed to detach their minds from earthly 
^ings, that by a fuller knowledge of heavenly 
ttbjccts, and a more habitual acquaintance with 
them, their hope may grow more " full of immor- 
tality ?" Is the day cheerfully devoted to those 
holy exercises for which it was appointed ? Do 
they indeed " come into the courts of God with 
ffladneaaV And how ate they employed when 
not engaged in the public aet^itta o^ v'tia 4i"j '. 
Are they busied in. studjine ^^« "n"*^^ '^'^ Cio&,"wi. 
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ineditaling on his perfections, in tracing liis provi- 
dential dispensations, in admiring his works, in 
revolving h\& mercies, (aJiiove all, the transcendent 
mercies of redeeming love,) in singing hie praiseS' 
"and speakjng good of his name'f" Do theii 
secret retirements witness the earnestness, of their 
prayers and the warmth of their thanksgivings^ 
their diligence and impartiality in the necessary 
work of self-examination, their mindfulness of the 
benevolent duty of intercession? Is the kinti 
purpose of the institution of a Sabbath answered, 
by tbem, in its being made to their servants ani 
dependants a season of rest and comfort? Doett 
the instruction of their families, or of the more pool 
and ignorant of their neighbours, possess its dus 
share of their time I If blessed with talents ov 
witli affluence, are they sedulously employing «' 
patt of tliia interval of leisure in relieving the ift^ 
digent, and visiting tlie sick, and comforting tbA- 
sorrowful, in forming plans for the good of thei» 
fellow-creatures, in considering how they may pro* _ 
tnote both the temporal and spiritual benefit at-. 
Iheir friends and acquaintance: or if theirs b» 
a larger sphere, in devising measures whereby^ 
through the Divine blessing, they may become the 
honoured instruments of the more extended dif? 
fusion of religious truth ? In the hours of domestie 
or social intercourse, does their conversation mani- 
fest the subject of which their hearts are full! 
Do their language and demeanour shew them to 
be more than commonly gentle, and kind, and 
friendly, free from rough and irritating passions ? 

Surely an entire day should not. watn. V«w?, 
amidst these various emplo3met\\,s. \\. tqv^V "i*"^ 
be deemed a privilege thus to &pev\i Vi., va. '^ 
o2 
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immediate presence of our heavenly Father. 



if humble admiration and grateful 
homage; of Che benevolent, aod domestic, and 
social feelings, and of all the best aflections of our 
IMtture, prompted by tlieir true motives, conversant 
■boot their proper objects, and directed to their 
noblest end ; all sorrows mitigated, all cares aus- 
fended, all fears repressed, every angry emotion 
softened, every envious or revengeful or malignant 
IKission expelled; and the bosom, thus quieted, 
^rarided, enlarged, ennobled, partaking almost of 
m measure of tiie heavenly happiness, and becofne 
fcr a while tlie seat of love, and joy, and confi- 
.-4ence, and harmony. 

(I The nature, and uses, and proper employments 
«f a Christian Sabbath have been pointed out 
aeore particularly, not only because the day will 
be found, when thas employed, eminently con- 
•ducive, through the Divine blessing, to the main- 
'tenance of the religious principle in activity and 
vigour ; but also because we must have all had 
'flccasion often to remark, that many persons, of 
■the graver and more decent sort, seem not seldom 
:\o be nearly destitute of religious resources. The 
-Sunday is with them, to say the best of it, a heavy 
.dfty; and that larger part of it, which is not 
•elaimed by the public offices of the church, dully 
•drawls on in comfortless vacuity, or, without im- 
provement, is trifled away in vain and unprofitable 
discourse. Not to spe^ of those who by ihcir 
more daring profanation of this sacred season, 
openly violate the laws and insult the religion of 
thar country, how little do many seem to enter 
into the spirit of the inslkulion, -sW we tit.^ 
ii'Aoy/j' ijjaiteiiti ve to its exteuoi AecoY>iTQ».\ %ti« 
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glad are they to qualify the rig'our of their religious 
labours 1 How hardly do tliey plead against being 
compelled to devote the whole of the day to reli- 
gion, claiming to themselves no small merit for 
giving up to it a part, and purchasing, therefore, 
as they hope, a right to spend the remainc^r more 
agreeably I How dexterously do they avail them- 
selves of any plausible plea for introducing some 
week-day employment into tlie Sunday, whilst 
they have not the same propensity to introduce 
any of the Sunday's peculiar employment into 
the rest of the week ! How often do Ihey find 
excuses for taking journeys, writing letters, ba- 
lancing accounts ; or, in short, doing something, 
which by a little management might probably 
have been anticipated, or which, without any ma- 
terial inconvenience, might be postponed ! Even 
business itself is recreation, compared with reli- 
gion, ant) from the drudgery of tliis day of sacred 
rest they fly for relief lo their ordinary occupa- 

Others, again, who would consider business as 
a, profanation, and who still hold out against tlie 
encroachments of the card-table, get over much 
of the day, and gladly seek for an innocent re- 
source in the social circle or in family visits, 
where it is not even pretended that the conversa- 
tion turns on such topics as might render it in 
any way conducive to religious inatmction or im- 

[irovement. Their families meanwhile are Def- 
ected, their servants robbed of Christian privi- 
leges, and their example quoted by others, who 
cannot see that they are themseWiis Vest tft\\'g«.M.*-^ 
employed, whi/e playing an innoi;etvt,^a.VL\«.aX-c.-4s4ai 
OT relaxing in the cOQcert I'ooin. 
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But all these several artifices, whatever they 

■mat/ be, to unhalloni the Sunday, and to changs 

w character, (it might be almoBt said "to mitigate 

"'■- horrors,") prove but t©o plainly, howerer we 

y be glad to take refnge in religion, when 

^iven to it by the loss of every other comfort, and 

1 retain, as it were, a reversionary interest in an 

lylum, which may receive us when we are forced 

om the transitory enjoyments of our present 

«t&te ; that in itself it wears to ns a gloomy and 

4ii>rbidding aspect, and not a face of consolation 

And joy ; that the worship of God is with us a 

ftmsiraiflerf and not a willing service, which we 

Hre glad therefore to abridge, though we dare not 

(wit it. 

'niSome indeed there are who with concern and 
Arief will confess this to be their uncomfortable 
md melancholy state ; who humbly pray, and dili. 
I^tly endeavour, for an imagination less distracted 
Ht. devotional ieasons, for a heart more capable of 
fdishing the excellence of divine things ; aad who 
Ktarefully guard against whatever has a tendency 
•ifi chain down their affections to earthly enjoy- 
Aaents. Let not such be discouraged. It is not 
■tbey whom we are condemning : but such as, 
Jtnowing and even acknowledging this to be their 
.^!»ae, yet proceed in a way directly contrary; who, 
Wcarcely seeming to suspect that any thing is 
wrong with them, voluntarily acquiesce in a state 
of mind which is directly contrary to the positive 
commands of God, which forms a perfect contrast 
to the representations given us in scripture of the 
Ciristian character, and accords but too faithfully 
III one leading feature with ibe c\\aTac\.w vil "iwaa 
wAo are slated to be the objeoU o^ "OvMrne 6[^&. 
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pleasure in this life, and of Divine puDishment id . 
the next. 

It ia not, bowever, only in these Q,f,„ , 
easentjal constituents of a devotional B»iiio(i!ct.i»r | 
franie, that the bulk of nominal Chris- " * 
tians are defective. This they freely declare (se 
cretly feehng perbapa some complacency from the 
frankness of the avowal) to be a higher strain of 
piety than that to which they aspire. Their for- 
getmlness also of some of the leading disposition^ I 
of Christianity, is undeniably apparent in their ■ 
allowed want of the spirit of kindness, and meek- 1 
ness, and gentleness, and patience, and long~su£t I 
feting; and, above aU, of that which is the stock j 
on which alone these dispositions can grow and ^ 
flourish, that humility and lowliness of mind, ia 
which, perhaps more than in any other quaiity, 
may be said to consist the tiue essence and vital 
principle of the Cliristian temper. TJiese disposi- 
tions are not only neglected, but even disavowed 
and exploded, and their opposites, if not rising to ( 
any great height, are acknowledged and applaud- 
ed. A just pride, a proper and becoming pridSf. I 
are terms which we daily hear from Christian lip»j | 
To possess a high spirit, to behave with a pro^ 
spirit when used ill — by which is meant a qniefc ] 
feeling of injuries, and a proroptneaa in resenting \ 
them — entitles to commendation; and a me " 
spirited disposition, the highest scripture ei 
gium, expresses ideas of disapprobation and con- 
tempt. Vanity and vain-glory are Buffered without 
interruption to retain their natural poasession of 
tlie heart. But here a topic opens uijoft ve. liS. 
such importance, and on whic\> so aiBi.v\"i m^av^ea 
are to be fbuad both in the wrVlJa^ o4 ■s<ts5c«u*^'^ 
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authors, and in the commonly prevailing opinioDi 
of the world, that it may be allowed us to discui 
it more at large, and for this purpose to treat of i 
in a separate section. 



XTniverssiiiy nt ThE desire of human estimationfX 
thppaHtionj. ^jjj distinction, and honour, of the 
admiration and applause of our fellow- creatures, 
if we take it in its full com prehension, and in all 
its various modifications, from the thirst of glory 
to the dread of shame, is the passion of which the 
empire is by far the most general, and perhaps 
the authority the most commanding. Though its 
power be most conspicuous and least controllable 
in the higher classes of society, it seems, like some 
resistless conqueror, to spare neither age, nor sex, 
nor condition ; and taking tea thousand, shapes, 
insinuating itself under the most specious pretexts, 
and sheltering itself when necessary under the 
most artful disguises, it winds its way in secret, 
when it dares not openly avow itself, and mixes 
in all we think, and speak, and do. It is in'some 
instances the determined and declared pursuit, 
and confessedly the main practical principle ; but 
where this is not the case, it is not seldoni tha_ 
grand spring of action ; and in the beauty, and b 
author, no less thnn in the BQ\iiev,\\.ttQ" 
Blaster passion of the soul. 
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Tiis is the principle which parents recogniz 
1 joy in their infant offspring-, which is dill 
gently instilled and nurtured in advancing yeara, 
which, under the names of honourable ambitioa 
and of lauduhle ctaiilation, it is the professed aim 
of schools and colleges to excite and cherish. 
The writer is well aware that it will be thought he ■ 
is pushing his opinions much too far, when he 
ventures to assail this great principle ^^ coramm 
of human action; "a principle," its bobwh «.»». 
advocates might perhaps exclaim, " the 
extinction of which, if you could succeed in youe . 
rash attempt, would be like the annihilation in the 
material world of the principle of motion ; without • 
it all were torpid and cold and comfortless. We 
grant," they might go on to observe, "that we 
never ought to deviate from the paths of duty in. 
order to procure the applause or to avoid the' 
reproaches of men, and we allow that this is a rule > 
too little attended to in practice. We grant that ■ 
the love of praise is in some instances a ridiculouH, ■ 
and in others a mischievous passion ; that to it wfr 
owe the breed of coquettes and coxcombs, and, a-i 
more serious evil, the noxious race of heroes and* 
conquerors. We too are ready, when it appears 1 
in the shape of vanity, to smile at it as a foible f" 
or in that of false glory, to condemn it as a crime. ■ 
But all these are only its perversions ; and oa ■ 
account of them, to contend against its true forma, 
and its legitimate exercise, were to give into the ' 
very error which you formerly yourself condemned, ; 
of arguing against the use of a salutary principle 
altogether, on account of its being l\3,bW Vo otca.- 
sional abase. When turned into nVie i\^^\. fctcc- 
tion, and applied to its true purpoaes,"n- "^toto.^"^* 
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to every dignified and generous enterprise. It t^ 
erudiiiuLi Iq the portico, skill in the lyceeum, elo- 
qiieoce in the BCaate, victory in the field. It forces 
indolence into activity, and estorts ftran vice itself 
the deeds of generosity and virtue. When once 
the Boul is warmed by its generous ardour, no 
diiHculties deter, no dangers terrify, no Iftboum 
tire, It is this which, giving by its stamp to what 
is virtuous and honourable its Juit supeiioritr 
over the gifts of birth and fortune, rescues the rich 
from a base subjectioa to the pleasures of sense, 
and makes them prefer a course of toil and hard- 
ship to a life of indulgence and ease. It prevents 
the man of rank from acquiescing in his hereditary 
greatness, and spurs bim forward in pursuit of per- 
sonal distinction, and of a nobility which he may 
justly term his own. It moderates and qualifies 
tlie over-'grcat inequalities of human conditions ; 
and, reaching to those who are above the sphere of 
laws, and extending to cases which fall not within 
their province, it limits and circumscribes the 
power of the tyrant on his throne, and gives gen- 
tleness to war, and to pride humility. 

" Nor is its influence confined to public life, nor 
is it known only in the great and the splendid. 
To it is to be ascribed a large portion of that 
courtesy and disposition to please, which, naturally 
producing a mutual appearance of good will, ana 
a reciprocation of good ofiices, conatjtute much of 
the comfort of private life, and give their choicest 
sweets to social and domestic intercourse. Nay, 
from the force of habit, it follows us even into 
solitude, and in our most secret retirements we 
o/ien act as if our conduct weve auXija'A to Wt 
observation, and we derive tio amafi. tom'^W j 
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ceiicy from ihe imaginary applause of an ideal ^M 
Bpectator." ^M 

So far of t]ie effects of the love of praise and dis- ^t 
tinction : and if, aftur enumerating some of these, ^U 
you should proceed to investigate its nature, " W« ^M 
admit," it onglit be added, " that a hasty aod ^| 
misjudging world often misapplies commendatioa* ^M 
and censures ; and whilst we therefore confesi. ^M 
that the praises of the disceruiug few are aloa« ^| 
Lruly valuable, we acknowledge thtit it were b6t>- ^M 
ter if mankind were always to act from the BeiiK ^M 
of right and the love of virtue, witliout referenca ^M 
to tile opinions of their fellow-creatures. We even ^t 
allow, that, independently of consecjuences, (his ^M 
were perhaps in itself a higher strain of virtue ; h*lt ^M 
it is a degree of purity which it would be in vain ^M 
to expect from tlie bulk of mankind. When the ^U 
iatrinaic excellence of this principle, however, i> ^M 
called in question, let it he remembered, that la ^M 
its higher degrees it was styled, by one who meant ^M 
father -to detract from its merits than to aggravate ^M 
them, ' the infirmity of iioble minds ;' and surely, ^M 
that in such a soil it moat naturally springs up, anc] ^M 
flourishes, is no mean proof of its exalted origiR ^M 
and generous nature. ^U 

" But were these more dubious, and were it nq^ ^M 
more than a splendid error; yet, considering that' ^M 
it works BO often in the right direction, it v/^V: ^M 
enough to urge in its behalf, that it is a princi[J(i< ^M 
of real actioti, and approved energy ; that, a* ^M 
much as practice b better than theory, and solid ^M 
realities than empty speculation, so much is it to ^M 
be preferred for general use before ihase- Vvs^^ax 
principles ofmorah, which, howevat iwsX. ^'m^- «m^^- 
JeiiC in themselves, you would m v^\a «.\.i-ew-V^ ^ 
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being home to the ' busiaess and bosoms of man- 
kind' at large. Reject not then a principle thus 
universal in its influence, thus valuable in ita 
eftects ; a principle which, by whatever name you 
may please to call it, acta by motives and consi- 
derations suited to our condition ; and which, put- 
ting it at the very lowest, must be confessed, in 
our present infirm state, to be an habitual aid and 
an ever present support to the feebleness of virtue ! 
In a selfish world, it produces the effects of disin- 
terestedness ; and when public spirit is extinct, it 
supplies the want of patriotism. Let us therefore 
with gratitude avail ourselves of its help, and not 
relinquish the good which it iVeely offers, from we 
know not what vain dreams of impracticable purity 
and unattainable perfection." 
The above Tin- -^'^ ''^'^ ""'^ much more might be 
dwnaoa quel- urged by the advocates of this favour- 
"'' ' ite principle. It would be, however, 

no difficult task to shew that it by no means merits 
this high eulogium. To say nothing of that larger 
part of the argument of our opponents, which be- 
trays, and even proceeds upon, that misciiievous 
notion of the innocence of error, against which we 
liave already entered our formal protest, the prin- 
ciple in question is manifestly of a most inconstant 
and variable nature ; as inconstant and variable as 
the innumerably diversified modes of fashions, 
habits, and opinions in different periods and socie- 
ties. What it tolerates in one age, it forbids in 
another; what in one country it prescribes and 
applauds, ill another it condemns and stigmatizes 1 
Obviously and openly, it often takes vice into its 
patronage, and sets itaelt in ditecV. o^^dwJ-wv to 
yirtue. It is calculated to ^toOwte iMJaw fea 
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appearance than tlie reality of excellence ; and at 
best not to check the love, but only the commissioaj 
of vice. Much of this indeed was seen and ac- 
knowledged by the philosophers, and even by th9. 
poets, of the pagan world. They de- °f''' " 
claimed against it as a mutable and £.t 
inconsistent principle ; they lamented ''^ 
the fatal effects which, under tlie name 
glory, it had produced on the peace and h 
of mankind. They condemned the pursuit of it 
when it led its followers out of the path of virtuej, 
and taught that the praise of ths wise and of thd. 
good only was to be desired. 

But it was reserved for the page of ^,^,^jE^ 
scripture to point out to us distinctly, and uimtn* 
wherein it is apt to be essentially de- ""^ 
fective and vicious, and to discover to us more 
fully its encroaching nature and dangerous tenden- 
cies ; teaching us at the same time, how, bein^' 
purified from its corrupt qualities, and reduced 
under just subordination, it may be brought inM 
legitimate exercise, and be directed to its truS' 
end. 

In the sacred volume, we are throughout re* 
minded, that we are originally the creatures of 
God's formation, and continual dependants on his 
bounty. There too we learn the painful lesson of 
man's degradation and unworthiness. We learn 
that humiliation and contrition are the dispositiont 
of mind best suited to our fallen conditjon, anj 
most acceptable in the sight of our Creator. W« 
learn that these (to the repression and extinction 
of that spirit of arrogance and aeU-VKV^A'f 
natural to (/le Jieart of man") Vls\vou\i'b&««'"i^'^"r 
tua] care to cherish and cu\\,Wa.\a\ *VM.Ci\o-^wi 
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maintaining a continual sense, that, not only 
all the natural advantages over others which 
may possess, but that for all our moral superiority 
also, we are altogether indebted to the unmerited 
goodness of God. It might perhaps be stud to be 
the great end and purpose of all revelation, and 
especially to be the design of the gospel, to re* 
claim us from our natural pride and seltishness, 
and their fatal consequences ; to bring us to a just 
sense of our weakness and depravily ; and to dis- 
pose us, with unfeigned huiniliation, to abase our- 
selves, and give glory to God. " No flesh may 
glory in his presence ; he tliat glorieth, let Iiim 
glory in the Lord." " The lofty looks of man shall 
be humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall 
be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted."* 

These solemn admonitions are too generally dis- 
regarded, and their intimate connexion with the 
subject we are now considering appears to have 
been often entirely overlooked, even by Christian 
moralists. These authors, without reference to 
the main spring and internal principle of conduct, 
are apt to speak of the love of human applause, as 
being; meritorious or culpable, as being the desire 
of true or false glory, accordingly as the external 
actions it produces, and the pursuits to Which it 
prompts, are beneficial or mischievous to mankind. 
But It is undeniably manifest, that in the judg- 
ment of the word of God, tlie love of worldly ad- 
miration and applause is in its nature essentially 
and radically corrupt ; so far as it partakes of a 
&spaBiiioa to exalt and aggrandize ourselves, tdj 
" iae ourselves on our naluraV ot aKi\vttte»l «■ 
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ments, or to assiime to ourselves the merit and- 
credit of our good qualities, instead of ascribing 
all the honour and glory where only they are duei' 
Its guilt therefore, in these cases, is not to W 
measured by its effects on the happiness of raotfi 
kind ; nor ia it to be denominated tme or fal^ 
glory, accordingly as the ends to which It fi? 
directed are beneficial or mischievoiiB, just rifr 
iiajust, objects of pursuit ; but it is false, becau:i# 
it exalts that wliich ought to Tje abased, an* 
criminal, because it encroaches on the prerogative 
of God. '* 

The scriptures further instruct us, not mere^* 
that mankind are liable to error, and therefore thw 
the world's commendations tnay be sometimfflF 
mistaken ; but that their judgment being darfeenerf 
and their hearts depraved, its applauses and cort^ 
tempt will for the most part be systematically- 
misplaced ; that though the beneficent and disin-* 
terested spirit of Christianity, and her obvious ten* 
dency to promote domestic comfort and genetw 
happiness, cannot but extort applause ; yet thafe 
her aspiring after more than ordinary excellency 
by exciting secret misgivings in others, or a painfi* 
sense of inferiority not unmiited with envy, cannc* 
fail often to disgust and offend. The word of G<>A 
teaches us, that though such of the doctrines anA 
precepts of Christianity as are coincident witlf. 
worldly interests and pursuits, and with worldSf 
principles and systems, may be professed without 
offence ; yet, that what is opposite to these, OK 
even different from them, will be deemed needlessly 
precise and strict, the indulgence of a. ^not w«. *^^^. 
g-loomy humour, the symptoms ot u, «>t\\.\iK.Vi^ ■a»^ 
superstitious Sfjirit, the marks ot a. 
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or distorted understanding. That for these aaa 
other reasons, tlie follower of Christ must not odM 
make up his mind to the occasional relinqniihineA 
of worldly favour, but that it should even afibn| 
him matter of holy jealousy and suspicion of hind 
self, when it is very lavishly and very generaBj 
bestowed. % 

But though the standard of worldly estinwJ 
tion differed less from that of the gospel ; yM 
since our aifections ought to be set on heavenJfl 
things, and conversant about heavenly objects^ 
and since in particular the love and favour of Odfl 
ought to be the matter of our supreme and habituaf 
desire, to which every other should be rendered 
subordinate, it follows, that the love of human 
applause must be manifestly injurious, so far as 
tends to draw down our regards to earthly con- 
cerns, and to circumscribe our desires within t* 
narrow limits of this world. Particularly, that 
is impure, so far as it is tinctured with a dispt 
tion to estimate too highly, and love too well, 
good opinion and commendations of man. 

But though, by these and other instructions 
considerations, the holy scripture warns us again) 
the inordinate desire or earnest pursuit of worldl; 
estimation and honour ; though it so greatly 
duces their value, and prepares us for losing thci 
without surprise, and for relinquishing then) with 
little reluctance : yet it teaches us, that Christiam 
in general are not only not called upon absolutf 
and voluntarily to renounce and forego them 
that when, without our having solicitously si 
them, they are bestowed ou us for actions intrinsi- 
caily good, we are to accepl t\\eiv\ aa ^itx^ij, to- 
teaded by Providence to be sometmie^i ^'"='^ *' 
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tliLS diBOrderly state of things, a preseat solace 
and a reward to virtue. Nay, 
etructed, that in our general deportment, that in 
little partitulars of conduct otherwise iudiiTerenl^ 
that in the circttBufances and manner of perfomhT 
ing actions in themselves of a detGrtnined cliaraiMi 
ter and indispensable obligation, (guarding, hoMul 
ever, against the smallest degree of artifice i<wr 
deceit) that by watching for opportunities of doing 
little kindocssea, that by avoiding singularitieaj 
and even humouring prejudices, where it may tM 
done without the slightest infringement on trutl 
or duty, we ought to have a due respect aai 
regard to the approbation and favour of mciklk 
These, however, we should not value chiefly am 
they may administer to our own gratification, bofb 
ratlier as furnisliing means and instruments of ia<>t 
fliience, which we may turn to good account, Im 
making them subservient to tlie improvement auikl 
liappioess of our fellow-creatures, and thus cOb 
ducive to the ghry of God. The remark k 
almost superfluous, that od occasions like these m 
must even watch our hearts witli the most jealoUl 
care, lest pride and splf-love insensibly iufuu 
themselves, and corrupt the piuity of priuciples H 
liable to contract a taint. n 

Credit and. reputation, in the judgment of ttkl 
ti'ue CLriatian, stand on ground not very differeti: 
from riches; which he is not to prize highly, oi^ 



o desire and pursue with solicitude 
vhen they are allotted to him by the 
videuce, he is to accept with thankfulness, and uaw 



when they are allotted to him by the hand of Pro 
videuce, he is to accept with thankfulness, and 
ivitli moderation ; refinqiiiahing them, \i\.k«,vi\\ 



? necessary, without a KiuxnwK ■, ^yi'ssSvR'j, 
nit?at circumspectly, so long as \.Vft"j t«t«»^ 's-iiiv 
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liriri, against that sensual and selfish temper, and 
no less against that pride and wantonnessoflieai't, 
which they are too apt to produce and cherish ; 
thus considering them as iii themselves acceptable, 
but, from the infirmity of his nature, as highly 
dangerous possessions, and valuing them chiefly, 
not as instruments of luxury or splendour, but as 
affording the means of honouring his heavenly be- 
nefactor, and lessening tlie miseiies of mankind. 

Christianity, however, be it remembered, pro- 
poses not to extinguish our natural desires, but to 
bring them under just control, nnd direct them to 
their true objects. In the case both of riches and 
of honour, she maintains the consistency of her 
character. While she commands us not to set our 
hearts on earthly treasures, she reminds us that 
" we have in heaven a better and more enduring 
substance" than this world can bestow ; and while 
she represses our solicitude respecting earthly 
credit, and moderates our attachment to it, she 
holds forth to us, and bids us habitually to aspire 
afler, the splendours of that better state, wliere is 
true glory, and honour, and Immortality ; thus 
exciting in us a just ambition, suited to our high 
origin, and worthy of our large capacities, which 
the little, misplaced, and perishable distinctions of 
this life would in vain attempt to satisfy. 
Ommdiyi.re-' It would be mere waste of time ot 
l^^'\ ™- enter into any laboured argument to 
m iiiote Df prove, at large, that the light in which 
Bci^inre. worldly credit and estimation are re- 
garded by the bulk of professed Christians, is 
eJitrenieiy different from that in which they are 
placed by the page of scripUwe. "C\\e iuorAvnate 
hye Ql' ttJorlUly glory indeed, 'im^\^ve6 * y*=*^°^i 
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wliicli from tlie nature of things cannot be cal 
into exercise iii the genenility of mankind, 
cause, being conversant about great objects, it ca^. 1 
but rarely find that tield whicli is requisite for it| f 
exertions. But we every where discover tiie sumt 1 
principle reduced to the dimensions of comnioa | 
life, and modified and directed according to every I 
one's sphere of action. We may discover it in Qi 
supreme love of distinction, und admiration, anij ■ 
praise; in the universal acceptableness ol^ flattery; 
and, above all, in the excessive valuation of our 
worldly character, in that watciifujness with which 
it is guarded, in that jealousy when it is ques- 
tioned, in that solicitude when, it is in danger, ji 
that hot resentment when it is attacked, in Uiaf 
bitterness of suSeriug when it is impaired o 
All these emotions, as they are too manifest to b 
disputed, so are tliey too reputable to be denied* il 
Dishonour, disgrace, and shame present images 1 
of horror too dreadful to be faced ; they ate evils* J 
which it is thought tlie mark of a generous spirit 7 
to consider as excluding every idea of comfort aiutl 
enjoymeut, und to feel, in short, as loo heavy tO J 
he borne. 

The consequences of all this are natural 8 
obvious. TJiDugh it be not openly avowed, tliti 
we are to follow afler worldly estimation, 
escape from worldly disrepute, wlien they can 
be pursued or avoided by declining from the pal_ 
of duly; nay, though the conti'ary be recognizei'3 
as being the just opinion ; yet all the elTect of thj^^l 
speculative concessson is soon done away in fact. 
Estimating worldly credit as of the hv\E,Ue&\\W.™«»t 
exceJIence, and worldly shame as t\\e ^(^.^N-i'''^ '^'^ 
aJJ possible eviis, we aomeunvea s\va.^ 'm^*- '^'^'^'^ 
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■ tfie path of duly itself from its true directions, so 
M it may favour our acquisition of the one, and 
avoidance of the other ; or, when this cannot be 

t done, we boldly and openly turn aside from it, 

■ declaring the temptation is too strou"; to be re- 
I «sted, 

. It were easy to adduce numerous 

iruihaf proofs of the truth of these assertions, 

'oT'the ^^ '* proved, indeed, by that g;eneral 

I OB tendency in religion to conceal herself 

Am bulk of ffom the view, (for we might hope that 

smiiDsi ChiB- in these cases she often is by no means 

altogether extinct) by her being apt to 

■ vanish from our conversations, and even to give 

place to a pretended licentiousness of sentiments 

and conduct, and a false shew of infidelity. It js 

I proved, by that complying acquiescence and par- 

Lticipation in the habits and manners of this dis- 

[•■sipated age, which has almost confounded every 

P.-CXtemal distinction between the Christian and the 



' Infidel, and has made it f 
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[ who dares incur the charge of Christian smgu- 
[• larity, or who can say with the apostle, that '■ he 
'1 not ashamed of the gospel of Christ." It is 
ri»r from ih« pfoved (how can this proof be omitted 
OHM eS com- by one to whose lot it has so often 
""^ fallen to witness aud lament, some- 

times, he fears, to afford an instance of it?) by that 
quick resentment, those bitter contentions, those 
angry retorts, those malicious triumpljs, that im- 
patience of inferiority, that wakeful sense of past 
defeats and promptness to revenge them, which 
too often change the character of a Christian deli- 
berative assembly, into that ot a. aVa=e Km y'^''*^ 
^Shters; vioJatiug at oace iW ■gxo^ncvwa o^ vitJws. 
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conduct, and tbe rules of aoclal decorum, and re- 
nouncing; and cliaaing; away all tbe charities of 
the religion of Jesus. 

But from all lesser proofs, our at- p^ ^^^^ 
tenLion is drawn to one of a still lai^er 
size, and more determined character. Surely tb^ 
reader will here anticipate our mention of the 
practice of duelling : a practice which, to tbe dis- 
grace of a ChristiaD society, has long been suffered 
to exist with little restraint or opposition. 

This practice, whilst it powerfully supports, 
chiefly rests on, tliat excessive overvaluation of 
character, which teaches that worldly credit is to 
be preserved at any rate, and disgrace at ant/ rate 
to be avoided. The uareasoTiableness of duelling 
has been often proved, and it has often been shewn 
to be criminal on various principles : sometimes it 
has been opposed on grounds hardly tenable; par- 
ticularly when it has been considered as an indi- 
cation of malice aud revenge.* But it seenu 
hardly to have been enough noticed Dociiing — 
in what chiefly consists its essential g^/'^i^ 
guilt ; that it is a deliberate preference amiitit. 
of the favour of man, before the favour and apprcb- 
bation of God, in arliculo viortis, in an instance, 
wherein our own life and that of a fellow-creature 
are at stake, and wherein we run the risk of rushing 
into the presence of our Maker in the very act of 
offending him. It would detain us too long, anil 
it were somewhat beside our present purpose, to 
enumerate the mischievous consequences wliich 
result from this practice. They are many and 
great ; and if regard be had merely to \V« \!etft.- 
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poral inlefCBta of men, and to llie well-being n 
Bocietv, tJiey are bnt poorly counterbalanced by* 
the plea, which must be admitted in its behalf by 
a candid observer of human nature, of a courtesy 
and refinement in our modern manners unknown 
to ancient times. 

But there is one observation which must not be 
omitted, and which seems to have been too much 
overlooked. In the jud^ent of that Teli^oa 
which requires purity of heart, and of that Being 
to whom, as was before remarked, "thought is 
ai'tion," he cannot be esteemed innocent of this 
crime, who lives in a settled habitual determination 
to commit it when circumstances shall call upon 
him so to do. * This is a consideration which 
[ilaces the crime of duelling on a different footing 
from almost any other ; indeed, there is perhaps 
NO other, which mankind habitually and deli- 
berately resolve to practise whenever tlie temp- 
tation shall occur. It shews also that the crime 
of dueUinn;i8Wmore general in the higher classes 
than is commonly supposed, and that the whole 
sum of the giiilt which the practice produces ia 
great, beyond what has perhaps been ever con- 
ceived ! It will be the writer's comfort tt> haro 
solemnly suggested this consideration to the con- 
sciences of those by whom this impious practice 
might be suppressed : if such there be, which he 
is strongly inclined to believe, theirs is the crime, 
and theirs the responsibility, of suffering it to con- 
tinue, t 
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In the foregoing observations, it has not been 
the writer's intention to disnuss completely that 
copioiiB subject, the love of worldly estimatioBl 
It would be to exceed the limits of a worit like 
this, fully to investigate so large, and at the bc 
time so important a topic. Enough, however, majp 
have perhaps been said, to make it evident thK" 
this principle is of a character highly gveitionabim 
that it should be brought under absolute eubje* 
tion, and watched with the most Jealous carev 
that, notwithstanding its lofty pretensions, it ofteg 
can by no means justly boast that high origin and 
exalted nature which its superficial admirers ait 
o concede to it. What real ; 
; essential value, it might be Jj°J^n 
asked, does there appear to be in 
virtue, which had wholly changed its nature a 
character, if public opinion had been dilTerent^T 
But it is in truth of base extraction, and ungB* 
nerouB qualities, springing from selfishness, a 
vanity, and low ambition ; by these it subsist!^ 
and thrives, and acts ; and envy, and jealousCT 
and detraction, and hatred, and variance, are riv 
too faithful and natural associates. It is, to g^ 
the best of it, a root which bears fruits of a poi>9 
sonous as well as of a beneficial (juality. If ib 

mini, Iml far a perfect caniictidB thnl he sbDUId pnbibl)' thcrcl? 
ElTe encDiuagoiDent to i lysl^m Ue wtnhug id »e itt wend. The^ 
1i« hu bevn nt diffbrfnt pedoLlaneoily jtappeil bypasUiTe lavs, 
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Bometimes alimulates to great aod generous enter- 
prises, if it urges to industry, and somelimes to 
.excellence, if in the more contracted sphere it pro- 
, duces courtesy and kindness ; yet to its account 
>we must place tlie ambition whkh desolates nations, 
-and many of the competitions and resentments 
which interrupt the harmony of social life. Tha 
former indeed has been often laid !n its charge, but 
the Latter have not been sufficiently attended to ; 
and still less has its noxious influence on the vital 
principle and distinguisliing graces of the Christian 
character been duly pointed out and enforced. 

To read indeed the writings of certain Christian 
moralists," and to observe how little they seem 
disposed to call it in question, except where it 
raves in the conqueror, one should be almost 
.tempted to suspect, that, considering it as a prin- 
.ciple of such potency and prevalence, as that they 
jnust despair of bringing it into just subjection, 
itliey were intent only in complimenting it into 
good humour (like those barbarous nations which 
worship the evil spirit through fear ;) or rather, 
;that they were making a sort of composition witli 
an enemy they could not master, and were willing, 
on condition of its giving up the trade of war, to 
auffer it to rule undisturbed, and range at pleasure. 

But the truth is, that the reasonings of Christian 
moralists too often exhibit but few traces of the 
.genius of Christian morality. Of this position, the 
case before us is an instance. This principle of 
tile desire of worldly distinction and applause, is 
often allowed, and even commended, with too few 
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qualifications, and too little reserve. To covet'] 
wealtli is base and sordid, but to covet honour is I 
treated as the mark of a generous and exalted ] 
nature. These writers scarcely seem to bear ia 1 
mind, that though the principle in question tends I 
to prevent the commission of those grosser acts of i 
vice wiiicli would injure us in the general estitna-' I 
tion ; yet that it not only stops there, but that it I 
there begins to exert almost an equal force in the ■ 
opposite direction. They do not consider how apt 
this principle is, even in the case of those who 
move in a contracted sphere, to fill us with vain 
conceits, and vicious passions; and, above all, 
how it tends to fix the affections on earthly tilings, 
and to steal away the heart from GJod. They ac- 
knowledge it to be criminal when it produces mis- 
chievous effects, but forget how apt it is, by the 
substitution of a false and corrupt motive, to vitiate 
the purity of our good actions, depriving them of 
every thing which rendered them truly and essen- 
tially valuable. That, not to be too hastily ap- 
proved, because it takes the side of virtue, it oflea 
works her ruio while it asserts her cause, and, lik(^4 
some vile seducer, pretends affection only the n 
surely to betray. 

It is the distmguishing glory of Chris- The i 
tianity not to rest satisfied with super- Jil)^„JJ' 
ficial appearances, but to rectify the isii.»i tc 
motives, and purify the Aeari. Thetrue ^ " 
ChristidU, in obedience to the lessons of scripturejJ 
no where keeps over himself a more resolute and'J 
jealous guard than where the desire of human' 
estimation and distinction is in queatiftw, ^^ 
where does lie more deeply feeV t\ie mftuffiitxco*'"! ""^ 
his unassisted strcngtli, or mote iiMv?.«w.'Cvi ^s^^ 
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sly pray for Divine assistance. He may w 
:ed watch aud pray against the eucroachmet 



-^B. passion, which, wlien sufiered to transgress its 
nust limits, discovers a peculiar hostiitty to the 
inguishiog graces of t}ie Christian temper ; a 
lion which mast insensibly acquire force, be- 
^Cttiise it is in continual exercise ; to which almost 
ery thing toithout administers nutriment, aud 
i growth of which within is favoured and 
perished by such powerful anKiliaries as pride and 
Bn^fishQess, the natural and perhaps inextcrminable 
K'^habitauts of the human heart ; of which the pre- 
dominance, if established, is thus so pernicious, 
l|nd which possesses so many advantages for eftect- 



- Strongly impressed, therefore, with a sense of the 
Ibdispensable necessity of guarding against the 
rogress of this encroaching principle, in humble 
jliance on superior aid, the true Christian thank- 
Idly uses the meaus, and habitually exercises 
nliuuself in tlie considerations and motives, sug- 

Seted to him for that purpose by the word of God. 
e is much occupied in searching out and con- 
[ templating his own infirmities. He endeavours to 
K Jtc<;[uireand maintain ajust conviction of his great 
Ijuworthiness ; and to keep in continual remem- 
l|>ranoe, that whatever distinguishes himself from 
a not properly his own, but that he is alto- 
[Bther indebted for it to the undeserved bounty of 
leaven. He diligently endeavours also, habitually 
I to preserve 3,jvst sense of the real worth of hitman 
I distinction and applause, knowing that he shall 
r covet them less when he has learned not to over- 
f rate their viiiue. He labours to bear in mind, how 
ideserredly tliey are oflen bcavifei, Wt) ^t- 
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cariously they are always possessed. The eensur-ei 
of good men justly render liim siiepiciotia of hitni^ 
self, and prompt nim carefully and imparCi^ly V9 
examine into those parts of his character, or thoS4 
paiticiilars of his conduct, which have drawn oh' 
liim their animadversioris. The favourable opinion 
and tlie praises of good men are justly acceptabts 
to him, wliere they accord with the testimony <rf 
his own heart ; that testimony being thereby cooL- 
Driaed and wan'aiUed. Those praises favour aim 
and strengthen tiie growth of mutual confidenM 
and affection, where it is his delight to form friendi' 
shipa, rich not less in use than comfort, and W- 
establish connexions which may last for eve'K' 
But even in the case of commendations of good' 
men, he suifers not himself to be beguiled into an 
overvaluation of them, lest he should be led to 
substitute them in the place of conscience. Hfe 
guards against this by reflecting how indistinctlr 
we can discern each other's motives, how littlfe 
enter into each others circumstances, how mistake* 
therefo e may be the judgments formed of us, or of 
our actions, even by good men, and that it is far 
from improbable, tliat a time may come in whicli 
we may be compelled to forfeit their esteem, by 
adhering to the dictates of our own consciences. 

But if he endeavours thus to sit loose to the 
favour and applause even of good men, much more 
to those of tlie world at large : not but that he is 
sensible of their worth as means and instruments 
of usefulness and influence ; and under the limita- 
tions and for the ends allowed in scripture, he is 
glad to possess, observant to acquire, and civafaV 
to retain (Jiem. He considers iViemjVoNiftNW ,'■&-■ 
timjr agah inlroduce the metaf\\ot, VvNs-t 'Oofe' ■ 
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cioua metals, as having rather an exchangeable 
than aa intrinsic value, as desirable not simply io 
tiicir ]>DEBe3$ion, but in their use. In this view, he 
holda himself to be responsible for that share of 
tttem which he enjoys, and, to continue the figure, 
BB bound not to let them lie by him unemployed ; 
this were hoarding ; not to lavish them pK)digally, 
Ifais would be waste ; not imprudently to misapply 
tiiem, this were folly and caprice; but asnnder an 
obligation to regard them as conferred on liim that 
ithey might be brought into action, and as what 
therefore he may by no means throw avray, though 
Mady, if it he required, to relinquish them with 
cheerfulness ; and never feeling himself at liberty, 
ill consideration of the use he intends to make of 
them, to acquire or retain them unlawfully. He 
holds it to be his bounden duty to seek diligently 
fee occasions of rendering them subservient to their 
tiue purposes ; and when any such occasion is 
found, to expend them cheerfully and liberally, 
but with discretion and frugality; being no less 
prudent in determining the measure, than in select- 
ing the objects of their application, that they may 
go the farther by being thus managed with eco- 

Acting, therefore, on these principles, he will 
studiously and diligently use anydegree of worldly 
eredit he may enjoy, in removing or lessening pre- 
judices; in conciliating good will, and thereby 
making way lor the leas obstructed progress of 
truth; and in providing for its being entertained 
with candour, or even with favour, by those who 
would bar all access gainst it in any rougher or 
wore homely /bnn, He w'lW maNs.?: '«. \\\5\w«>mt5s 
'o set on foot, and forwu,rd,\ieaevo\enV a-Tvi. ■>\s*A\A 
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schemes ; and where they require united efTorts, ti> 
obtiun and preserve for tliem this co-operacio^ 
He will endeavour lo discountenance vice, to bring 
modest merit into notice; to Lend aa it were faS 
light to men of reul woitk, but of less crodttaUA 
name, and .perhaps of less conciUa,ting qunlitiev 
and maimers; that they may thus shine witliig 
reflected lustre, and be useful in their turn, vthem 
invested with their just estimation. But wlule hk 
these and various other means he strives to reod^ 
his reputation, so long as he possesses it, sut 
vient to the great ends of advancing the cause df 
religion and virtue, and of promoting the happinei 
and comfort of mankind, lie will not tran^«ss tU 
I'ule of the scripture precepts, in or<ier to obtaioi^ 
to cultivate, or to preserve It, resolutely disclaiml^ 
tug that dangerous sophistry of " doing evil thall 
good may come." Ready, however, to relinciuiiil 
his reputation when required so to do, he will noM 
throw it away ; and, so fat as he allowably may, hut 
will cautiously avoid occasions of diminishiug it, ioJ 
stead of studiously seeking, or needlessly multiplm 
ing them, as seems sometimes to have been the pra« 
ticeofwortliy but Imprudent men. There will bew 
capricious humours, no selfish tempers, no moroM 
ness, no discourtesy, no affected severity of deport 
nicnt, no peculiarity of language, no indoIenV 
neglect, or wantou breach, of the ordinary fbrDMb 
or fushiooE of society. His reputation is a possess 
sion capable of uses too important to be tlius 
sported away ; if sacrificed at all. It shall be sacri- 
ficed at the call of duty. The world shall be con- 
strained to allow him to be amiable, aa -m^VV ^a 
respectable in other parts of his c\iarajc,\Rt *. 'Coca^"^ 
III what regards religion, tliey jna^ atooM-ivX. Vvto- 
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unreasonably precise and sh'ict. In this, no less 
than in other particnlars, he will endeavour to 
reduce the enemies of religion to adopt the con- 
ftssion of the accusers of the Jewish ruler, " We 
shall not tind ony fault or occasion a^inst this 
Daniel — except concerning the law of his God :" 
and e^en there, if he give offence, it will only be 
■where he dares not do otlierwise ; and if he fall 
into diaesteem or disgrace, it shall not be charge- 
able to any conduct which ia justly dishono arable, 
or even to any unneceBsary singularities on his 
part, but to the false standard of estimation of a 
misjudging world. When his character is thus 
mistaken, or his conduct thus misconstrued, he 
will not wrap himself up in a mysterious sullen- 
ness : but will be ready, where he thinks any bne 
will listen to him with patience and candour, to 
dear up what has been dubious, to explain what 
has been imperfectly known, and, " speaking the 
Iruth in love," to correct, if it may be, the errone- 
ous impressions whicli have been conceived of him. 
He may sometimes feel it his duty publicly to 
▼indicate his character from unjust reproach, and 
to repel the false charges of his enemiea; but he 
■will carefully, however, watch against being led 
away by pride, or being; betrayed into some breach 
of truth or of Christian charity, when he is tread- 
ing in a path bo dangerous. At such a time he 
will also guard, with more than ordinary ci 
■pection, against any un ' 
worldly reputation for its 
has done what duty requi 
wiil sit down with a peact 
it will be matter of no vet-j dee'p contcTO lo Uim if 
his eac/eavours should base \ieen uwCttWiTi. 



solicitude about his 
sake ; and when he 
or its vindication, he 
and quiet n 
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good men in every age and nation have been ofte t 
unjustly calumniated and disgraced, and if, it^ 
such circumstances, even the darkness of paganism 
has been able contentedly to repose itself on the 
consciousness of innocence, shall one who is 
cheered by tlie Christian's hope, who is assurec^ 
also, that a day will shortly come in which whaJ^ 
ever is secret shall be made manifest, and the n ' 
taken judgments of men, perhaps even of gO!^ 
men, being corrected, that " he stvall then havi 
praise of God ;" shall such an one, 1 say, siol^X 
shall he even bend or droop under such a trialf 
They might be more excusable in over-valui o 
human reputation, to whom all beyoad Uie grav^^l 
was dark and cheerless. They also might be mon 
easily pardoned for pursuing, with some degree a 
eagerness and solicitude, that glory which mighj 
survive them ; thus seeking, as it were, to extenq 
the narrow span of their earthly existence : but fa^ I 
different is our case, to whoju these clouds a^ 1 
rolled away, and " life and immortality brought t^ 1 
light by the gospel." Not but that worldly favoi " 
and distinction are amongst the best things ib_ 
world has to offer : but the Christian knows it J 
the very condition of his calling, not to have i 
portion here ; and as in the case of any othej 1 
earthly enjoyments, so in that also of worldly 1 
honour, he dreads, lest bis supreme affections being 1 
thereby gratilied, it should be hereafter said ^ 1 
him " Remember ihatthou in thy lifetime receiveds( ] 
thy good things." 

He is required by his holy calling to be victori- 
ous over the world ; and to this victory, llui cou.- 
quesl of the dread of its disesteem aai Sv^i.tflxft'as 
IS essentially and indispenso.bl-' Ye(\\);u»^- ^*' 



reflects on those holy men who " had trial of cruet 
mockings ;" he remembere that our blessed Saviour 
bimself " was despised and rejected of men ;" and 
what ia he, that he should be exempted from the 
Common lot, or think it much to bear the scandal 
of his profession? If therefore lie ia creditable 
And popular, be considers this, if the phrase may 
be pardoned, as something beyond his bargain; 
and he watches himself, with double care, lest he 
■hould grow over-fond of what he may be shortly 
called upon to relinquish. He meditates often on 
; probability of his being involved in such cir- 
cumstances as may render it necessary for him to 
•ubject himself to diagrace and obloquy ; thus 
ftniiliarizing himself with them betimes, and pre- 
paring himself, that when the trying hour arrives 
mey may not take him unawares. 

But the cultivation of the desire of " that 
fconour which cometh from God," he finds the 
. Most effectual means of bringing his mind into a 
■ proper temper, in what regards the love of human 
approbation. Christian I wouldst thou indeed re- 
duce this affection under just control — svrsitm 
corda.' Rise on the wings of contemplation, unril 
the praises and the censures of men die away upon 
the ear, and the still small voice of conscience is 
no longer drowned by the din of this nether world. 
Here the sight is apt to be occupied with earthly 
objects, and the hearing to be engrossed with 
earthly sounds ; but there thou shalt come within 
the view of that resplendent and incorruptible 
crown, which is held forth to thy acceptance in 
the realms of light, and thine ear shall be regaled 
mth heavenly meioAy\ Hete \'«e i 
ai>Je atmosphere — the pioapecV'vaW 
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«ned by the ^loom of disgrace, and at aaotlier the 
eye is dazzled by the gleamings of glory ; but thou 
hast now ascended above this inconstant region; 
DO storms agitate, no clouds obsctire the air, and 
the lightnings play and the thunders roll beneath 

Thus, at chosen seasons, the Christian exercises 
hbnaelf ; and when, from this elevated region, he 
descends into the plain below, and mixes in thfl 
bustle of life, he still retains the impressions of hii 
more retired hours. By these he realizes to him- 
self the unseen world ; he accustoms himself to 
speak and act as in the presence of " an innu- 
merable company of angela, and of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and of God the Judge of 
all ;" the consciousness of iheir approbation cheen 
and gladdens his soul, under the scoffs and ro- 
proaches of an undiscerning world, and to hit 
delighted ear, their united prabes form a kar' 
tnony which a few discordant earthly voices cannot 
interrupt. 

But though the Christian be sometimes enableil 
thus to triumph over the inordinate love of humaa 
applause, he does not therefore deem himself 
secure from its encroachments. On the contrary, 
he is aware, so strong and active is its principle (^ 
vitality, that even where it seems extinct, let but 
circumstances favour its revival, and it will spring 
forth again in renewed vigour. And aa his watch- 
fulness must thus during life know no termination, 
because the enemy will ever be at band ; so it 
must be the more close and vigilant, because he ia 
no where free from danger, but is on, w m^ *>&». 
open to alfacJc. " Sume sufieiVva-TO (:^»:i*Msi. 
mentis," was tlje maxim of a. vioAAXi io.«^*5,v 
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'but tlie Christian is aware, that he is particiilarly 
,%B5ailable where he really excels ; there he is in 
.Special dan^r, lest his motiTes, originaUy pure. 
Iwmg insensibly corrupted, he should be betrayed 
tnto an anxiety about worldly favour, false in prin- 
ciple or excessive in degree, when he is endea- 
vouring to render his virtue ftmiable and respected 
in the eyes of others, aud, in obedieuce to the 
icripture injunction, is willing to let his " light so 
^ine before men, that they may see his good works, 
and glorify his Father which is in heaven." 
* He watches himself also on small as well as on 
great occasions : the latter indeed, in the case of 
taany persons, can hardly ever be expected to 
occur, whereas the former are continually pre- 
senting themselves : and thus, whilst on the one 
hand they may be rendered highly useful in forni- 
" ; and strengthening a just habit of mind with 
:pect to the opinion of the world ; so, on the 
^her, they are the means most at hand for en- 
'sbling us to discover our own real character. Let 
■hot this be slightly passed over. If any one finds 
lumself shrinking from disrepute or disesteem iu 
'fetle instances ; but apt to solace himself with the 
""-rsuasioa, that his spirits being fully called forth 
the encounter, he could boldly stand the brunt 
sharper trials ; let him be slow to give enter- 
nment to so beguiling a suggestion ; and let 
mm not forget that these little instances, where no 
credit is to be got, and the 'Vainest can find small 
room for self-complacency, furnish perhaps the 
.truest testa whether we are ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, and are willing, on principles really pure, 
to bear reproacii for the tvamft o^ Seaas.- 
The Christian, too, ia weW ictm« Xlaa-VSW tv- 
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cessive desire of human approbation is a passioa 
of 80 subtile a nature, tbat there is nothing into, 
which it cannot penetrate : and from much expe-> 
rience, learning to discover it where it would lurk' 
unseen, and to detect it under its more specious> 
disguises, he finds, that, elsewhere disallowed and' 
excluded, it is a])t to insinuate itself into his very. 
reUgian, where it especially delights to dwell, anq. 
obstinately maintains its residence. Proud pielyi < 
andostentatious charity, and all themoreopenet&cts, j 
it there produces, have been often condemned, 
and we may discover the tendencies to them in' 
ourselves, without difficulty. Bnt where it appcan. J 
not so large in bulk, and in shape so unambiguous^' 
let its operation be still suspected. Let not th« 
Christian 'sufier himself to be deceived by any ex-<! 
ternal dissimilitudes between himself and the world 
around him, trusting perhaps to the sincerity of 
the principle to which they originally owed their 
rise ; but let him beware lest, through the insen- 
sible encroachments of the subtle usurpier, his re- 
ligion should at length have " only a name to 
live," being gradually robbed of its vivifying prin- 
ciple ; lest he should be chiefly preserved in his 
religious course by the dread of incurring the 
chaise of levity, for quitting a path on which he 
had deliberately entered. Or where, on a strict 
and impartial scrutiny of his governing motives, 
he may fairly conclude this not to be the case, let 
him beware lest he be influenced by this principle 
in particular parts of his character, and especially 
where any external singularities arc in question; 
closely scrutinizing his apparent motives, lest he 
should be prompted to nil roote thavv Ti\&WLV^ 
re%ioiw oJMervances, and Vie kcpV, ^^om ^■ai^vw^- 
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tlie licentious plea 



a dissipated 
o much by a vigorous principle of inter- 
•&s, as by a fear of lessening himself in 
i the good opinion of the stricter circle of his asso- 
ciates, or of suffering even in the estimation of the 
world at large, by violating the proprieties of his 
' assumed character. 

■ >u „ , To those wlio, in the important par- 
• to ihmc who ticular which we have been so long 
udJnMiionuti- discussing-, wish to conform themselves 
flerduonguia- to the injunctions of the word ofGoii, 
we must advise a laborious watchful- 
nes9, a jealous guard, a close and frequent scrutiny 
of their own hearts, that they may not mistake 
their real character, and too late find themselves 
to have been mistaken, as to what they had con- 
ceived to be their governing motives. Above all, 
let them labour, with humble prayers for the Divine 
Bssistance, to fix in themselves a deep, habitual, 
and practical sense of the excellence of " that 
} konour which cometh from God," and of the com- 
parative worthlessness of all earthly estimation and 
pre-eminence. In truth, unless the affections of 
the soul be thug predominantly engaged on the 
■ide of heavenly, in preference to that of human 
I honour, though we may have relintjuished the pur- 
l suit of fame, we shall not have acquired that firm 
L contexture of mind which can bear disgrace and 
\ Aaiae without yielding to the pressure. Between 
I these two states there is a wide interval ; and he 
vho, on a sober review of his conduct and motives, 
finds reason to believe he has arrived at the one, 
'. aiiist not therefore conclude he has reached the 
I ^er. To the one, a little natural moderation and 
tgli:etness of temper ma^ be aaSvcWTiV Vo wi\\diK:t 
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IIS : but to tlie other, we can ooly attain by mi 
ilistipline and slow advances ; and when we thi 
wc have made great way, we shall often find reaaoa 
(D confess in the hour of triiil, that we had greatly, 
far too greatly, over-rated our progress. 

When engaged too in the prosecution of ihit 
couree, we must be aware of the snares which lis 
in our way, and of the deceits to which we are 
liable : and we must be providKl against these 
impositions, by having obtained a full and distinct 
conception of the temper of mind, with regard to 
human favour, which is prescribed to U3 in scrip- 
ture ; and by continually examining our hearts « 
and lives, to ascertain how far they correspond 
with it. This will prevent our substituting ci 
tcmplation in tlie place of action, and giving ouN 
selves too much up to those religious meditations 
which were formefly recommended, in which w0 
must not indulge to the neglect of the commott 
duties of life: this will prevent our mistaking the , 
gratification of an indolent temper for the. Chris- 
tian's disregard of fame ; for, never let it be foT* I 
gotten, we must deserve estimation, though wA I 
may not possess it ; forcing men of the world td 1 
acknowledge that we do not want their boasted \ 
spring of action to set us in motion, but that its 
place is better supplied to us by another, whitA 
produces all the good of theirs, without its evil^ _ 
thus demonstrating the superiority uf the principle 
which animates us, by the superior utility and ex^- 
cellence of its effects. Tiiia principle, in order ta 
be pure and genuine, though nerved with more ' 
than mortal firmness, must be sweetened by luva 
and tempered wiih humility. tVe (oTOiet ov-Joe-^a 
ijualities will render us kind, tiiendX-j , -a-wi- ^^^**^'^" 
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eent, preventing our being no longer on the watch 
to promote tlie happiness or comfort of others, than 
whilst we are stimulated by the desire of their ap- 
'f lause ; the produce of which passion, whatever 
may be vaunted of its effects on social intercourse, 
■B often nothing better than selfishness, but ill con- 
cealed under a superficial covering of exterior 
courtesy. 

Humility, again, reducing us in our own value, 
will moderate our claims on worldly estimation. 
It will check oui tendency to ostentation and dis- 
play, prompting us rather to avoid than to attract 
notice. It will dispose us to sit down in quiet 
obscurity, though, judging ourselves impartially, 
we believe ourselves better entitled to credit than 
those on whom it is conferred ; closing the en- 
trance against a proud, painful, and malignant 
passion, from which, under such circumstances, we 
can otherwise be hardly free, the passion of " high 
cUsdain from sense of injured merit," 

Love and humility will concur in producing a 
frame of mind, not more distinct from an ardent 
thirst of glory, than from that frigid disregard, or 
insolent contempt, or ostentatious renunciation of 
iiumau favour and distinction, which we have 
sometimes seen opposed to it. These latter quali- 
ties may not unfrequently be traced to a slothful, 
Bensual, and selfish temper ; to the consciousness 
of being unequal to any great and generous at- 
tempts ; to the disappointment of schemes of am- 
bition or of glory ; to a little personal experience of 
the world's capricious and inconstant humour. 
The renunciation in these cases, however senten- 
tious, is often far from sincwe; and it is even 
Tiade, not unfrequently, *il.V\ a. n\c'« \» ftvt a-XVivsv- 
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meiit of that very distinction whicb it affecta to 
diKcUim. In some other of these instancea, the 
over- valuation and inordinate desire of worldly 
credit, however disavowed, are abundantly evident, 
from the merit which Is assumed tor rclincjuishing 
them ; or from that sour and surly humour, whicb 
betrays a gloomy and a corroded mind, galled and 
fretting under the irritating sense of the want of 
that which it moat wishes to possess. 

But far ditferent is the temper of a Christian. 
Not a temper of sordid sensuality, or lazy apathy, 
or dogmatizing pride, or disappointed ambition : 
more truly independent of worldly estimation than 
philosophy with all her boasts, it forms a perfect 
contrast to epicurean seltishness, and to stoical 
pride, and to cynical brutality. It is a temper 
compounded of firmness, and complacency, and 
peace, and love : and manifesting itself in acts of 
kindness and of courtesy ; a kindness, not pre- 
tended, but geauine ; a courtesy, not false and 
superficial, but cordial and sincere. In the hour 
of popularity it is not intoxicated or insolent; in 
the hour of unpopularity, it is not desponding or 
morose ; unshaken in constancy, unwearied in 
benevolence, firm without roughness, and assidu- 
ous without servility. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of tiie 
topic which we have been investigating, it will 
require much indulgence on the part of the reader, 
to excuse the disproportionate length into which 
the discussion has been almost insensibly drawn 
out: yet this, it is hoped, may not be without it? 
uses, if the writer have in any degree succeeded iii 
his endeavour to point out l\\e da.i\g,fttQn%'^v'ii>.'ws. 
ajid unchristian tendencies of a ^ttowv^ °^ w^*^ 
b2 
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general predominance throughout the higher classes 
of society, and to suggest to the serious inquirer 
■ome practical hints for its regulation and con- 
trol. Since the principle, too, of which we have 
been treating, is one of the most ordinary modifi- 
cations of pride» the discussion may also serve in 
Some degree to supply a manifest deiicieiicy, a de- 
ficiency to be ascribed to the fear of trespassing 
too far on the reader's patience, in having but 
slightly touched on the allowed prevalence of that 
master passion, and on the allowed neglect of its 
opposite, humility. 



GpiieiiUypn- Thbre is another practical error 
T^Hng etiDt. ^^^y generally prevalent, the effects 
of which are highly injurious to the cause of re- 
ligion ; and which in particular is otlen brought 
forward when, upon Christian principles, any ad- 
vocates for Christianity would press the practice of 
Christian virtues. 

The error to which we allude, is that of exag- 
gerating tlie merit of certain amiable and useful 
qualities, and of considering them as of themselves 
■ufficient to compensate for the want of tlie su- 
preme love and fear of God. 
It sccros to be an opinion pretty generally pre- 
' mient, that kindness aud awecluesa oi \an\iiM -. 
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sympathizing, benevolent, and generous affections s 
attention to what in the world's estimation are the 
domestic, relative, and socisil duties ; and, above 
all, a life of general activity and usefulness — may 
well be allowed, in our imperfect state, to make 
up for the defect of what, in sUict propriety of 
speech, is termed Religion. 

Many, indeed, will unreservedly de- common Ibd- 
clare, and more ivill hint the opinion, '^'^' •"^ "''» 
tliat " the difference between the quali- 
ties above-mentioned and religion, is rather a ver- 
bal or logicHl, than a real and essential difference; 
for in truth what are they but religion in substance 
if not in name ? Is it not the great end of religion, 
and in particular the glory of Christianity, to extin- 
guish the malignant passions ; to curb the violence, 
to control the appetites, and to smooth the asperi- 
ties of man ; to make us compassionate and kind 
and forgiving one to another ; to make us good 
husbands, good fatliers, good friends, and to render 
us active and useful in the discharge of the rela- 
tive, social, and civil duties ? We do not deny 
that in the general mass of society, and particularly 
in the lower orders, such conduct and tempers 
cannot be diffused and maintained by any other 
medium tlian that of religion. But if the end be 
effected, surely it is only unnecessary refinement 
to dispute about the means. It is even to forget 
your ou*n principles ; and to refuse its just place 
to solid practical virtue, while you assign too high a 
value to speculative opuiions. 

Thus a fatal distinction is admitted between mo- 
rality and religion : a great and desperate error, 
of which it is the more necessaf;) Vo \.s^« 
because many who would condemn, a.^ *Jio *^'^' 
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the langua°;e in which this opinion ! 
openly avowed, arc yet more or less tinctured with 
&e nolion itself; and under the habitua] and 
almost unperceived influence of this beguiliog sug- 
gestion, are vainly solacing their imaginations, and 
repressing theii» well-grounded fears concerning 
their own state ; and are also quieting their just 
Bolicitude concerning tlie spiritual condition of 
Others, and soothing themselves in the neglect of 
friendly endeavours for their improvement. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of the cur- 
sory and superficial views, with which men are apt 
satisfy themselves in religious concerns, than 
) prevalence of llie opinion here in question ; 
flie falsehood and sophistry of which must be 
acknowledged by any one who, admitting the 
authority of scripture, will examine it with ever 
SO little seriousness and impartiality of mind. 
— .ronh of Appealing indeed to a less strict 

• penil'aJ'lmaied Standard, it would not be difficult lo 
^"S'mhi- ^^^™ ^^^^ "^^ moral worth of these 
^ed reason, swect aiid benevolent tempers, and of 
these useful lives, is apt to be greatly over-rated. 
The former involuntarily gain upon our affections 
iuid disarm our severer judgments, by their kindly, 
epmplying, and apparently disinterested nature ; 
iy tiieir prompting men to flatter instead of morti- 
fying our pride, to sympathize either with our joys 
br our sorrows, to abound in obliging attentions 
^d offices of courtesy ; by their obvious tendency 
to produce and maintain harmony and comfort in 
social and domestic life. It is not, however, uu- 
worthy of remark, that from the commendations 
K-blch are so generally besLowei o"n\.Ve?jc '^■slities, 

•md thctx rendering men. u.n.wMS'iW-j ^cte^ivAJvK. 
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aDil popular, there is many it falsu pre- Usny t^ise 
tender to thom, who gains a credit for S[^"''%'ni''! 
tbem wbich he by no means deserves ; p*»- 
in whom they are no more than the proprieties of 
his assumed character, or even a mask which is 
worn in public, only the better to conceal an oppo- 
site temper. Would yoii see this man of courtesy 
and sweetness stripped of his false covering, follow 
him unobserved into his family ; and you shall 
behold, too plain to be mistaken, selfishness and 
spleen harassing and vexing the wretched subjects 
of their unmanly tyranny j as if, being released 
at length from their confinement, they were mak- 
■ J up to themselves for the restraint which had 
been imposed on them in the world. 

But where the benevolent qualities r«] mdin 
are genuine, they often deserve the ^mS^^I^^^n 
name rather of amiable instincts, than noi urounded 
of moral virtues. In many cases they """'S'"'- 
imply no mental conflict, no previous discipline : 
they are apt to evaporate in barren sensibilities, 
and transitory sympathies, and indolent wishes, 
and unproductive declarations ; they possess not 
that strength and energy of character, which, in 
contempt of diiKculttes and dan(;ers, produce 
alacrity in service, vigour and perseverance in 
action. Destitute of proper firmness, they often 
encourage that vice and folly which it is their 
especial duty to repress ; and it is well if, from 
their soft complying humour, they are not often 
drawn in to participate in what is wrong, as well 
as to connive at it. Thus their possessors are fre- 
quently, in the eye of truth and reason, bad magis- 
trates, bad parents, bad friends ; AtfecVvse. to, "&*»«. 
very qualities wbicb give to eack oi ftiost acst^^ 
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I relations its chief and appropriate value. And 
I ihis, let it be also observed, is a defect which might 
I well bring mto question thai freetlom from selfish- 
P 'aesB which is so o!taa claimed fur them ; JDasmuch 
I as there is too great reason to fear, that k often 

V arises in us chiefly fVom indisposition to submit to 
I K painfiil effort, though real good-will commands 
E'liie sacrifice, or from the fear of lessening the 
I regard in which we are held, and the good opiuion 
f which is entertained of us. 

I Their ihort Ii should farther also be observed 
I MidumttoD,' concerning these qualities, when they 
[ are not rooted in religion, that they are of a sickly 
I and a short-lived nature, and want that hardy and 
I vigorous temperament, which is requisite for en- 
I abling them to bear without injury, or even to sur- 
m vive, the rude shocks and the variable and clmrlish 
ft seasons, to which In such a world as this they must 
I fiver be exposed. It is only a Christian love, of 

■ vhich it is the character, that " it suifereth long, 

V Bnd yet ia kind;" "that it is not easily provoked, 
I ^at it beareth all things, and enduretball things." 
I In the spring of youth, indeed, the blood flows 
L freely through the veins ; we are flushed with 
I health and confldence; hope is young and ardeot, 
B our desires are unsated, and whatever we see has 
m tiie grace of novelty ; we are the more disposed to 
K.be good-natured, because we are pleased ; pleased, 

■ because universally well received. Wherever we 
K Cast our eyes, we see some face of friendship, and 
K love, and gratiilation. All nature smiles around 
F 'as. In this season, the amiable tempers of which 

we have been speaking naturally spring up. The 
soil suits, the climate favours them. They appear 
to shoot forth vigorously, andUoaaoTOTO ^gi.-j Vi-ta- 
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riance. To the superficial eye, all is fair antfr J 
flourishing; we anticipate the fruits of autumn^ I 
and promise ourselves an ample produce. But^9 
by and by, the sun scorches, the frost nips, twa 
winds rise, the rains descend ; our golden areamrfV 
are blasted, all our fond expectations are no morsr4 
Our youthful eflbrts, let it be supposed, have beeiv^ 
successful ; aad we rise to wealth or eminence, ■n 
A kind flexible temper and popular manners liavtf U 
produced in us, as tbey are too apt, a youth ofifl 
easy social dissipation and unproductive idteness^M 
and we are overtaken, too iate, by the conscious'>W 
ness of having wasted that time which cannot bsV 
recalled, and those opportunities which we canno^H 
now recover. We sink into disregard and ob^^ 
scurity when, there being a call for qualities olH 
more energy, indolent good nature must fall backufl 
We are thrust out of notice by accident or misfoplfl 
tunes. We are left behind by those with whontffl 
we started on equal terms, and who, originallyjjB 
perhaps, having less pretensions and fewer advaii'^| 
tages, have greatly outstripped us in the race ti^M 
honour; and, their having got before us is oftenH 
the more galling, because it appears to us, andH 
perhaps with reason, to have been chiefly owingi M 
to a generous, easy, good-natured humour on our. 
part, which disposed us to allow them at first to 
pass by us without jealousy, and led us to give 
place, without a struggle, to their more lofty pre:*-^ 
tensions. Thus we suffered them quietly to occup>" 
a station to which, originally, we had as fair i 
claim as they ; but, this station being once tame)<^ 
surrendered, we have forfeited it for ever. SAws^ ' 
while, our awkiracd and vain endeavoMift Vo ^p-- 
eoyet it, at the same lime that ihe^ s\ie."« Ona -wa.^*. 
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of Eelf-knowledge and coinposiire in our riper 
years, as much as iu our younger we had been 

' deslitute of exertion, serve only to make our in- 
feriority more manifest, and to bring our discon- 
tent into the fuller uotice of an ill-natured world, 
vhicb, however, not unjustly condemns and ridi- 
cules our misplaced ambition. 

It may be sufficiMit to have hinted at a few of 
the vicissitudes of advancing life ; let the reader's 
Own mind fill up the catalogue. Now the bosom 
is no longer cheerful and placid ; and if the coun- 
tenance preserve its exterior character, this is no 
longer the honest expression of the heart. Pro."- 
perity and luxury, gradually extinguishing' sym- 
pathy and puffing up with pride, harden and 
debase the soul. In other instances, shame se- 
cretly clouds, and remorse begins to sting, and 
Buapiciou to corrode, and jealousy and envy to 
imbitter. Disappointed hopes, unsuccessful com- 

• petitions, and frustrated pursuits sour and irri- 
tate the temper. A little personal experience of 
Ifae selfishness of mankind damp» our generous 
warmth and kind affections; reproving the prompt 
HGRsibility and unsuspecting simplicity of our ear- 
lier years. Above all, ingratitude sickens the 
heart, and chills and thickens the very lifc's-blood 
«f benevolence : till at length our youthful Nero, 
soft and susceptible, becomes a hard and cruel 
tyrant; and our youthful Timon, the gay, the 
^nerous, the beneficent, is changed into a cold, 
tour, silent misanthrope. 

'ITiirthofuspftii ■^'"^ ^ '" '■''^ '^^^^ °^ amiable tem- 
Via nttmoei pers, SO in that also of what are called 
S'^'Hsaiaied "seful Vives, iV muftV be confessed tliBi 

"^"^ their inlriosic -wooiv, Migi\\\^ %vf.\ 
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merely on principles of reason, is apt to be greatlj^ 
over-rated. They are often tlie result of a dispo^ 
sition naturally bustling and active, which delights 
in motion, and finds its labour more than repaid^ 
either by the very ple^ure wliich it takes in its 
employments, or by the credit which it derives 
from them. Nay, further; if it be granted that 
religion tends in general to produce usel'ulneaBj 
particularly in the lower orders, who compose a 
vast majority of every society ; and therefore thai 
these irreligious men of useful lives are rathe^ 
exceptions to the general rule ; it must at least 
be confessed that they are so far useless, or even 
positively mischievous, as they either neglect ta 
encourage, or actually discourage, that principle 
which is the great operative spring of usefulnesi 
in the bulk of mankind. ' 

Thus it might well perhaps bo questioned, estji 
mating these men by their own standard, whetiiei 
the particular good in this case is not more than 
counterbalanced by tlie general evil ; still more, if! 
their conduct being brought to a strict accounU 
they should be charged, as they justly ought, witi 
the loss of the good which, if they had manifestlif 
and avowedly acted from a higher principle, might 
have been produced, not only directly in ihem-i 
selves, but indirectly and rfemotely in others, frorri 
the extended efficacy of a religious example. They 
may be compared, not unaptly, to persons whom 
some peculiarity of constitution enables to set at' 
defiance those established rules of living whic^'' 
must be observed by the world at large. These' 
healthy debauchees, however they may ijlead to. 
their defence that they do ihemseXseft t\o TO-i-a^t. 
woa/d probably, but for their exce5*fts,,^^vi&^"^^ 
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I enjoyed iheir Iieiillli better, and preserved it 

I longer, as well as have turned it to better ac- 

■ count; and it may at lenst be urged against them, 
f that they disparage the laws of temperance, a.iid 
m fatally betray others into the breach of them, by 
I aftbrding an instance of their being transgressed 
I with impunity. 

I Beat worth of ^'^^ were the merit of tliese amiable 

I (iniabie tern- qualities greater than it is, and though 

K fi™,™heiinat 't were not liable to the exceptions 

I !5rt'""'°^i''T which have been alleged against it, 

I don'chiiit^ yet could tliey be in no degree ad- 

■ prtuctpiM. mitted, as a compensalioa for the 
W want of the siipieme love and fear of God, 
I and of a predominant desire to promote his 
I glory. The observance of one commandment, 
I however clearly and forcibly enjoined, cannot 
I make up for the neglect of another which ie en- 

■ joined with equal clearoess and equal force. To 

■ allow this plea in the present instaace, would be 
I fo pennit men to abrogate the first table of the 

■ law, on condition of their obeying the second. 
» But religion suil'ecs not any such cojnposiiion of 
^ '(lutiea. It is on the very self-same miserable prin- 

■ ciple, that some have thought to atone for a life of 
I injustice and rapine by the strictness of their re- 

■ ligious observances. If the former class of meu 
I «an plead the diligent discharge of their duties 
B tc their fellow Tcreatu res, the latter will urge that 
I of their's to God. We easily see the falsehood of 
I the plea in the latter case; and it is only self- 
I deceit and partiality which prevent its being 
^ equally visible in the former. Yet so it is ; such 
W ,¥ the unequal measure, if 1 ma^ be allowed the 
W^pression, which we dea\ Qul Ui GcA, Bai Vo 
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eacli other. It would justly and universally be 
tliouglil false confidence in the religious tjiief or 
the religious adulterer, (to admit for the sake of 
ai^ument such a solecism in terms) to solace 
himself with the firm persuasion of the Divine 
favour: hut it will, to many, appear hard and 
precise, to deny this ftnn persuasion of Divine 
approbation to the avowedly irreligious man at 
social and domestic usefulness. 

Will it here be urged, that the writer is not 
doing justice to his oppoueut's argument; which 
is not, that irreligious men of useful lives may be 
excused for neglecting their duties towards God, 
in consideration of their exemplary diachatg^ of 
their duties towards their fellow-creatures ; but 
that in performing the latter they perform the 
former virtually and substantially, if not io 
name? 

Can, then, our opponent deny, that the holy 
scriptures are in nothing more full and unequivo- 
cal than in their injunctions on us supremely to 
love and fear God, and to worship and serve him 
continuaUy with humble and grateful hearts ; ha- 
bitually regarding him as our Beneiaclor, antl 
Sovereign, and Father, and abounding in senti- 
ments of gratitude, and loyalty, and respectful 
affection ? Can he deny that these positive pre- 
cepts are rendered, if possible, still more clear, 
and their authority still more binding, by illustra- 
tions and indirect confirmations almost innumer- 
able? And who, then, is that bold intruder into 
the counsels of infinite wisdom, who, in palpable 
contempt of these precise commands, thus illus- 
trated also and confirmed, will darft Vo nwC\".^^^i*» 
that, knowing the intention wkVi w\i\c\v vX»e-j ■»««; 
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primarily given, and the ends they were ultimately 
designed to prodnce, he may innocently neglect or 
violate their plain obligations ; on the plea that he 
conforms himself, though in a different manner, to 
this primary inteotion, and produces, though by 
difierent means, these real and ultimate ends ? 

This mode of arguing is one, with which, to say 
notliing of its iasolent profaneness, the heart of 
man, proue to deceive hunself, and partial in his 
own cause, is not fit to be trusted. Here again, 
more cautious and jealous in the case of our 
worldly than of our religious interests, we readily 
discern the fallacy of this reasouing, and protest 
against it, when it is attempted to be introduced 
into the commerce of life. We see clearly that it 
would afford the means of refining away by turns 
every moral obligation. The adulterer might 
allow himself, with a good conscience, to violate 
the bed of his unsuspecting friend, whenever he 
could assure himself that his crime would escape 
detection ; for then, where would be the evil and 
misery, the prevention of which was the real ulti- 
mate object of the prohibition of adultery 1 The 
thief, in like manner, and even the murderer, might 
find abundant room for the innocent exercise of 
tlieir respective occupations, arguing from the 
primary mtention and real objects of the com- 
mands by which theft and murder were forbidden. 
There perhaps exists not a crime, to which this 
crooked morality would not furnish some conveni- 
ent opening. 

But this mberable sophistry deserves not that . 
we should spend so much time in the refutation of 
it. To discern its fallaciousuess, re^iuires not m 
acutcoesa of underatanilmg, so tomcV aa ^ \\V>&a J 
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1 honesty. " There is indeed do surer 
mnrk of a false and hallow heart, than a disposi- 
lion thug to quibble away the clear injunctions of 
duty and conscience,"* It is the wretched resource 
of a disingenuous mind, endeavouring; to escape 
from convictions before which it cannot stand, and 
to evade obligations which it dares not disavow. 

The arguments which have been adduced would 
surely be sufficient to disprove the extravagant 
pretensions of the qualities under consideration, 
though those qualities were perfect in their nature. 
But they are not perfect. On the contrary, they 
are radically defective and corrupt ; they are a 
body without a soul ; they want the vita! actuating 
principle, or rather they are animated and actu- 
ated by a false one. Christianity, let me avail 
myself of the very words of a friendf in maintain- 
ing her argument, is " a religion of motives." 
That only is Christian practice, which flows from 
Christian principles; and none else will be ad- 
mitted as such by Him who will be obeyed as 
well as worshipped " in spirit and in Irutli." 

This also is a position of which, in our intercourse 
witli our fellow -creatures, we clearly discern the 
justice, and universally admit the force. Though 
we have received a benefit at the hands of any 
one, we scarcely feel grateful, if we do not believe 
the intention towards us to have been friendly. 
Have we served any ouo from motives of kindness, 
and is a return of service made to us ? We 
hardly feel ourselves worthily requited, except that 
return be dictated by gratitude. We should think 

■Vldfl Smith's theory afmiirBj aenltmcntft. 
er hapcf tliEt the work lo "wVich he \a TefeiAT^^ 

b2 
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[ eursclvea rather injured than obliged by it, if it 
Were merely prompted by a proud nnwillingness to 
continue in our debt." What husband, or what 
father, not absolutely dead to every generous feel- 
ing, would be satisfied with a wife or a child, who, 
though he couW not charge them with any actual 
breach of their respective obligations, should yet 
confessedly perform them from a cold sense of 
duty, in place of the quickening energies of con- 
jugal and filial affection ? What an insult woul4_ 
It be to such an one, to tell him gravely that itm 
had no reason to complain ! iH 

The unfairness, with which we suffer oursclvC^S 
to reason in matters of religion, ia no where morf 
striking than in the instance before us. It were 
perhaps not minatural to suppose that, as we can- 
not see into each other's bosoms, and have no sure 
way of judging any one's internal principles but 
by his external actions, it would have grown into 
an established rule, that when the latter were un- 
objectionable, the former were not tobequestioned; 
and, on the other hand, tliat in reference to a 
Being who searches the heart, our motives, rather 
than our external actions, would be granted to be 
the just objects of inquiry. But we exactly reverse 
these natural principles of reasoning. In the case 
of our fellow-creatures, the motive is that which 
we principally inquire after and regard. But in 
the case of our supreme Judge, from whom i 
secrets are hid, we suffer ourselves to believe th 
internal principles may be dispensed with, if ti 
external action be performed ! 

Let us not however be supposed ready to coi 
I contrddiction to what has beei\ fotmerlY c 

•See Smilh'i TTieoij ot Min»l 5enfin«W», 
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tended, that where the true motive is'^' 
wanting, the external actions themselves □ 
will not generally betray the defect. ""* naBiuL 
Who is there that will not confess, in the instance 
of a wife and a child who should discharge theit 
respective obligations merely from a cold sense of 
duty, that the inferiority of their actuating princi- 
ple would not be confined to its nature, but would 
be discoverable also in its effects ? Who is (herd 
that does not feel that these domestic services, thai 
robbed of their vital spirit, would be so debased 
and degraded in our estimation, as to become not 



bare 






, but ei 



fill and loathsome ? Who will deny that these 
would be performed in fuller measure, with mors 
wakeful and unwearied attention, as well as with 
more heart ; where, with the same sense of duty, 
the enlivening principle of affection should be also 
associated ? 

The enemies of religion are sometimes apt to 
compare the irreligious man, of a temper naturally 
sweet and amiable, with the religious man of natu- 
ral roughness and severity ; the irreligious man of 
natural activity, with the religious man who is na- 
turally indolent ; and thence to draw their infi 
ences. But this mode of reasoning is surely un- 
just. If they would argue the question fairly, they 
should make their comparisons between persons of i 
similar natural qualities, and not in one or two ' 
examples, but in a mass of instances. They would 
then be compelled to confess the efficacy of reli- 
gion, in heightening the benevolence and increasing 
the usefulness of men ; and to admit tKa.^, ^a.v>*u- 
ing' the occasional but rare ex\alci\c,e o^ ^e-wixn-t 
nnd petsevcriag benevolence oS A\5po&A\o»^ -i**^ 
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tuerulneas o( life, where the religious principle is 
wanting ; yet that experience o;iTeB us reason to 
believe, that true religion, while it would ha»e 
Implanted these qualities in persons in whom before 
diey had no place, would in general have given. 
To tlieae very characters 
additional force in the si 
have rendered the amiable ii 
fill more useful, with fevri 
leas abatement, 

AdmoniiioTiJi lo ^^ '''"^ ChTtstians, meanwhile, be 
»n" chtisiiuu ever mindful, that they are loudly 
"" " ° ■ called upon to make this ar^ment 
still more clear, these positions still less question- 
able. You are every where^ commanded to be 
tender and sympathetic, diligent and useful ; and 
it is the character of that " wisdom from above," 
in which you are to he proficients, that it "is 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits." Could the efficacy of Christianity 
in softening the heart be denied by those who saw, 
in the instance of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
that it was able to transform a bigoted, furious, 
and cruel persecutor mto an almost unequallei 
example of candour, and gentleness, and universal 
tenderness and love ? Could its spirit of active 
beneficence be denied by those, who saw its divine 
'- Author so diligent and unwearied in his benevo- 
lent labours, as to justify the compendious de- 
scription which was given of him by a personal 
witness of his exertions, that he " went about 
doing good?" Imitate these blessed examples: 
so slmll you vindicate the honour of your profes- 
tion, and "put to sWence \io& ig.uoia.wot of foolish 
ijaen •" so shall you obej those, "iWrne, myHiK'wim 
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of adorning the donttiue of Christ, and of " letting 
your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father wliich u 
in heaveu." Beat the world at its own best wea- 
pons. Let your love be more affectionate, your 
mildness less open to irritation, your diligence 
more laborious, your activity more wakeful and 
persevering. Consider sweetness of To the nahmO- 
temper and activity of mind, if they jj^tja^a'*^ 
naturally belong to you, as talents of live. 
special worth and utility, for which you will have 
to give account. Carefully watch against what- 
ever might impair them, cherish them with con- 
stant assiduity, keep them in continual exercise^ 
and direct them to their noblest ends. The latter 
of these qualities renders it less difficult, and 
therefore more incumbent on you, to be ever 
abounding in the work of the Lord ; and to be 
copious in the production of that species of good 
fruit, of which mankind in general will be most 
ready to allow the excellence, because they best 
understand its nature. In your instance, thft 
solid substance of Christian practice is easily sag- 
ceptible of that high and beautiful polish, whicli 
may attract the attention and extort the 'admiral 
tion of a careless and undiscerning world, so slow 
to notice, and so backward to acknowledge, in^ 
trinsic worth, when concealed under a less sightly 
exterior. Know, then, aud value as ye oug;ht, the 
honourable office wliicli is especially devolved on 
you. Let it be your acceptable service to recommend 
the discredited cause, and sustain the fainting in- 
terests of religion, to furnish to her friends matter 
of sound and obvious argument, wni o^ Vutii^^V 
tnumph : and if your beat endea.'sQMt& ca»^'i'^ 
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•(wnciliate, to refute at least, and confound her 
t ^uemies. 
Uo ihf notu- '^' °'^ ^^^ other hand, you are con- 
lafly rough Mid scbuB that you are naturally rough 
"'' and austere, that disappointments have 

■oured or prosperity has elated you, or that habits 
of command have rendered you quick in expres- 
Bion, aud Impatient of contradiction ; or if, from 
whatever other cause, you have contracted an 
I "unhappy peevishness of temper, or asperity of 
manners, or harshness and severity of langu^e, 
(remember that these defects arc by no means in- 
compatible with an aptness to perform 
, substantial kindness;) if nature has bee 

^y habit, till at length your soul seei 
' jtinctured with these evil dispositioi 
I iJespair. Remember that the Divi 

promised, " to take away the heart of stone, and 

I give a heart of flesh," of which it is the natural 

jiroperty to be tender and susceptible. Pray then 

earnestly and perseveringly, that the blessed aid 

,of Divine grace may operate effectually on your 

behalf. Beware of acquiescing in the evil tempers 

which have been condemned, under the idea that 

I .they are the ordinary imperfections of the best of 

I men ; tliat they shew themselvea only in little 

f instances; tiiat they are only occasional, hasty, 

I jtnd transient effusions, when you are taken off 

I jour guard ; the passing shade of your mind, and 

r BOt the settled colour. Beware of excusing or 

allowing them in yourself, under the notion of 

I warm zeal for the cause of religion and virtue, 

I jwhich you perhaps own is now and then apt t< 
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these, or any other such flattering excuses, which' 
your own heart will be but too ready to surest la; 
you. Scrutinize yourself rather with rigorous strict-^ 
iicss ; and where there is so much room for self- 
deceit, call in the aid of some faithful friend, and,> 
unbosoming yourself to him without concealment^ 
ask his impartial and unreserved opinion of youri 
behaviour and condition. Our nnwillingneas t9 
do this, often betrays to others, (not seldom it firsti 
discovers to ourselves,) that we entertain a secret ■ 
distrustof ourown character and conduct, 
alsc 



the 



of extenuating to yourself the criminality oC 
vicious tempers under considi 



I, strive Uti 
mpress your mind deeply b 

ihis end, oflen consider seriously, that these rougbl 
and churlish tempers are a direct contrast to U 
" meekness and gentleness of Christ;" aid that 
Christians are strongly and repeatedly enjoined W 
copy after their great model in these particulars^ • 
and to be themselves patterns of " mercy, and. 
kindness, and humbleness of mind, and meeknesa*. 
and long- Buffering." They are to " put away all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, . 
and evil speaking," rot only, "being ready td' 
every good work, but being gentle unto all men,"! 
'* shewing all meekness unto all men," " forbear*-^ 
ing, forgiving," tender-hearted. Remember I 
apostle's declaration, that " if any man bridletb.' 
not his tongue, he only seemeth to be religiouai.i 
and deceiveth his own heart;" and that it is one-' 
of the characters of that love, without which alu 
pretensions to the name of Christian are but vainiJ 
that " it doth not behave itself unseemly." Con* 
sider how much these acrimonious tenvpew, ■cww.'i. 
break in upon the peace, and destroy t\ife coiato^v, 
of those around you. RciiLcmbei aXao ^VM. ''^'^ 
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honour of your Christian profession is at stake, 
and be Bolidtous not to disci'edit it: justly drcatU 
ing lest you should disgust those whom yon ought 
to conciliate ; and by conveying an utifavourable 
impression of your principles and character, should 
incur the guilt of putting an " offence in your 
brother's way ;" tliereby " hindering the gospel of 
Christ," the advancement of which should be your 
daily and assiduous care. 

Thus having come to the full knowledge of your 
disease, and to a just impression of its malig^nity, 
strive against it with incessant watchfulness. 
Guard with the most jealous circumspection 
gainst its breaking forth into act. Force youi- 
Belf to abound in little offices of courtesy and 
kindness ; and you shall gradually experience in 
the performance of tliese a pleasure hitlierto un- 
known, and awaken in yourself the dormant prin- 
ciples of sensibility. But take not up with ex- 
ternal amendment ; guard against a false tjicw of 
sweetness of deposition ; and remember that the 
Christian is not to be satisfied with the world's 
BuperticLal courtliness of demeanor, but that his 
"love is to be without dissimulation." Examine 
.carefully, whether the unchristian tempers, which 
. you would eradicate, are not maintained in vigour 
by selfishneBS and pride; and strive to subdue 
them effectually, by extirpating the roots from 
which they derive their nutriment. Accustom 
yourself to endeavour to look attentively npon a 
Careless and inconsiderate world, which, while it 
IB in such imminent peril, is so Ignorant of its 
danger. Dwell upon this affecting scene, till it 
has excited your pity ; and tliis pity, while it mells 
the mind to Christian love, sW\\'ttv!«.n«toV3 ^oduce 
a temper of tabiluai sjmpa.iii'S a»i Mi^\.^\es», "?.-^ 
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means like these, persevcringly used in constant 
dependence on Divine aid, you may conBdently 
hojie to make continual progress. Among men of 
the world, a. youth of sotlness and sweetness will 
often, as we formerly remarked, harden into insen* 
sibility, and sharpen into moroaeness. But it ?S 
the office of Christianity to reverse this order. It 
is pleasing; to witness this blessed renovation ; to 
see, as life advances, asperities gradually smooth.! 
ing down, and roughness mellowing away ; whila 
the Hubjeet of this happy change experiences withinj 
increasing measures of the comfort which he dif- 
fuses around him; and, feeling the genial influencea 
of that heavenly flame which can tlius give life and 
warmth and action to what had been hitherto rigid 
and insensible, looks up with gratitude to Him wtur 
has shed abroad this principle of love in his heart ; ' 

Let it not be thought that m the fore- Their joit 
going' discussion, the amiable and use- JIJ^^^'^ilJ 
fulqualities, where they arenot prompted wn,uiduut 
and governed by a prmciple of rcli^on, """* 
have been spoken of in too disparaging terms. Nor 
would I be imdetstood as unwilling to concede to 
thosewhoare living in the exerciseof them, their pro- 
per tribute of commendation ; Inest sua gratia. Of' 
suchpersonsit mu3tbesaid,in thelanguageofscriH 
ture, " they have their reward." They have it at 
the inward complacency which a sweet temped 
seldom fails to inspire, in the comforts of the do« 
mestic or social circle, in the pleasure which from 
the constitution of our nature accompanies pursuit 
and action. They are always beloved in private^ 
and generally respected in public life. "BuS. -wWa 
devoid of religion, if the word of Go4 \>e ivciV ■! 
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, fcble, " tlicy cannot enter into the kiagdom of 
I icaven." True practical Christianity (never let it 
tte forgotten) consists in deTotiog the heart and life 
to God : in being Hnpremely and habitually go- 
verned by a desire to know, and a disposition to 
I fitlfil his will, and in endeavouring under the influ- 
ence of these motives to " live to his glory." 
Where these essential requisites are wanting-, how* 
i ever amiable the character may be, however credit- 
I able and respectable among men ; yet as it pos- 
I gesses not the grand distinguishing essence, it must 
I not be complimented with the name of Christianity. 
I This, however, when the external decorums of reli- 
I gion are not violated, must commonly be a matter 
between God and a man's own couacience ; and 
we ought never to forget how strongly we are 
I enjoined to be candid and liberal iu judging-of the 
I motives of otlkers, while we are strict m scrutinizing 
I «id severe in questioning our own. And this 
Urict scrutiny is no where more necessary, because 
ttere is no where more room for the operation of 
self-deceit. We are all extremely prone to lend 
ourselves to the good Opinion which, however 
falsely, is entertained of us by others ; and though 
[ ve at first confusedly suspect, or even indubitably 
I lenow, that their esteem is unfounded, and their 
praises undeserved, and that they would have 
L dtought and spoken of us very differently, if they 
I kad discerned our secret motives, or had been 
I accurately acquainted with all the circumstances 
l-»f our conduct j we gradually suffer ourselves to 
■ tdopt their judgment of us, and at length feel that 
■fre are in some sort injured or dented our diHt^ 
lirben these false commendations are contradioUal 
mt withheld. Without tbe moaV. cotiaiwnv '«^'ul\AJH 
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ness, and the most close and impartial Our smii 
self-examination, iireligious people of Sienna oso- 
amiable tempers, and slill more those of ^neiirofUfe, 
useful lives, from the general popularity 2d nST '" 
of their character, will be particularly '"■ 
liable to become the dupes of this propensity. Nor 
is it they only who have here need to be on their 
guard : men of real religion, will also do well to 
watch against this delusion. There is, however, 
another danger to which these are stiil more ex- 
posed, and against which it is the rather necessary 
to warn ^hem, because of our having insisted s 
strongly on their being bound to be diligent in th 
discharge of the active duties of life. DrnigrrtDm 
In their endeavours to fulfil this obli- ^^'"^'jii, 
gation, let them particularlv beware, mo muoii in 

r - - I ■ - I , worldly biui- 

lest, setting out on riglit principles, tney „«.. 
insensibly lose them in the course of their progress ; 
lest, engaging originally in the business and bustle 
of the world, from a sincere and earnest desire to 
promote the glory of God, tlieir minds should be- 
come so healed and absorbed in tte pursuit of their 
object, as that the true motive of action should 
eiUier altogether cease to be an habitual principle, 
or should at least lose much of its life and vigour ; 
lest their thoughts and atTections being engrossed 
by temporal concerns, their sense of the reality of 
" unseen things" should fade away, and they 
should lose their relish for the employments and 
offices of religion. 

The Christian's path is beset with dangers. — ( 
the one hand, he justly dreads an inactive and u 
profitable life; on the other, he no less justly 
trembles for the loss of that Bpiii(.\iaV-TMTOA«4.wesa, 
which is the very essence and powet ol \i\a^\oSw 
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sion. This ia not quite the place for the fnll dis- 
cussion of the difficult topic dow before us : and 
if it were, the writer of these sheets is loo codscious 
of his own incompetencies, not to be desirous of 
asking rather than of giviug advice respecting- it. 
Yet, as it is a matter which has often engaged his 
most serious consideration, and has been the fie' 
quent subject of his anxious inquiry into the writ- 
ings and opinions of far better instructors, he will 
venture to deliver a few words on it, offering them 
with unaifeeted diffidence, 

AiviFetoiuch Does then the Christian discover in 
i^'ta'^ih^'' l'''i'S6"^i j'^'^&'iK "ot from accidental 
cue. and occasional feelings, on which little 

stress is either way to be laid, but from the perma- 
nent and habitual temper of his mind, a settled 
and still more a growing, coldness and iudisposi- 
tion towards tlie considerations and offices of rtdi- 
gion '{ _ And has he reason to apprehend that thb 
coldness and indisposition are owing to bis bdng 
engaged too much or too earnestly in worldly bu- 
siness, or to his being too keen in the pursuit of 
worldly objects ? Let him carefully examine the 
state of his own heart, and seriously and impartially 
survey the circumstances of his situation in life •, 
humbly praying to the Father of light and mercVf 
that he may be epabled to see his v«iy clearly m 
this difficult emergency. If he linds himself pur- 
suing* wealth, or dignity, or reputation with earnest- 
ness and solicitude ; if these things engage many 
of his thoughts ; if his mind naturally and inad- 
vertently runs out into contemplations of them ; if 
success in these respects greatly gladdens, and dis- 
appointments dispirit and distress his mind; he 
Afls but too plain gtouivda Coi fte\^-caai«nffl»«»». 
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" No man can serve two masters," The world ta 
evidently in possession of his heart, and it is 
no wonder that he finds himsdr dull, or rather 
dead, to the impression and enjoyment of spiritual 
things. 

Bm thongh the macks of predominant estima- 
tion and regard for earthly things be much less 
clear and determinate; yet ii the object which he 
is pursuing be one whicli, by its attainment, would 
bring him a considerable accession of riches, sta- 
tion, OT honour, let him soberly and fairly question 
and examine whether the pursuit be warrantable ? 
here also, asking the advice of some judiciouB 
friend : bis backwardness to do wbich, in mstances 
like these, should justly lead him to distrust the 
reasonableness of the schemes which he is prose- 
cuting. In such a case as this, we have good 
cause to distrust ourselves. Though the inward 
hope, that we are chiefly prompted by a desire to 
promote the glory of our Maker, and the happiness 
of our fellow -creatures, by increasing our means 
of usefulness, may suggest itself to allay, vet let it 
not altogether remove, our suspicions. It is not 
improbable, that beneath this plausible mask we 
conceal, more successfully perhaps from ourselves 
than from others, an inordinate attachment to the 



ever be found, that our perception and feeling of 
the supreme excellence of heavenly things will 
proportionably subside. 

But when the consequences which would follow 

from the success of our worldly pursuits do not 

render them so questionable, aa in \.W caas. ■«'?. 

have been just considering ; 5et,ba.ViQ^ wasi^ ^wA 

t4 
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son to believe that there is somewhere a flaw, 
.c^uld we but discern it, let us carefully scrutinize 
,the whole of our conduct, taking thai word in its 
^rgest sense ; in order to discover whether we may 
not be living either in the breach or in the omission 
of some known duty, and whether it may not 
^therefore have pleased God to withdraw from ua 
the influence of his Holy Spirit ; particularly in- 
^uirin^, whether the duties of self-examination, of 
jKcret and public prayer, the reading of the holy 
scriptures, and the other prescribed means of 
grace, have not been either wholly intermitted at 
^eir proper seasons, or at least been performed 
iWlth precipitation or distraction ? And if we find 
reason to believe, that the allotment of time, which 

vould be most for our spiritual improvement to 
assign to our religious offices, is often broken in 
upon and curtailed ; let us be extremely backward 
to admit excuses for such interrupiions and abridg- 
inents. It is more than probable, for many obvious 
reasons, that even our worldly affairs themselves 
will not, on the long run, go on the better for 
encroaching upon those hours, which ought to be 
dedicated to the more immediate service of God, 

1 to the cultivation of the inward principles of 
religion. Our hearts at least and our conduct 
will soon exhibit proofs of the sad effects of this 
fetal negligence. They who in a crazy vessel 
navigate a sea wherein are shoals and currents 
innumerable, if they would keep their course or 
Teach their port in safety, must carefully repair 
the smallest injuries, and often throw out their 
line and take their observations. In the voyage 
of life, also, the Christian who would not make 
nAJpwreck ot bis faith, wVvVft \ie 'v* 'Wate 
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watchful and provident, must often make it his 
express business lo look into his state, and ascer- 
tain his progress. 

fiut to resume my subject ; let us, when engaged 
in thia important scrutiny, impartially examine 
ourselves whether the worldly objects which en- 
gross us are all of them such as properly belong 
to our profession, or station, or circumstances in 
life ; which therefore we could not neglect with a. 
good conscience ? If tliey be, let us consider 
whether they do not consume a larger share of 
our time than they reiilly require ; and whether, 
by not trifling over our work, by deducting some- 
what which might be spared from our hours of 
relaxation, or by some other little management, 
we might not fully satisfy their Just claims, and 
yet have an increased overplus of leisure, to be 
uevoted to the offices of religion. 

But if we deliberately and honestly conclude 
that we ought not to give these worldly objects 
less of our time, let us endeavour at least to give 
them less of our hearts : striving that the settled 
frame of our desires and atfections may be more 
spiritual ; and that in the motley intercourses of 
life we may constantly retain a more lively sense 
of the Divine presence, and a stronger impression 
of the reality of unseen things ; thus corresponding; 
with the scripture description of true Christiana, 
" walking by faith and not by sight, and having 
our conversation in heaven." 

Above all, let us guard against the temptation, 
to which we shall certainly be exposed, of lowering 
down our views to onr state, instead of endea- 
vouring to rise to the level of out \\eviR. VeVMSk 
rather determine to know tlie wotal o^ o*" c'i*"^! 
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and strive to be suitably affected with it; not 
lorwnrd to speak peace to ourselves, but patiently 
carryiug about with us a deep conviction of our 
backwardness and inaptitude to religious duties, 
find a just sense of our great weakness and nunier- 
crua infirmities. This cannot be an unbecoiniug 
temper, in tbose who are commanded to "work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling." It 
prompts to coustant ai)d earnest prayer. It pro- 
iluccs that sobriety, ^d lowliness and tenderness 
ef mind, that meekness of demeanor, and circum- 
jqjection in conduct, which are such eminent cha- 
racteristics of the true Christian. 

Nor is it a stale devoid of consolation, "O, tarry 
tiiou the Lord's leisure ; be strong, and he shall 
Eomfort thy heart " " They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength," " Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 
These Divine assurances sooth and encourage the 
Christian's disturbed and dejected mind, and in- 
sensibly diffuse a holy composure. The tint may 
be solemn, nay even melancholy, but it is mild 
and grateful. The tumult of .his aoul has sub- 
'Sided, and he is possessed by complacency, and 
hope, and love. If a sense of undeserved kindness 
fill his eyes with tears, they are tears of recon- 
ciliation and joy : while a generous ardour spring- 
ing up witiiin him sends him forth to his worldly 
labours " fervent in spirit ;" resolving through the 
Divine aid to be henceforth more diligent and 
exemplary in living to the glory of God, and long- 
'ing meanwhile for that blessed time, when, " being 
freed from the bondage of corruption," he shall be 
leoabled to render to his heavenly Benefactor more 
^Wire and acceptable aeivice. 
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After havine' discussed so much at „ , ,. 
large the whole question concerning libuiiv— Hhini 
amiable tempers in general, it may be ^j sterner"* 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon that 
particular class of them which belongs to the head 
of generous emotions, or of exquisite sensibility , 
To these almost all that has been said above is 
strictly applicable ; to which it may be added, that 
the persons in whom the latter qualities most 
abound, are often far from conducing to the peace 
and comfort of their nearest coanexiona. These 
qualities indeed may be rendered highly useful 
instruments, when enlisted into the service of re- , 
ligion. But we ought to except against them the 
more strongly, when not under her control ; be- 
cause there is still greater danger than in the 
former case, that persons in whom they abound, 
may be flattered into a false opinion of themselves 
by the excessive commendations often paid to them 
by others, and by the beguiling complacencies of 
their own minds, which are apt to be puffed up 
with a proud though secret consciousnesa of their 
own superior acuteness and sensibility. But it is 
the less requbite to enlarge on this topic, because 
it has been well discussed by many, who have 
unfolded the real nature of those fascinating qua- 
lities; who have well remarked, that though ahewy 
and apt to catch tlie eye, they are of a flimsy and 
perishable fabric, not of thai leas gandy but more 
substantial and durable texture, which, imparting 
permanent warmth and comfort, will long preserve 
Its more sober honours, and stand the wear and 
tear of life, and the vicissitudes of seasons. It has 
been shewn, that these qualities ofteiv Pail vi%-«'ow^ 
most we wajit their aid ; that iWii ^&Btft4»i.* c.'^'»- 
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Bolace themselve 
■behalf of ideal misery, and yet shrink from the 
labours of active benevolence, or retire with disgust 
from the homely forms of real poverty and wretch- 
edness. In fine, the superiority of true Christian 
.charity, and of plain practicsd beneficence, has 
been ably vindicated ; and the school of Rousseau 
has been forced to yield to the school of Christ, 
when the question has been concerning the best 
means of promoting the comfort of family life, or 
the temporal well-being of society.* 

■ While oU aie worthif of blaitie. vho, Ld quhlitiei like thoie, bare 

' Uaigned B morfl exalted pUee. than Eo reli^DUB and moral prTncEple -, 

tlwie is one writer wtio, emlDenlly CDlpible In tbls nspe el. denrres. 

oa aiioLher oeeoimt, itni tottter TeprehenBiob. BeaUy pHaeescd erf 

jwvQrs to explore auil tooch the fibBst Hliin^ of 
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In the imperfect sketcli which has been drawitfl 
of the religion of ihe bulk of nominal ChristianBJJ 
their fundamental error respecting the essenti j^ 
nature of Christianity has been discussed, 
traced into some of its many mischievous co 
quences. Several of tlieir particular misconcep^ 
tiona and allowed defects have also been poin 
out and illustrated. It may not be improper b 
close the survey by noticing some others, 
existence of which we may now appeal tc 
every part of the preceding delineation. 

In me first place, then, there appears 
throughout, both in the principles and ^' 
allowed conduct of the bulk of nominal "d 
Christians, a most inadequate idea of the guilt a 
evil of iin. We every where find reason to r 
mark, that religion is suffered to dwindle aw! _ 
into a mere matter of police. Hence the guilt o 
actions is estimated, not by the proportioi 
which, according to scripture, they are offensive ti 
God, but by that in which they are injurious 
society. Murder, theft, fraud in all its shapes, i 
some species of lying, are manifestly, and in 
eminent degree, injurious to social happiness. > 
different, accordingly, in the moral scale, is 
place tliey hold, from that which is assigned t 
idolatry, to general irreligion, to swearing, drinl 
ijig, fornication, lasciviousness, sensuality, excel 
sive dissipation ; and, in particular circumstances,' 
to pride, wrath, malice, and reveu^e <. 

Indeed, several of the above- nietiuottfti Vvyc* ^-■^ft 
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held to be grossly criminal in the lower rauka, be- 
I cause manifestly ruinous to their temporal inler- 
I eats : hut in the higher, they are represented as 
I "losing half their evil by losing- all their gross- 
I aess," as flowing naturally from great prosperity, 
1 &)m the excess of gaiety and good humour ; and 
they are accordingly " regarded with but a small 
degree of disapprobation, and censured very 
, iliglitly, or not at all."* " Non mens hie Bermo 
BBt." These are the remarks of authors, who have 
■nrveyed the stage of human life with more ttran 
ordinary observation ; one of whom in particular 
I cannot be suspected of having been misled by reli- 
gious prejudices, to form a judgment of the superior 
orders too unfavourable and severe. 
I Will these positions, however, be denied ? Will 
it be maintained that there is not the difference 
already slated, in the moral estimation of these 
different classes of vices ? Will it be said, 
I that the one class is indeed more generally re- 
I Btrained, and more severely punished by human 
r laws, because more properly cognizable by human 
judicatures, and more directly at war with the 
, well-being of society ; but tliat when brought be- 
fore the tribunal of internal opinion they are con- 
I demned with equal rigour ? 

I Facts may be denied, and charges laughed out 
[ of countenance : but where the general sentiment 
f and feeling of mankind are in question, our com- 
I non language is often the clearest and most im~ 
I partial witness ; and the conclusions thus furnished 
I are not to be parried by wit, or eluded by sophis- 
P try. In the present case, our ordinary modes of 
f ^eech /itmish sufficient matter for the Ueterminu- 

W •WdB Smith on ttie W««lllictS»HBOa,i<a.fii. 
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tion of the argument ; and abundantly prove our 
disposition to consider as matters of small account, 
such sins as are not held to be injurious to the 
community. We invent for them diminutive and 
qualifying terms, which, if not, as in the common 
uses of language,* to be admitted as signs of ap- 
probation and good will, must at least be confessed 
to be proofs of our tendency to regard them with 

fialliation and indulgence. Free-thinking, gal- 
antry, jollity, + and a thousand similar phrases 
might be adduced as instances. But it is worthy 
of remark, that no such soft and qualifying terms 
are in use, for expressing the smaller degrees of 
theft, or fraud, or forgery, or any other of those 
olFences, which are committed by men against 
their fellow -creatures, and in the suppression of 
which we are interested by our regard to oar tem- 
poral concerns. 

The charge which we are urging ia indeed unde- 
niable. In the case of any question of honour or 
of moral honesty, we are sagacious in discerning- 
and inexorable in judging the offence. No allow- 
ance is made for the suddenness of surprise or the 
strength of temptations. One single fadure is pre- 
sumed to imply the absence of the moral or hon- 
ourable principle. The memory is retentive on 
these occasions, and the man's character is blasted 
for life. Here even the mere suspicion of having 
once offended can scarcely be got over : " There is 
an awkward alory about that man, which must be 
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explained before he uud I can become acquainted." 
But in ttie case of sins against God, tnere is no 
Bucliwatcliful jealousy, none of this rigorous logic 
A man may go on in the frequent commission of 
known sins, yet no such inference is drawn respect- 
ing the absence of the religious priociple. On the 
contrary, we say of him, that " though his conduct 
be a little incorrect, his princi;)/es are untouched;" 
tliat he has a good heart : and such a man may go 
quietly through life, with the titles of a mighty 
worthy creature, and a very good Christian. 

But in tlie word of God actions are estimated 
by a far less accommodating standard. There we 
read of no little sins. Much of our Saviour's ser- 
mon on the mount, which many of the class we 
are condemning affect highly to admire, is expressly 
pointed against so dangerous a misconception. 
There, no such distinction is made between the 
rich and the poor. No notices are to be traced of 
one scale of morals for the higher, and of another 
for the lower classes of society. Nay, the former 
are expressly guarded against any such vain ima- 
gination ; and are distinctly warned, that their 
condition in life is the more dangerous, because of 
tlie more abundant temptations to which it exposes 
ttiem. Idolatry, fornication, lasciviousness, drunk- 
enness, revellings, inordinate affection, are by the 
apostle likewise classed with thefl and murder, and 
pith what we hold in even still greater abomina- 
fion ; and concerning them all it is pronounced 
«]ike, that " they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.'" 
tnndcquits In truth the instance which we have 
*wof omi Jately spec\fted, of the. loose system of 
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these nominal Cliristians, betrays a fatal absfincB 
of the principle which is the very foundation of all 
religion. Their slight notions of the guilt and evil 
of sin discover an utter want of all suitable rever-. 
eiice for the Divine Majesty. This principle is 
justly termed in scripture, " the beginning of wisi 
quality which it ift 



doni," and tliere is perhaps 

so much the 

writers to impress upon 



endeavour of the sacred 
the human heart.* 
considered in Scripture as rebellion against 
the sovereignty of God, and every different act of 
it equally violates his law, and, if persevered io, 
disclaims his supremacy. To the inconsiderate ani] 
the gay this doctrine may seem harsh, while vainly 
fluttering in the sunshine of worldly prosperity^ 
they lull themselves into a fond security. " But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thi^f in the 
uight ; in which the heavens shall-pasa away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat ; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up." "Seeing then, that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persona ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness !"t We are but an atom in the unt' 
verse. Worlds upon worlds surround us, all prw 
bably full of intelligent creatures, to whom, now 
or hereafter, we may be a spectacle, and afford aa 
example of the Divine procedure. Who then shaU 
take upon him to pronounce what might be ths. 
issue, if sin were suffered to pass unpunished im 
one corner of this universal empire '. Wlio shall 
aay what confusion might be the consequence, 
paat disorder it might spread through the creatioa 
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ftf God ? Be this, however, as it may, the language 
ef scripture is clear and decisive, " The wicked 
■hall he turned iiito hell, and all the people that 
forget God." 

It should be carefully observed too, tliat these 
awful denunciatiooB of the future punishment of 
•in derive additional weight from this conaideration, 
that they are represented, not merely as a judicial 
sentence which, without violence to the settled 
order of things, mipht be remitted through the 
mere mercy of our Almighty Governor, but as 
arising out of the established course of nature ; as 
happening in the way of natural consequence, just 
u a cause is necessarily connected with its effect ; 
KB resulting from certam connexions and relations 
which rendered them suitable and becoming. It 
JB stated, that the kingdom of God and tlie king- 
dom of Satan are both set up in the world, and 
that to theoneortheother of these we must belong. 
" The righteous have passed from death unto life" 
' — " they are delivered from the power of darkness, 
ftnd are translated into the kingdom of God's dear 
Son."* They are become " the children," and 
" the subjects of God." While on earth, they love 
his day, his service, his people ; they " speak good 
of his name ;" they abound in his works. Even 
here they are in some degree possessed of his 
image, by and by it shall be perfected ; they shall 
mwake up after his likeness," and being " heirs of 
eternal life," they shall receive " an inheritance 
Incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
•way." 

■ Of sinners, on the other hand, it is declared, 
JEfial "theyaie of thdt faiiiettbe devil;" while on 
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earlli, they are styled his "children," "his ser- 
vants ;" they are said to do his works," " to hold 
of his side," td be ' subjects of his kingdom :" at 
length " they shall partake his portion," when the 
merciful Saviour shall be changed into an aveng- 
m^ Judge, and shall pronounce that dreadful sen- 
tence, " depart from me, ye cursed, into everlastings 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 

Is it possible that these declarations should not 
strike terror, or at least excite serious and fearful 
apprehension in the lightest and most inconsiderate 
mind ? But the imaginations of men are fatally 
prone to suggest to them fallacious hopes in the 
very face of these positive declarations. " We 
cannot persuade ourselves that God will in fact 
prove so severe." It was the very delusion to 
which our first parents listened, " Ye shall not ■ 
surely die." 

Let me ask these rash men, who are thus dis- 
posed to trifle with their immortal interests, bad 
they lived in the antediluvian world, would tliey 
have conceived it possible tliat God would then 
execute his predicted threatening ? Yet the event 
took place at the appointed time ; tlie flood came, 
and swept them all away ; and tliis awful instance 
of the anger of God against sin is related in the 
inspired writings for our instruction. Still more 
to rouse ns to attention, the record is impressed in 
indelible characters on the solid substance of the 
very globe we inhabit ; which thus, iu every country 
up:)n earth, furnishes practical attestations to the. 
truth of the sacred writings, and to the actual 
accomplishment of their awful predictioa&. ?ot- 
myself I mrist declare, that I nevet canieai Vv**- 
n which out Sai "wim »» wjt*-- 
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m ■'iiig of the state of the world at the time of this 

■ iaetnorable eveot, The wiekedoess of men is re- 
I j^resented to have been great and prevalent ; yet 
B Jbot, as we are ready to conceire, Bucb as to inter' 
I Vupt the course, and shaiie the very frame, of 

■ society. The general luce of things was, perhaps, 
I not very different from tliat which is exhibited in 

■ many of the European nations. It was a selfish, 
I K luxurious, an irreligious, and an inconsiderate 
I world. They were called, but they would not 
I iearken ; they were warned, but they would not 
I believe — " they did eat, they drank, they married 
W wives, they were given in marriage ;" such is the 
I BccoQiit of one of the evangelists ; in that of 
I uiother it is stated nearly in the same words ; 
B •' They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
H giving in marriage, and knew not until the flood 
B! .came, and swept them all away." 

I dudcqnitB Again, we see throughout, in the 

■ ^^uiiy'nf system which we have been describing, 
W sj^iog to a most inadequate conception of the 
I '''"■ difficulty of becoming true Christians ; 
I and an utter foi^etfulness of its being the great 
K business of life to secure our admission into heaven, 

■ ;»nd to prepare our hearts for its service and enjoy- 
K Xients. The general notion appears to be, that, if 
I bom in a country of which Christianity is the esta- 

■ Wished religion, we are bom Christians. We do 
u not, therefore, look out for positive evidence of our' 
K teally being of that number ; but, putting the onus 
% frobandi (if it may be so expressed) on Die wrong 

■ide, we conceive ourselves sucli of course, except 
oar title be disproved by positive evidence to the 
contrary. And we ate so s\ci"« m svv'wvw ewe to 
what conscience urges to us on xVia ^\4ft ■, wiisx- 



teroiia in justifying wliat is clearly wrong, in pal' 
IJating what we cannot justify, in minifying tha 
merits of wliat is fairlv commendable, in flaCterinff 
ourselves that our liabitB of vice are only occaaiond 
acts, and in multiplying our single acts into babitt 
of virtue, that we must be bad indeed, to be comi 

Eelled to give a verdict against ourselves. Besidei^ 
aving no suspicion of our state, we do not set 
ourselves in earnest to tlie work of se1f-examinft4 
lion ; but only receive in a confused and hasty 
way some occasional notices of our danger, when 
sickness, or the loss of a friend, or the recent com' 
mission of some act of vice of greater size than 
ordinary, has awakened in our consciences a more 
than usual degree of sensibilty. 

Thus, by the generality, it is altogether foi^otten 
that tjie Christian has a great work to execute J 
that of forming himself after the pattern of his Lord 
and Master, through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit of God, which is promised to our fervent 
prayers and diligent endeavours. Unconscious of 
the obstacles which impede, and of the enemiei 
■which resist their advancement ; they are naturally 
forgetful also of the ample provision which is ia 
store, for enabling them to surmount the one, and 
to conquer the otiier. The scriptural representai 
tions of the state of the Christian on earth, by th« 
images of " a race," and " a warfare;" of its beings- 
necessary to rid himself of every incumbrance 
which might retard him in the one, and to furnish 
himself with the whole armour of God for being 
victorious in the other, are, so far as these nomind » 
Christians are concerned, figures of i\o ^to-^wcv^ at 
meaning. As little have the^, m cot\e'ivoi\&e»ce 
w'th tba ecriptare deacti^ioaA oS &e itdiii^ *^^ 
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lan^age of real Chriatia.ns, any idea of acquiring 
a reliBh, while on earth, for the worship and gervice 
«f heaven. I f the truth must be told, their notion 
it rather a confused idea of future gratification in 
a return for having put a force upon their 
1 endured bo much religion while 
on earth. 

But all this is only nominal Christianity ; whiuh 
exhibits a more inadetniate image of her real excel- 
lences, than tlie cold copyings, by some insipid 
pencil, convey of the force and grace of nature, or 
of Raphael. In the language of scripture, Christi- 
anity is not a geograjthinal, but a moral term. It 
k not the being a native of a Christian country : 
it is a condition, a state ; the possession of a pecu- 
liar nature, with the qitalilies and properties 
which belong to it. 

Farther than this, it is a. state into which we are 
not bora, but into which we must be translated ; 
a nature which we do not inherit, but into which 
■we are to be created anew. To the undeserved 
grace of God, which is promised on our use of the 
appointed means, we must be indebted for the at- 
tainment of this nature ; and, to acquire and make 
•nre of it, is that great " work of our salvation," 
which we are commanded to " work out with fear 
and trembling." We are every where reminded, 
diat thiais a matter of labour and difficulty, requir- 
ing continual watchfulness, and unceasing efibrt, 
jmd unwearied patience. Even to the very last, 
iDWards the close of a long life consumed in active 
■ervice, or in cheerful suffering, we find St. Paul 
himseif declaring, that he conceived bodily self- 
denied and mental il.iic\\-iWe Vo W \\\i\a'^^\sablj 
neceemtiy to his verj safel'j- CWvAvavaj-sW -a-w 
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really worthy of the name, are represented aa being 
" made meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light ;" as " waiting for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Cbrist ;" as " looking for and hastening unto 
the coming of the day of God." It is stated aH 
being enough to make them happy, thai " Christ 
should receive them to himself;" and the songs of 
the blessed spirits in heaven are described to h 
the same as those in which the servants of God o 
earth pour forth their gratitude and adoration. 

Conscious, therefore, of the indispensable neces- 
sity and of the arduous nature of tlie service 
which he is engaged, the true Christian sets him- 
self to the work with vigour, and prosecutes it 
with diligence. His motto is that of the paiuter ] 
" aullus dies sine linea." Fled as it were from a 
country in which the plague is raging, he thinks i 
not enough Just to pass the boundary line, but 
would put out of doubt liis escape beyond tho 
limits of infection. Prepared to meet with difficul- 
ties, he is not discouraged when they occur } 
warned of his numerous adversaries, he is not 
alarmed on tliair approach, or unprovided for ehJ 
countering them. He knows that the beginning 
of every new course may be expected to be rough 
and painful ; but he is assured that the paths on 
which he is entering will ere long seem smoother, 
and become indeed " paths of pleasantness and 

Now, of the stale of such an one, the expressioM 
of pilgrim and stranger are a lively description t 
and all the other figures and images, by whict 
Christians are represented in scripture, have in hia 
case a determinate meaning a.nd a jwsiV.aY?^'*^'*-^'^'*'^" 
Uiere is indeed none, by wHcla \iie CVs'sMvasC ■». 
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State on earth is in the word of God more fi'e- 
(juently imaged, or more happily illustrated, than 
by that of a Journey : and it may not be amiss to 
pause for a white, ia order to survey it under that 
resemblance. The Christian is travelling on busi- 
:s through a Strang* country, ia which be is 
■commanded to execute his work with diligence, 
and pursue his course homeward with alacrity. 
The fruits which he sees by the way-side he gathers 
with caution ; he drinks of the streams with mode- 
ration ; he is thaukful when the sun shines, and 
s way is pleasant; but if it be rotigh and rainy, 
he cares not much, he is but a traveller. He is 
prepared for vicissitudes ; he knows that he must 
expect to meet with, them in the stormy and un- 
certain climate of this world. Dut he is travelling 
" a better countrv," a country of unclouded 
light and undisturbed serenity. He finds also by 
experience, that when he has had the least of ex- 
ternal comforts, he has always been least disposed 
to loiter; and if for the time it be a little dis- 
agreeable, he can solace ' himself with the idea of 
' ' 1 being thereby forwarded in his course, lu a 
IS unfavourable season, he looks round him with 
an eye of observation; he admires what is beau- 
tiful ; he examines what is curious ; he receives 
Wth complacency the refreshments which are set 
before him, and enjoys them with thankfulness. 
Nor does he churlishly refuse to associate with the 
inhabitants of the country through which he is 
passing ; nor, so far as he muy, to speak their 
tanguage, and adopt their fashions. But he neither 
Buffers pleasure, nor curiosity, nor society, to take 
up too much of his lime, awA k still intent on 
traasacting the bu&incaa w^McXiVeVaaW 
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and on prosecuting the journey wticli he is ordered | 
to pursue. He knows also, that, to the very eaj.f 
of life, his journey will be through a country in 1 
which he has many enemies; that his way is bes^ 1 
with snares ; that temptations throng around hini^ 1 
to seduce liim from his course, or check his aiU I 
vancement in it; that the yery air disposes tO' I 
drowsiness, and that therefore to the very last it m 
will be requisite for him to be circumspect and ■ 
collected. Often therefore he examines where- 
abouts he is, how he has got forward, and whether 
or not he is travelling in the right direction. 
Sometimes he seems to himself to make consider- 
able progress, sometimes he advances but slowly, 
too often he finds reason to fear he has fallen 
backward in his course. Now he is cheered with 
hope, and gladdened by success ; now he is dis- 
quieted with doubts, and damped by disappoint> 
ments. Thus, while to nominal Christians, religion 
is a dull uniform thing, and they have no concept 
tion of the desires and disappointments, the hopes j 
and fears, the joys and sorrows, which it is cal- J 
culated to bring into exercise; in the true Chrigr 1 
tian all is life and motion, and hia great work call» I 
forth alternately the various passions of the sout I 
Let it not therefore be imagined that his is a state | 
of unenlivened toil and hardship. His very la* I 
hours are " the labours of love ;" if " he has need j 
of patience," it is " the patience of hope ;" and he 
is cheered iu his work by the constant assurance 
of present support and of final victory. Let it 
not be forgotten, that this is the very idea given ua 
of happiness by one of the ablest examiners of the 
human mind ; " a constant empVo^me'cA. ^qi Vk Ci.«- 
sired end, wkh the coiisciousnesa ot a. G^K\^^.w*'<^ 
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So true is tlie scripture declai 



progress. 

thai " godliness has ihe promise of the life that 
DOW is, OS well as of that which is to come." 
Bulk ac iionii- Our review of the character of the 
dfLliv'tnii!! '*""' °^ nominal Cliristiaus lias es- 
loveorcmi. hibited abundant proofs of their al- 
lowed defectiveness in that great constituent 
of the true Christian character, the love of 
Clod. Many instancea, in proof of this assertion, 
have been incidentally pointed out; and the charge 
is in itself so obvious, that it were superfluous 
to spend much time in endeavouring to establish 
it. Put the question fairly to tiie test. Concern' 
ing the proper marks and evidences of afiection, 
there can be little dispute. Let the most candid 
investigator examine the character, and conduct, 
and language of the persons of whom we have 
been speaking ; and he will be compelled to aC' 
knowledge, that so far as love towards the Supreme 
Being is ill question, tliese marks and evidences 
are uo where to be met with. It is in itself a de- 
cisive evidence of a contrary feeling in those no- 
minal Christians, that they find no pleasuie in the 
service and worship of God. Their devotional 
acts resemble less the free-will offerings of a grate- 
ful heart, than that constrained and reluctant 
homage which is exacted by some hard master 
from his oppressed dependants, and paid with cold 
sullenness and slavish apprehension. It was the 
very charge brought by Gkid against his ungrateful 
people of old, that, whde they called him Sovereign 
and Father, tliey withheld from him the regards 
which severally belong to those respected and 
endearing appellations, IWs -we likewise think it 
enough to offer to the mosV. excaWaQt a-ai as£;\a!o\t 
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of beings, to our supreme and unwearied Bene- 
factor, a dull, artificial, heartless gratitude, of 
which we should be ashamed in the case of s 
fellow-creature, who had ever so small a claim oiih 
our regard and thankfulness ! 

It may be of infinite use to establish i 
minds a strong and habitual sense of that first and' 
great commandment, "Thou ahalt love the Lor^ 
thy God with all tliy heart, and with all tliy mind^ 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength."' 
This passion, operati*'e and vigorous in its ver^ 
nature, like a master spring, would set in motioot 
and maintain in action all the complicated move^ 
muits of the human soul. Soon also would ib 
termiuate many practical questions ooncerning thst 
allowableness of certain compliances ; questioDV' 
which, with other similar difficulties, are ofteat 
ouly the cold offspring of a spirit of reluctant sub^t 
mission, and cannyt stand the encounter of this: 
tryiag principle. If, for example, it were diari 
puted, whether or not the law of God were (9> 
strict as had been stated, in condemning that 
slightest infraction of its precepts ; yet, whea.-^ 
from the precise demands of justice, the appeal^ 
shall be made to the more generous principle oQ 
love, there would be at once an end of the discus.^ 
sion. Fear will deter from acknowledged criraea,| 
and self-interest will bribe to laborious services ;)< 
but it is the peculiar glory, and the very charac^^ 
teristic, of this more generous passion, to she^ 
itself in ten thousand little and undefinable act^ 
of sedulous attention, which love alone can paj^ 
and of which, when paid, love alone can estiuiaiiif 
the value. Love outruns the de4\icVvQT»* o\ ^-f 
soniag; it scorns the refuge o£ caB\ue.tT-j •. "\X. tcnj^** 
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uot tliG slow process of laborious and undeniable 
proof that one action would be injurious and of- 
fensive, or anolher beneficinl or gratifying, to the 
<ri>ject of its afTection. Tlie least hint, the slightest 
aunnise, is sufBcient to make it start from the for- 
mer, and fly with eagerness to the latter. 

I am well aware that I am now about The auge. 
to tread on very tender gronnd ; but it would be 
an improper deference to the opinions and man- 
ners of the age, altogether to avoid it. There has 
been much argument concerning the lawfulness of 
theatrical amusements.* Let it be sufficient to 
remark, that the controversy would be short indeed, 
if the question were to be tried by this criterion of 
love to the Supreme Being, If there were any 
tiling of that sensibility for the honour of God, and 
of that zeal in his service, which we shew in be- 
half of our earthly friends, or of our political con- 
nexions, should we seek our pleasure in that place 
which the debauchee, inflamed with wine, or bent 
on the gratification of other licentious appetites, 
finds most congenial to his state and temper of 
mind ? In that place, from the neighbourhood of 
■which, (how justly termed a school of morals, might 
hence alone be mferred,) decorum, and modesty, 
and regularity retire, while riot and lewdness are 
invited to the spot, and invariably select it for 
their chosen residence ! where the sacred name of 
God is often profaned ! where sentiments are 
oflen heard with delight, and motions and gestures 
often applauded, which would not be tolerated in 
private company, but which may far exceed the 
utmost license allowed in the social circle, without 
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at all tratisgresaiiin; the large bounds of theatrical 
decorum ! where, when moral principles are iiictil 
cated, tliey are not suoh as a Christian onglit to 
ch(-rish in his bosom, but such as it must be his 
daily endeavour to extirpate; not tliose which 
scripture warrants, but those which it condemns as 
false and spurious, being founded in pride and 
ambition ! and tlie over-valuation of human fe- 
vour ! where, surely, if a Christian should trust 
himself at all, it would be requisite for him to prei 
pare himself with a double portion of watchfulnest 
and seriousness of mind, instead of selecting it a 
the place in which he may throw off his guard, am 
unbend without danger ! The justness of this last 
remark, and the general tendency of theatrical 
amusements, is attested by the same well- instructed 
master in the science of human life, to whom wfl 
had befoi-e occasion to refer. By him they t 
recommended as the most efficacious expedient for 
relaxing, among any people, that " predsenetl 
and austeriti) of morals," to use his own phrase}.- 
wliich, under the name of holiness, it is the busi*^ 
ness of scripture to inculcate and enforce. Nor u 
this position merely theoretical. The experimenj 
was tried, and tried successfully, in a city upo4< 
the continent,* in which it was wished to corrupt 
the simple morality of purer times. 

Let us try the question by a parallel instance. ' 

What judgment should we form of the warmtl} 

of that man's attachment to his sovereign, who, &t 

plied eHremdy fn P ' ' 
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■easons of recreation, should seek his pleasures in 
scenes as ill accordant with the principle of loyalty, 
u those of which we have been apeaking are with 
the genius of relig-ion ? If, for this purpose, he 
iirere to select the place, and frequent the amuse- 
ments, to which democrats and jacobins* should 
love to resort for entertainment, and in which they 
ihould iind themselves so much at home, as in- 
Mariably to select the spot for their abiding habi- 
tation ; where dialogue, and song, and the intelli' 
^ble language of gesticulation, should be used, to 
eonvey ideas and sentiments, not perhaps palpably 
treasonable, or falling directly within the strict 
precision of any legal limits, but yet palpably con- 
trary to the spirit of monarchical government ; 
Irhich, further, the highest authorities had recom- 
mended as sovereign specifics for cooling the 
warmth and enlarging the narrowness of an excea- 
•ive loyalty! What opinion should we fonn of 
the delicacy of that friendship, or of the fidelity of 
that love, which, in relation to their respective 
objects, should exhibit the same contradictions ? 
: In truth, the hard measure, if the phrase may 
be pardoned, which we give to God ; and the very 
different way in which we atlow ourselves to act, 
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and speak, and feel, where he is concerned, from 
that which we require, or even practise, Id the case 
of our feUow-creatures, is in itself the most deci- 
sive proof that the principle of the love of God, if 
not altogether extinct in us, is at least in the 
lowest possible degree of languor. 

From examining the degree in which Pnciioii >; >- 
the bulk of nominal Christians are de- "JVnHjsJjj^ni 
fective in the love o£ God, if we proceed aoiMtivo m 
to inquire concerning the strength of 5i^1m^^ 
their love towards their fellow-crea- thsir wiow- 
tures, the writer is well aware of its 
being genei'ally held, that 'here, at least, they 
may rather challenge praise than submit to cen- 
sure. And the many beneficent institutions in 
which this country abounds, probably above every 
other, whether in ancient or modem times, may be 
perhaps appealed to in proof of the opinion. 
Much of what might have been otlterwise urged in 
the discussion of this topic, has been anticipated 
in the inquiry into the grounds of the extravagant 
estimation assigned to amiable tempera and useful 
lives, when unconnected with religious principle. 
What was then slated may serve, in many cases, to 
lower, in the present instance, the loftiuess of the 
pretensions of these nominal Christians ; and w6 
shall hereafter have occasion to mentiou anothet' 
consideration, of which the effect must be, still fuEf 
ther to reduce their claims. Meanwhile, let it su& 
fice to remark, that we must not rest aatisSed witht 
merely superficial appearances, if we would fons 
a fair estimate of the degree of purity and vigour 
in which the principle of good-will towards men. 
warms the bosoms of the getieta.VvV.'j o^ ■^^tA'essa'^ 
Christiana in ihe higher and mote ci^vi\e,o-V. dvo^sKS. 
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in this country. In a highly polished state of 
•ociety, for instance, we do not expect to find mo- 
tosenesa ; and, in an age of great profusion, though 
Ve niay reflect with pleasure on those numerous 
charitable institutions, which are justty the honour 
of Great Britain, we are not too hastily to infer a 
•trong principleof internal benevolence, from liberal 
contributions to the relief of indigence and misery, 
Vhen these contributions indeed are equally 
•bundant in frugal times, or from individuals per- 
sonally economical, the source from which they 
originate becomes less questionable. But a vigor- 
ous principle of philanthropy must not be at once 
conceded, on the ground of liberal benedictions to 
tfie poor, in the case of one who by his liberality 
n this respect is curtailed in no necessary, is 
|.<diridged of no luxury, is put to no trouble either 
•f thought or of action ; who, not to impute a de- 
nre of being praised for his benevolence, is injured 
Jn no man's estimation ; in whom also familiarity 
Irith large sums has produced that freedom in tlie 
^penditure of money, which it never fails to ope- 
rate, except in minds under the influence of a 
rtrong principle of avarice. 

TruemaAi ^"' Conclusion, perhaps, would be 
DriwnEvo- less favourable, but not less fair, if we 
'""■ were to try the characters in question 

by those swrer tests, which are stated by the apostle 
to be less ambiguous marks of a real spirit of phi- 
lanthropy. The strength of every passion is to be 
estimated by its victory over passions of an oppo- 
site nature. What judgment then shall we form 
of the force of the benevolence of the age, when 
measured by this BtandaTA ■". ft«'« iwa ^^. «ian(l 
the shock, when it comes mvo ftvico«.n.\J«,'«\*ti««i.\ 
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pride, our vanity, our self-love, our self-interest^ 
our love of ease or of pleasure, with our ambition^ 
with our desire of worldly estimation ? Does i^ 
make us self-denying, that we may be liberal in 
relieving others ? Does it make us persevere iq 
doing good in spite of ingratitude ; and only pitji 
the ignorance, or prejudice, or malice, which mift< 
represents our conduct, or misconstrues our mo- 
tives? Does it make us forbear from what w« 
conceive may probably prove the occasion of hanv 
to a fellow-creature ; though the harm should nofc 
seem naturally or even fairly to flow from our con*; 
duet, hut to be the resullonly of his own obstinacy 
or weakness ? Are we slow to believe any thinjf 
to our neighbour's disadvantage ? and when wrf 
cannot but credit it, are we disposed rather tA 
cover, and, as far as we justly can, to palliat«^ 
than to divulge or aggravate it ? Suppose an ofrt 
portunity to occur of performing a kindness, t» 
one who, from pride or vanity, should be loth tq 
receive, or to be known to receive, a. favour froD| 
us ; should we honestly endeavour, so far as w*> 
could with truth, to lessen in his own mind and i^ 
that of otliers, the merit of our good offices, 
by so doing' dispose bim to receive them wiUt 
diminished reluctance, and a less painful weight cS 
obligation? This end, however, must be accom* 
plished, if to be accomplished at all, by a simplfi 
and fair explanation of the circumstances, which 
may render the aclion in no wise inconvenient tO 
ourselves, though higlily beneficial to another ; not 
by speeches of affected disparagement, which, we 
might easily foresee, must produce tUe tQwVrs-v^ 
cfiect. Can we, from mol'ivea o? V\\.\i'ftt?.'i,wcM 
vr risk the charge of being de&eien\. ™ «^«'^-> 
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foresight ? Do we tell anotlier 
n the communication, thouf^h 
probably beneficial to kim, cannot be made with- 
out embarrassment or paju to ourselves, and muy 
probably lessen his re^rd for our person, or his 
opinion of our judgment? Can we stifle a re- 
l^irtee which would wound another ; though the 
tttterance of it would gratify our vanity, and the 
■nppression of it may disparage our character for 
■wit ? If any one advance a mistaken proposition, 
in au instance wherein the error may be miachiev- 
eos to him ; can we, to tlie prejudice perhaps of 
onr credit for discernment, forbear to contradict 
htm in public, if it be probable that in so doinff, 
by piqueing Ilia pride we might only harden him in 
kis error? and can we reserve our counsel for some 
Store favourable season, the " mollis tempora 
fendi," when it may be communicated without 
'•fience ? If we have recommended to any one a 
'^rticular line of conduct, or have pointed out the 
|irobable mischiefs of the opposite course, and if 
our admonitions have been neglected, are we reaiiy 
hvrl when our predictions of evil are accom- 
■ftiished ? Is our love superior to envy, and 
jealousy, and emulation ? Are we acute to dis- 
cern and forward to embrace any fair apportunity 
of promoting the interests of another ; if it be in a 
line wherein we ourselves also are moving, and in 
which we think our progress has not been propor- 
I tioned to our desert ? Can we take pleasure in 
I bringing his merits into notice, and in obviating 
the prejudices which may have retarded his ad- 
vancement f If even to this extent we should be 
able to stand the scniLm-j , \eX. \x. \ie Wtiwr asked, 
how, 1(1 the case of out cncmesjio-Ms " 
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with the scripture representations of love? Are'] 
we meek under provocations, ready to forgive, and j 
apt to forget injuries? Can we, with sincerity, J 
" bless them that curse ua, do good to them thai i 
hate us, and pray for them which despitefully uU I 
us, and persecute us V Do we prove to the I 
Searcher of hearts a real spirit of forgiveness, by 1 
our forbearing not only from avenguig an injury I 
when it is in our power, but even from telling to I 
anyone how ill we have been used; and that, to<^ 1 
when we are not kept silent by a consciousaeis 1 
that we should lose credit by divulging the circum- J 
stance ? And, lastly, can we not only be content 1 
to return our enemies good for evil, (for this returoi j 
as has been remarked by one of the greatest of 
uninspired authorities,* may be prompted by pridey 
and repaid by self-complacency,} but, when they 
are successful or unsuccessful without our having 
contributed to their good or ill fortune, can we not 
only be content, but cordially rejoice in their pros' 
perity, or sympathise with their distresses ? 

These are but a few specimens of the character* J 
istic marks which might be stated, of a true predo- J 
minant benevolence : yet even these may serve to J 
convince us how far the bulk of nominal Christian^ 1 
fall short of the requisitions of scripture, even in I 
that particular which exhibits their character in 
the most favourable point of view. The truth is," j 
we do not enough call to mind the exalted tone <rf ' 
scripture morality ; and are therefore apt to value 
ourselves on the heights to which we attain, when , 
a. better acquaintance with our standard would have 
convinced us of our falling far short of the eleva- | 
tion prescribed to ua. It is in tlie ^erj w 
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the most difficult of the duties lately specified, the 
forgiveness and love of enemies, that our Saviour 
points out to our imitation the example of our 
bupreme Benefactor. Atler stating that, b; being 
kind and courteous to those who, even in the 
world's opinion, had a title to our good offices and 
^od-will, we should in vain set up a, claim to 
Christian benevolence, he emphatically adds, 
" Be ye therefore perfect, even aa your Father 
frhich is in heaven is perfect." 
_ We must here, again, resort to a topic 

which was lately touched on, that of 
theatrical amusements ; and recommend it to tlieir 
advocates to consider them in connexion with the 
duty, of which we have now been exhibiting some 
of the leading characters. 

It is an undeniable fact, for the truth of which 
ve may safely appeal to every age and nation, 
tiiat the situation of the performers, particularly 
of those of the female sex, is remarkably unfavour- 
able to the maintenance and growth of the reli- 
gious and moral principle, and, of course, highly 
dangerous to theit eternal interests. Might it 
jiot, then, be fairly asked, how far, in all who con- 
fess the truth of this position, it is consbtent with 
the sensibility of Christian benevolence, merely for 
the entertainment of an idle hour, to encourage 
the continuance of any of their fellow-creatures in 
luch a way of life, and to take a part in tempting 
any others to enter into it; how far, considering 
that, by their own concession, they are employing 
whatever they spend in tliis way, in sustaining and 
advancing the cause of vice, and consequently in 
IMwraolJng misery, tite^ aie heteiw bestowing this 
"' of their wealth in a majtiiei a.n^ee.'^Mia \a »ija 
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intention of their lioly E.nd benevolent Benefactor ? M 
how far also tliey are not in this instance the ratliei I 
criminal, from there being bo many sources of I 
innocent pleasure open to their enjoyment ''. hotf ■ 
far they are acting conformably to that golden I 
principle of doing to others as we would they fl 
should do to us ? how far they harmonize with this fl 
spirit of the apostle's affectionate declaration, thai fl 
he would deny himself for his whole life the most ^ 
innocent indulgence, nay, what might seem almort 
an absolute necessary, rather than cause his weak 
fellow Christian to otfend? or, lastly, how far tliey 
are influenced by the solemn language of our 
Saviour himself, " It must needs he that offences 
come, but wo to that man by whom the offence 
cometh ; it were better for him that a miil-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were cast into 
the depths of the sea?" Thepresent instance is, per- 
haps, another example of our taking greater con- 
cern in the temporal, tlian in the spiritual interests 
of our fellow-creatures. That man would be 
deemed, and justly deemed, of an inhuman tem- 
per, who, in Uiese days, were to seek his amuse- 
ment in the combats of gladiators and prize- 
lighters : yet CliTisliaiis appear conscious of no 
inconsistency, in finding their pleasure in specta- 
cles maintamed at the risk, at least, if not the 
ruin, of the eternal happiness ^f those who perform 
JA them! 

^^ Section VI. 

But the grand radical defect in. ftve ^fvac'oc.'sS. 
s^sttm of these aominal ChiUtVana, a'iwM fc>^'«A- 
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fulness of all the peculiar doctrines of the religion 
whicli they profess — the corruption of human na- 
ture, the atonement of the Saviour, and the sanc^ 
Wying influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Here, then, we come again to the grand dis- 
tinclion, between the religion of Christ and that of 
the bulk of nominal Christians in the present day. 
The point is of the utmost practical importance, 
and we would therefore trace it into its actual 
effects. 

This evfl pur- There are, it is to be apprehended, 
^d^^mio lU not a few, who, having been for some 
time hurried down the stream of dissi- 
pation in the indulgence of all their natural appe- 
tites, (except, perhaps, that they were restrained 
from very gross vice by a regard to character, or 
by the yet unsubdued voice of conscience ;) and 
who, having all the while thought little, or scarcely 
at all, about religion, " living," to use the empha- 
tical language of scripture, " without God in the 
world," become in some degree impressed with a 
■ense of the infinite importance of religion, A fit 
of sickness, perhaps, or the loss of some friend or 
much-loved relative, or some other stroke of ad- 
Terse fortune, damps their spirits, awakens them 
to a practical conviction of the precarious ness of 
ill human things, and turns them to seek for some 
more stable foundation of happiness than this 
'world can afford. Looking into themselves evei 
\lo little, they become sensible that they must have 
I'offended God. They resolve, accordingly, to set 
' sbout the work of reformation. Here it is that we 
shall recognize the fatal effects of the prevailing 
ignorance of the real tialMTa q^ Ci\n\%\.\a,witY, and 
the g-eneral forgetfulness o^ "As ijt^wi ■^cvit,a.\\.'«^. 
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These men wish to reform, but they know neithw 
the real nature of their distemper nor its triw. 
remedy. They are aware, indeed, that they must 
"cease to do evil, and learn to do well ;" thai, 
tliey must relinquish their habits of vice, and 
attend more or lesa to the duties of religion : butj 
having no conception of the actual malignity &t 
the disease under which they labour, or of thl). 
perfect cure which the gospel has provided for itf 
or of the manner in which that cure is to be rf» 
fected, ' 

While rank cotrupllan, tnlclng ill within, 

It often happens, therefore, but too naturally Kl 
this case, that where they do not soon desist Iro^ 
their attempt at reformation, and relapse into theil 
old habits of sin, they take up with a partial anijl 
scanty amendment, and fondly flatter themselvei 
that it is a thoroi^h change. Tliey now conceiv« 
that they have a right to take to themselves the 
comforts of Christianity. Not being able to raiw 
their practice up to their standard of right, the* 
lower their standard to their practice: they sH 
down for life contented with their present attainJ 
ments, beguiled by the complacencies of their own 
minds, and by the favourable testimony of sur? 
rounding friends; and it of^en happens, particuq- 
larly where there is any degree of strictness i^ 
formal and ceremonial observances, that tlierS 
are no people more jealous of their character foe 
religion. 

Others, perhaps, go farther than this. The 
fLread of the wrath to come has fetttiNi 6fe«^e^ ■w**^ 
tlieir hearts; and for a whWe l^ie^ aU'we -wv-Ca ■**■ 
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their might to reeiat their evil propensities, and to 
valk witliout stumbling; in the path of duty. Again 
aod again they resolve : again and again they 
break their resolutions.* All their endeavours 
are foiled, and they become more and more con- 
vinced of their own moral weakness, and of the 
ttrength of their inherent corruption. Thus 
groaning under the enslaving- power of sin, and 
experiencing the futility of the utmost efforts 
which they can use for effecting theit deliverance, 
they are tempted (sometimes, it is to be feared, 
they yield to the temptation) to give up all in 
despair, and to acquiesce under their wretched 
captivity, conceiving it impossible to break their 
chains. Sometimes, probably, it even happens 
that they are driven to seek for refuge from their 
disquietude in the suggestions of infidelity ; and to 
quiet their troublesome consciences by arguments 
which they themselves scarcely believe, at the very 
moment m which they suffer themselves to be 
lulled asleep by them. In the mean time, while 
this conflict has been going on, their walk is sad 
and comfortless, and their couch is nightly watered 
with tears. These men are pursuing the right 
object, but they mistake the way in which it is to 
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be obtained. The path in which they are now 
treading is not that which the gospel has provided 
for conducting them to true holiness, uor will 
they Jind in it any solid peace. 

Persons under these cirCuniBtances . . . . 
naturally seek for religious instruction, modem tea- 
They turn over the works of onr modern f^''^ Jj 
religionists, and, as well as they can, dafrom of 
collect the advice addressed to men in "'^'^ 
their situation ; the substauce of it is, at the best, 
of this sort : — " Be sorry indeed for your sins, and 
discontinue the practice of them, but do not make 
yourselves so uneasy, Christ died for the sins of 
the whole world. Do your utmost ; discharge 
with fidelity the duties of your stations, not 
neglecting your religious offices ; and fear not but 
that itt the end all will go well ; and that, having 
thus performed the conditions required on your 
part, you will at last obtain foi^iveness of our 
merciful Creator through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and be aided, where your own strength 
shall be insufficient, by tlie assistance of his Holy 
Spirit. Meanwhile, you cannot do better than 
r^d carefully such books of practical divinity aB 
will instruct you in the principles of a CLristiaa 
life. We are excellently furnished with works of 
this nature ; and it is by the diligent study of thenf 
that you will gradually become a proficient in the 
lessons of the gospel," 

But the holy scriptures, and with Advice gtien 
them the Church of England, call upon ""^'^^ ™2J 
those who are in the circumstances theUpiyiciip- 
above-stated, to lay afresh the whole '''™'' 
foundation of their religion. Iw cwvMK^ft^";*! 
with the scripture, that chuvcln ca\\s w^o. ■Oms(o- 
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in the first place, gratefully to adore that unde- 
served goodness wliich has awakened them £roni 
the sleep of death ; to prostrate themselvea before 
&e cross of Christ with humble penitence and 
deep self- abhorrence ; solemnly resolving to for- 
sake all their sins, but relying on the grace of God 
alone for power to keep their resolution. Thus, 
•nd thus only, she assures them that all theii 
crimes will be blotted out, and that Uiey will re- 
peive from above a new living principle of holineas. 
She produces from the word of Gud the ground 
and warrant of her counsel : " Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shall be saved." — " No 
Bian," says our blessed Saviour, " cometh unto 
the Father, but by me." — " I am the true Vine. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, escept 
it abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye 
»bide in me." — " He that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for with- 
out" (or severed from) " me ye can do nothing." 
, — " By grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God ; not of works, 
lest any man should boast ; for we are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works." 
^ireiii* ia- Let me not be thought tedious, or be 
^plininow accused of running into needless repe- 
Biuipr dii - titions, in pressing this point with so 
BioB. much earnestness. It is in fact a point 

■which can never be too much insisted on, !t is 
^e cardinal point on which the whole of Christi- 
jimity turns ; on which it is peculiarly proper in 
Jfiia place to be perfectly distinct. There have 
ieen some who have imagined that the wrath of 
jGocf was to be depiecated, oc his favour coucili- 
by austerities and ^i\M\te4, <j\ tieu. ^i-^ 
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forms aud ceremonies, and external observances. J 
But all men of enlightened understandings, who J 
acknowledg;e the moral government of God, must i 
also acknowledge, tJiat vice must oflend and virtue 
delig-ht him. In short they must, more or lesi, i 
assent to the scripture declaration, " without hcili* I 
nesa no man shall see the Lord." But the grand j 
distinction, which subsists between the true Christ \ 
tian and all other religionists, (the class of persona 1 
in particular whom it is my object to address) ib i 
concerning the nature of this holiness, and the J 
way in Kkick il is to be obtained. The views, en- j 
tertained by the latter, of the nature of holiness, 
are of all degrees of inadequateness ; and they 
conceive it ia to be obtained by their own natu« i 
ral unassisted efforts : or if they admit some vagaa i 
indistinct notion of the assistance of the Koljr 
Spirit, it is unquestionably obvious, on conversing 
with them, that tliis docs not constitute the main 
practical ground of their dependence, Bvt the 
nature of the holiness, to which the desires of the 
true Christian are directed, is no other than the 
restoration of the image of God : and as to the 
manner of acquiring it, disclaiming with indig- 
nation every idea of attaining il by his own 
strength, all his hopes of possessing it rest alto- 
gether on the Divine assurances of the operation 
of the Holy Sjiiril, in those who cordially embrace 
the gospel of Christ. He knows, therefore, that 
this holiness is not to precede his recoaciliation 
to God, and be its Cause ; but to follow it, anil 
be its Effect. That, in short, it is by faith in 
Christ only' that he is to be justified in th-: 

• Here ngnlii lei 11 he remsiked, lh»l lidth,-»\i™ (KtwiM,*.-*'^!-- 
toppmea iipcataacc, Klihoxieme al sin, tic. 
T 2 
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tight of God ; to be delivered from the condition 
of a child of wrath, and a slave of Satan : to be 
adopted info the family of God; to becoTtte an 
heir of God and a joint-heir with Christ, entitled 
to alt the privileges which belong to this high re- 
lation ; here, to the Spirit of grace, and a partial 
renewal after the image of his Creator ; here- 
after, to the more perfect possesion of the Divine 
tikeness, and an inheritance of eternal glory. 

ThB true Aad as it is in this way, that, in 
Sntci'Sfme obedience to the dictates of the gospel, 
■f uie psFu- the true Christian must originally be- 
at'ckSiOi' come possessed of the vital spirit and 
"''J' living principle of universal holinesa; 

BO, in order to grow ia grace, he must also study 
in the same school ; finding in the consideration of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, and in the 
contemplation of the life, and character, and suf- 
ferings of our blessed Saviour, the elements of all 
jH'actical wisdom, and an inexhaustible storehouse 
of instructions and motives, no otherwise to be so 
well supplied. From the neglect of these peculiar 
doctrines arise the main practical errors of the bulk 
of professed Christians. These gigantic truths, re- 
tained in view, would put to shame the littleness 
of their dwarfish morality. It would be impossi- 
tible for them to make these harmonize with their 
inadequate conceptions of the wretchedness and 
danger of our natural state, which ia represented 
in scripture as having so powerfully called forth 

I the compassion of God, that he sent his only be- 
gotten Son to rescue us. Where noiv are their low 
views of the worth of t\\e soul, when means like 
these were taken to vedeeTo '\^.^ ^\\fe\c -niyiu iWir 

inadequate conceptions o^ 'Otie «»iv cS ww, \<n 
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whicli in the divine counsels it seemed r 
that aa atonement no less costly should be made, 
than that of the blood of tlie only begotten Son of 
God t . How can they reconcile their low standard 
of Christian practice with t!ie representation of out 
being " temples of the Holy Ghost ?" Their cold 
sense of obligation, and scanty grudge'd I'eturns of 
service, with the glowing gratitude of those who, 
having been " delivered from the power of dark- 
ness, and translated into the kingdom of God'g 
dear Son," may well conceive that the labours of 
a whole hfe will be but an imperfect expression of 
their thankfulness. 

The peculiar doctrines of the gospel 
adraitt«i, the conclusions which have been now 
suggested are clear and obvious deductions of rea- 
son. But our neglect of these important truths ia 
still less pardonable, because they are distinctly 
and repeatedly applied in scripture to the very 
purposes in question, and the whole superstructura 
of Christian morals is grounded on their deep and 
ample basis. Sometimes these truths are repre* 
sented in scripture, generally, as furnishing Christ 
tians with a vigorous and ever present principle of 
universal obedience. And our slowness in learn* 
ing the lessons of heavenly wisdom is still further 
stimulated, by almost every particular Chrlstiau 
duty being occasionaUy traced to them'as to it9 
proper source. They are every where represented 
as warming the hearts of the people of God oil 
earth with continual admiration, and thankfulness^ 
and love, and joy ; as triumphing over the attack 
of the last great enemy, and as calling forth a.Ci:e%V 
in heaven the ardent etfusions oS 1.Wh u.vve,-A\wJ-'*»< 
gratilnde. 
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If then we would indeed be " filled with wisdom 
and spiritual understanding;" if we would " walk 
■worthy of the Lord, unto all well -pi easing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and iDCreaaing in the 
knowledge of God ;" here let us fix our eyes ! 
Laying " aside every weight, and the sin that does 
so easily beset us; let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
Ihe author and finisher of our faith, who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God." " 
Um or tho ^^^^ ''^*' ^^ ""^Y i^HTU the infinite 

mSijudocirinei importance of Christianity; — how little 
the "\m^- '•■ '^^" deserve to be treated in that 
aux of Chili- alight and superficial way, in which it 
^™^'^' is in these days regarded by the bulk 

of nominal Christians, who are apt to think it may 
be enough, and almost equally pleasing to God, 
to be religious in aiy way, and upon any system ; 
. — what exquisite folly it must be to risk the soul on 
euch a venture, in direct contradiction to the dic- 
tates of reason, and the express declaration of the 
word of God ! " How shall we escape, if we neg 
lect BO great salvation V 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 

Here we shall best learn the duty 
Oe duty of m and reasonableness of an absolute and 
"n™'dM™rf unconditional surrender of soul aud 
ourKivn to body to the will and service of God. 
^°*- "We are not our own; for we are 

bought with a price," and must therefore make it 
ii>ui- grand concern to " ^Qu^'j 'o^iA -with our 
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bodies and our spirits, which are God's." Should 
we be base eaough, even if we could do it witb 
safety, to make any reservea in our returns of ser- 
vice to that ^atious Saviour, who " gave up him' 
self for U3 V If we have formerly talked of comi- 
pounding by the performance of some commaods 
ibr the breath of others ; can we now bear the 
mention of a composition of duties, or of retaining 
to ourselves the right of practising little fling I 
The very suggestion of such an idea fiiU us with 
indignation and shame, if our hearts be not dead 
to every sense of gratitude. 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 

Here we find displayed, in the most Iq enrnrrii 
lively colours, tbe guilt of sin, and aJfd^i'.e^rt 
how hateful it must be to the perfect "' 'U puni< 
holiness of that Being, who is of '"'" ' 
" purer eyes than to behold iniquity." When n 
see that, rather than aiu should go unpunished, 
" God spared not his own Son," hut " was pleased 
to bruise him and put him to grief" for our aakes ( 
how vainly must impenitent sinners flatter theui* 
selves with the hope of escaping the vengeance 
of Heaven, and buoy themselves up with 1 kuow 
not what desperate dreams of the Divine be- 
nignity 1 

Here too we may anticipate the dreadful s 
ferings of that state, " where shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth;" when, rather than that w» 
should undergo them, " the Son of God " himself, 
who " thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God," consented to take upon him our degraded 
nature with all its weaWneaaea an4'v»!nxvft\V«.i\ ^» 
be "a man of sorrows," "to \i.i'lLe Wi\. >«'& ^'^^ 
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from shame and spitting," " to be wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iaiquities," 
and at length to endure the sharpness of death, 
" even the death of the cross," thai he might de- 
liver us from the " wi'ath to come," and opea the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 

In proinotiiig Here best we may learn to grow in 
Us lovo of the love of God ! The certainty of his 
pity and love towards repenting wn- 
ners, thus irrefragabiy demonstrated, chases away 
the sense of tormenting fear, and best lays tii£ 
ground in us of reciprocal alfection. And while 
we steadily contemplate this wonderful transac- 
tion, and consider in its several relations the 
amazing truth, "that God spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all;" if our 
minds be not utterly dead to every impulse of 
sensibility, the emotions of admiration, of pre- 
ference, of hope, and trust, and joy, cannot but 
spring up within us, chastened with reverential 
fear, and soilened and quickened by overflowing 
gratitude :* here we sliall bf.corae animated by an 
abiding disposition to endeavour to please our 
great Benefactor; and by a humble persuasion, 
that the weakest endeavours of this nature will 
not be despised by a Being, who has already 
proved himself so kindly affected towards us. f 
Here we cannot fail to imbibe an earnest desire of 
possessing his favour, and a conviction, founded 
on his own declarations thus unquestionably con- 

• vide chap, il 
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firmed, that the desire shall not be disappointed. 
Whenever we are conscious that we have offended 
this gracious Being, a single thought of the great 
work of redemption wilt be enough to fill us with 
compunction. We shall feel a deep concern, grief 
mingled with indignant shame, for having con.-, 
ducted ourselves so unworthily towards one who 
to us has been infinite in kindness : we shall not 
rest till we have reason to hope that he is recon-< 
ciled to us ; and we shall watch over our hearta 
and conduct in future with a renewed jealousy, 
lest we should again offend him. To those who 
are ever so little acquainted with the nature of the 
human mind, it were superfluous to remark, that 
the aflections and tempers which have been enu- 
merated are the infallible marks of the constituent 
properties of love. Let him then who would 
abound and grow in this Christian principle, bo 
mucli conversant with the great doctrines of the 
gospel. 

It is obvious, that the attentive and in promoiing 
frequent consideration of these great cb^iit""' 
doctrines, must have a still more direct 
tendency to produce and cherish in our minds thg 
principle of the love of Christ. But on this head, 
so much was said in a former chapter, as to render 
any farther observations unnecessary. 

Much also has beenalready observed roprnmotingiiie 
concerniogtheloveof ourfellow-crea- '<"' "f «"' al- 
lures, andit liasbeendistinctlyalatedto '''"■'™'""'- 
be the indispensable, and inaeed the characteristic 
duty of Clinstians. It remains, however, to he here 
farther remarked, that this grace can no where be 
cultivated witli more advantage lUan ^fCfte Itrnx ^ 
the cross. No where can our SsivvoWft i-^w^"^ 



i'dnttian to the exercise of this virtue be recollected 
itHh more effect ; " Tliis is ray coramandmeDt, thai 
ye love one another as I have loved you." No 
where can the admonition of the apostle more 
powerfully affect us ; " Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, eveii as 
God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." The 
■riew of mankind which is Iiere presented to US( as 
having been alt involved in one common niiu ; aiid 
the offer of deliverance held out to all, by the Soit 
of God's giving of himself iip to pay the price of 
©ur reconciliation, produce that sympathy towards 
our fellow-creatures, which, by the constitution ef 
Cor nature, seldom fails to result from the con- 
sciousness of an identity of interests and a simi- 
larity of fortunes. Pity for an unthinklbg world 
assists this impression. Our enmities soften and 
melt away : we are ashamed of thinking mucli pf 
the paitT/ injuries which we may have suffered, 
when we consider what the Son of God, " wlio did 
no wrong, neither was guile found in his moutli," 
patiently underwent. Our hearts become tender 
while we contemplate this signal act of loving- 
kindness. We grow desirous of imitating what we 
cannot but admire. A vigorous principle of en- 
larged and active charity springs up withiti us; 
and we go forth with alacrity, desirous of treading 
in the steps of our blessed Master, and of mani- 
festing our gratitude for his unmerited goodness, 
by bearing each others burdens, and abounding 
in the disinterested labours of benevolence. 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS 1 

fi> pmmoiiBg HewMmeeVa-a4\w«\-^(i?Vaart,and 

■w^O' , from the atud-j o^ liis t\ia.TiwAKi nib. ^aS- 
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best leainthe lessons of humility. Contemplating 
tlie work of redemption, we become more and 
more impressed with the sense of our natural dark* 
uess, and helplessness, and misery, from which il 
was requisite to ransom us at such a price; mord 
and more conscious that we are utterly unworthy 
of all the amazing condescension and love which, 
have been manifested towards us ; ashamed of the 
callousness of our tenderest sensibility, and of tha 
poor returns of our most active services. Cout 
sidcrations like these, abating out pride and redu- 
cing our opinions of ouT-se/res, naturally moderate 
out pretensions towards o(Aers, We become lesa 
disposed to exact that respect for our persons, and 
that deference for our authority, which we naturally 
covet : we less sensibly feel a slight, and less hotlif 
resent it ; we grow less irritable, less prone to m 
dissatisBed : more sot^, and meek, and courteous, 
and placable, and condescending. We are ncft 
literally required to practise the same humiliating 
submissions, to which our blessed Saviour himselF 
was not ashamed to stoop ;* but the spirit of thi 
remark applies to us, " the servant is not greatefc 
than his Lord :" and we should especially be^ 
this truth in mind, when the occasion calls upoo 
IIS to discharge some duty, or patiently to suffer aom* 
ill treatment, whereby our pride will be wounded! 
and we are likely to be in some degree degraded 
from the rank we had possessed in the world's esd> 
mation. At the same time the sacred scripturti 
assuring us, that to the powerful operations of tiib 
Holy Spirit, purchased for us by the death tX 
Christ, we must be indebted for the success of all 
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our enJeavours after improvement iii virtue ; ihe 
conviction of this truth tends to render ua diffident 
of our own powers, and to suppress the first riainga 
of vanity. Thus, while we are conducted to 
heights of virtue uo otherwise attainable, due care 
u Uken to prevent our becoming giddy from our 
elevation.* It is the scripture characteristic of tlie 
gospel system, that by it all disposition to exalt 
ourselves is excluded ; and if we really grow ia 
grace, we shall grow also in humility. 

LOOKING ONTO JESUS! 

In moiin " ^^ endured tlie cross, despising the 
» ^^i" rf shame." Wliile we steadily contem- 
2m^°pu^ P'^*^ "^i® solemn scene, that sober frame 
Juta'*tamf ***" *P'^'' ^ produced witlib us, which 
fcriiw.' ' best betits the Christian militant here 
on earth. We become impressed with 
( sense of the shortness and uncertainty of time, 
and that it behoves us to he diligent in making 
provision for eternity. In such a temper of tuind, 
the pomps and vanities of life are cast behind us 
as the baubles of children. We lose our relish for 
the frolics of gaiety, the race of ambition, or the 
grosser gratifications of voluptuousness. In the 
case even of those objects, which may more justly 
claim the attention of reasonable and immortal 
beings ; In our family arrangements, in our plans 

, of Ufe, in our schemes of business, we become, 
iwithout relinquishing the path of duty, niore mo- 
derate in pursuit, and more indifiereut about the 
'issue. Here also we learn to correct the world's 

_ ^se estimate of things, and to " look through the 
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shallowness of eartLly gmndeur ;" to venerate- 
what is truly excellent and noble, though under at 
despised and degraded forni ; and to cultivate-. 
wilhiu ourselves that true magnanimity, which caoil 
make us rise superior to the smiles or frowns ofl 
this world ; that dignified composure of aoul, which;' 
no earthly incidents can destroy or ruffle. In-p 
stead of repining at any of the little occagional; 
inconveniences we may meet with in our passage 
through life; we are almost ashamed of the mitU-> 
tiplied comforts and enjoyments of our conditioa, 
when we think of Him, who, though " the Lord of. 
glory," " had not where to lay his head." And if 
it be our lot to undergo evils of more than ordinary, 
magnitude, we are animated, under them by re-; 
fleeting, that we are hereby more conformed to ther 
example of our blessed Master ; though we musf 
ever recollect one important difierence, that thfe 
sufFerings of Christ were voluntarily borne for omiv 
benefit, and were probably far more exquisitelj^ 
agtmizing than any which we are called upon U^' 
undergo. Besides, it must be a solid support 
to us amidst all our troubles to know, that they d« 
not happen to us by chance ; that they are not 
even merely the punishment of sin ; but that they 
are tlie dispensations of a kind Providence, ana 
sent on messages of mercy, "The cup that ou» 
Father hath given us, shall we not drink it V 
— " Blessed Saviour ! by the bitterness of thy 
pains we may estimate tlie force of thy love ; 
we are sure of thy kinduess and compassion j 
tiiou wouldst not willingly call on us to suffer; 
thou hast declared unto ua, that all things shall 
finally work together for gooil lo \.\«inv fc'a.V ViNt 
tbee ; and, therefore, if thou ao otAakves.'i. SVi-wdv- 
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B come disappointment and poverty, welcome sick 

H ness and pain, welcome even shame, and contempt, 

■ and calumny. If this be a rough and thorny path. 
I it is one in which thou hast gone before us. 
I Where we see thy footsteps, we cannot repine- 
I Meanwhile, thou wilt support us with the consola- 
m tions of thy grace ; and even here thou canst more 
I tban compensate to us for any temporal sufferings, 
I by the possession of that peace which the world 

■ can neither give nor take away." 

I LOOKING i;nto jescs 1 

I m onuHin " "^^^ author and finisher of our 

■ Munea luS faith, who, for the joy that was set 

■ Saj^™"»nS I'efore him, endured the cross, de- 
I hBEVMiy - spising the shame, and is set down at 
I ''^■^'^'■-'^ the right hand of God." From the 

■ Bcene of our Saviour's weakness and degradation, 
I we follow him, in idea, into the realms of glory, 
I where " he is on the right hand of God ; angeU, 
I and principalities, and powers being made subject 

■ unto him. ' But though changed in place, yet 
I aot in nature, he is still full of sympathy and 
I love ; and, having died " to save his people from 
I tiieir sins," " he ever liveth to make intercession 
I fcr them." Cheered by this animating view, the 
I Christian's fainting spirits revive. Under the 
I heaviest burdens he feels his strength recruited ; 
m and, when all around him is dark and stormy, he 

■ can lift up an eye to heaven, radiant with hope, 
I and glistening with gratitude. At such a season, 
P no dangers can alarm, no opposition can move, no 
' ^roTOcations can irritate. He may also adopt, as 

the /angTiage of bia aoteT e-s.iAxa.'uaTL, what in the 
philosopUev was but an 'wiXc ciBiX.-, sn-i, taoB^icv 
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ij^ that it is only the garment of mortality which I 
is subject to the rents of fortune; while his spiritj 1 
dieered witli the divine support, keeps its place- I 
witliin, secure and unassailable, lie can aoraetimea- I 
almost triumph lit the stake, or on the scaffoltL 1 
and cry out, amidst tlie severest buflets of adveiC I 
sity, "Thou beatest but the case of AnaxarchuBiJll 
But it is rarely that the Christian is elevated wittjfl 
this "joy unspeakable and full of glory :" lie eveft] 
lends himself to these views with moderation and'.! 
reserve. Often, alas I emotions of another kiDd''4 
fill him with grief and confusion: and, conscious' I 
of having acted unworthy of his high calling, pep^ I 
haps of having exposed himself to the just censurtP J 
of a world ready enough to spy out his inSrJ I 
mities, he seems to himself almost " to have cruct^ J 
fied the Son of God afresh, and put him to an op^ J 
shame." But, let neither his joys intoxicate, n iSt^ 
his sorrows too much depress him. Let him stiHH 
remember that his cAi'e/ busings while on earth'^^f 
not to meditate, but to act ; that the seeds a^| 
moral corruption are apt to spring up within hiBlfl 
and that it is requisite for him to watch over Idifl 
own heart with incessant care; ihat he is to digifl 
charge with fidelity the duties of his particulbjM 
station, and to conduct himself, according to bts'^ 
measursj after the example of his blessed Mastetj J 
whose meat and drink it was to do the work of hitf I 
heavenly Father ; that he is diligently to cultivate I 
the talents with which God has entrusted him, and ' I 
assiduously to employ them in doing justice and' I 
shewing mercy, while he guards against the as-" 
saiilts of any internal enemy. In short, he is to 
demean himself, in all the common \i5siv\a o'^^ XA*;, 
like an aceounlable creature, wVio,^^ cuttfc'!^'^ 



^ce with the scripture character of ChristianE, is 
■"^waiting for the coining of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
Often, tlierefore, he questions himself, " Am ! 
ijmployiDg my time, my fortune, my bodily and 
toental powers, so as to ' render up my account 
with joy, and not with grief?' Am I 'adorning 
Ihe doctrine of God my Saviour in all thing;s ;' 
Kod proving that the servants of Christ, animated 
oy a priiiciple of filial affection, which renders 
their work a service of perfect freedom, are capable 
'Of as active and as persevering exertioos, as the 
Votaries of fame, or toe slaves of ambition, or tlte 
dnidges of avarice ?" 

'' Thus, without interruption to his labours, he 
tnay interpose occasional thoughts of things un- 
■een ; and amidst the many little intervals of busi- 
'hess, may calmly look upwards to the heavenly 
"Advocate, who is ever pleading the cause of his 

tople, and obtaining for them needful supplies of 
ice and consolation. It is these realizing views, 
lich give the Christian a relish for the worship 
tad service of the heavenly world. And if these 
blessed images, " seen but through a glass darkly," 
tan thus refresh the soul ; what must be its state, 
'^Svhen, on the morning of the resurrection, it shall 
siwake to the unclouded vision of celestial g'loryl 
'when, "to them that look for him, the Son of God 
'if^all appear a second time without sin unto salva- 
tion!" when, "sighing and sorrow being fled 
.iway ;" when doubts and fears no more disquiet- 
ing, and the painful consciousness of remaining 
'nhperfections no longer weighing down the spiril, 
lihey shall eiilar upon Uie fruition of " those joys 
which eye hath not seen, xvot cm teard, aeilhcr 
hatb it entered into the Wxl ol » 
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and aliall biiAc iliair part in that blessed antiie 
" Salvation to our God which sitteth upon t 
thraue, aad uoto the Lamb," for ever ami ever I 

ThuB, never let it be forgotten, the .„„ t„ h, 
main distinction between real Chris' bytbnpscui! 
lianity, and the system of the bulk of ^riS^miir' 
nominal Christiana, chiefly consists in camtituies i 
the different place which is assigned a™"' betwm 
in the two schemes to the peculiar "^^.u^ ' 
doctrines of the gospel. These, in the 
scheme of nominal Christians, if admitted at all, 
appear but like the stars of the firmament to the 
ordinary eye. Those splendid luminaries draw J 
Ibrth, perhaps, occasiontdly a transient expression I 
of admiration, when we behold their beauty, or ' 
hear gf their distances, magnitudes, or properties : 
now and then, too, we are led, perhaps, to muse upon 
tlieir possible uses ; but, however curious as subjects 
of speculation, after all, it must be confessed, they 
twinkle to the common observer witli a vain and 
" idle" lustre, and, except in llie dreams of the 
astrologer, have no influence on human happiness, 
or ajiy concern with tlie course and order of the 
world. But to the real Christian, on the contrary, 
THESE peculiar doctrinet constitute the centre to 
which he gravitates I the very sitn of his system I 
the soul of the world '. the origin of all that is 
excellent and lovely I the source of light, and 
life, and motion, and genial viarmlh, and plastic 
energy I Dim is the light of reason, and cold and 
comtbrtless our state, while left to her unassisted 
guidance. Even the Old Testament itself, tliougb 
a revelation from Heaven, shines but with feeble 
and scanty rays. But the blesaed wwiva ■i'i 'Ci.>a. 
gospel art' now imveiltd to our e-jci, usvi- "uie ■a-i'^ 
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called upon to bdiold and to enjoy " the liglit of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ," in the full radiance of its meridian 
flpleniluur. The words of inspiration best express 
our highly-favoured state ; " We all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory tt"^ 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord," 
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CHAPTER V. 

OM THE EXCELLBNCB OF CHRISTIANITY IN CER, 
TAIN IMPOKTANT PARTICULARS. ARGUMENT 

^ WHICH RESULTS THENCE IN PROOF OF ITS 
DIVINE ORIGIN. 



The writer of the preseot work, having' now cona^ 
pleted a faint delineation of the leading features of 
real Christianity, may be permitted to sut^pend ijt 
a few moments the farther execution of his plan^ 
for the purpose of pointing out some excellence* 
which she really possesses ; but whieh, as they aifl 
not to be found in that superficial system which lo 
uQwoithily usurps her name, appear scarcely ttt 
have attracted sufGcient notice. If he should 
seem to be deviating from the plan which he pron 
posed to himself, he would suggest as his excuse t 
that die observations which he is about to otTe^ 
will ftirnish a sti'ong argument in favour of the 
correctness of his preceding dehnedtion of Chri>* 
tianity, since she will now appear to exhibit mcn4 
clearly, than as she is usually drawn, the cha-> 
racters of her divine original. 

It holds true, indeed, in the case of Christianity, 
as in that of all the works of God, that though a 
superficial and cursory view cannoV. (^ \a ^■eitu- 
yer to us somewhat of their beauV^ -, -51A, ■«'Wivi >; 
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Vra Diore careful and accurate scrutiny we become 
■Tpetter acquainted with their properties, we become 
m flilso more deeply impressed by a. conviction of their 
l.*iixcellence. We may begin by referring to the 
I '^last chapter for an instance of the trutii of this 
I '., .coniiitencs' assertion. Therein was pointed oat 
t SH'"™" A^.! that intimate connexion, that perfect 
■ harmony, between the leading doctrines 
cJr^ST^ and tlie practical precepts of Chrisii- 

B>9- anity, which is apt to escape the atteo- 

_tion ot' the ordinary eye. 

jBoiwMn the It may not be improper also tore- 
mark, though the position be so obvious 
as almost to render the statement of it 
I ma. needless, that there is thesameclose con- 

I wsioa and perfect harmony in the leading doc- 
I trinea of Christianity among each other. it is 
I j^lf-evident, that the corruption of human nature, 
I tbat our reconciliation to God by the atonement of 
I Christ, and that the restoration of our primitive 
I dignity I'y the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
I Spirit, are all parts of one whole, united in close 
I dependence and mutual congruity. 
I gj„,^„ t^p Perhaps, however, it has not bewi 
I jmiiaBi pre- sufHciently noticed, that in the chief 
I i»h™Br^' practical precepts of Christianity, there 
I ., is the same essential agreement, the 

I same mutual dependency of one upon another. 
I Let u^ survey this fresh instance of the wbdom of 
I that system which is the only solid foundation of 
k our present or future happiness, 
I , The virtues most strongly and repeatedly en- 
I ijoined in scripture, and by our progress in which 
B we may best measure out aA'Jiw\cwftan.t in holiness. 
Ijre tlie fear and love o? Go4 awA «^ GWva.-, Nsi-it, 
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kindness, and meekness towards our fetlow-cr 
tares ; indifference to the possessions and evirnts 
of this life, iu comparison with our concern about 
eternal things ; self-denial ; and humility. 

It lias been already pointed out in many parti- 
culara, liow essentially such of these Christian 
grates as respect the Divine Being are connected 
witii lliose which have more directly for their 
objects our fellow- creatures and ourselves. Bitt 
ill the case of these two last descriptions of Chris- 
tian graces ; the more attentively we consider them 
with reference to the acknowledged principles of 
human nature, and to indisputable facts, the more 
we shall b; convinced that they afford mutual aid 
towards the acquisition of each other ; and thM 
when acquired, they all harmonize with each other 
in perfect and essential union. This truth may 
perhaps be sufficiently apparent from what has 
been already remarked ; but it may not be useless 
to dwell ou it a little more in detail. Take then 
the instances of loving-kindness and meekness 
towards others ; and observe the solid foundation 
which is laid for them in self-denial, in moderation 
as to the good things of this life, and in humility> 
The chief causes of enmity among men are, pride 
and self-importance, the high opinion which mes 
entertain of themselves, and the consequent defer- 
ence which they exact from others; the over-) 
valuation of worldly possessions and of worldl^ 
honours, and, in consequence, a too e^er compe- 
tition for them. The rough edges of one man rub 
against those of another, if the expression mRy be 
allowed ; and tlte friction is often such as ta. 
injure the works, and disturb tVe ^QSVastwR'gswi.wM 
ai'd regular motions of the socva.\ wi'4';V«\e.- 



i6¥ 'E^cttt'^l^ff^or dtiKiVf i'aWtty 
bj Cltriitiaiiity all lliese roughnesses are filed 
^OWn : every wheel rolls round Bnaootbly in the 
gerformance of ita appointed function, and ihere is 
ablhing to retard the several movements, or break 
in upon the general order. The religious syBteiti 
indeed of the bulk of nominal Christians U satisiicd 
■^th some tolerable appcarancefi of virtue i and 
^cordingly, while it recommends love and beneli- 
ceace, tt tolerates pride and vanity in many Cases ; 
it even countenances and commends the excessive 
ntluation of character ; and at least allows a man's 
ithole soul to be absorbed hi the pursuit of the 
object which be is following, be it what It raay, of 
personal or professional success. But though 
these latter qualities may, for the most part, fairly 
enough consist with a soft cKtcrior and courliv 
Ameanour, they cannot so well accord with the 
genuine internal principle of love. Some cause of 
discontent, some ground of jeabuay or of envy, will 
arise, some suspicion will corrode, some disappoitit- 
taent will sour, some slight or calumny will irritate 
gtid provoke reprisals. In the higher watlcs of life, 
iMdeed, we learn to disguise our emotions; but 
■Ucb will be the real inward feelings of the soul, 
thli they will fVequently betray themselves when 
•e are off our guard, or when we are not likely lo 
Be disparaged by the discovery. This state of the 
Kgher orders, in which men are scuffling eagerly 
' ftfr the same objects, and wearing all the while 
■HCh an appearance of sweetness and complacency, 
UAs often appeared to me to be not ill illustrated bv 
Ae image of a gaming table. TliCre, every nuin 
tt* intent only on his own pralit ; the good sdocess 
flfonewllie ill auccessoX w\m.\\M,*x\d therefore 
general state ot mini o^ \\w ■^•M'Cvffi. cT.>gi,^*v 



maybe pretty well conjectured. All this, howeyeii:,( 
does not prevent, in well-bred societtea.anestecioi^. 
of perFect gentleness and good humour. But let 
the same employment be carried on among, th^ 
lower orders, who are not so well schooled in th^; 
art of disguising their feelings ; or iu places where,; 
by gencml connivance, people are allowed to give, 
vent to their real emotions ; and every passion wiljT 
display itself, by which the " human face divine"^ 
can be distorted and deformed. For those whq, 
never have been present at so humiliating a scene,, 
the pencil of Hogartli has provided a representatioI^.. 
of It, wbieh is scarcely exaggerated ; and ihe^ 
liorrid name,* by which it is familiarly knovcV 
among its frequenters, sufficiently attests the fide-, 
lity of its resemblauce. 

Diit Christianity is not satisfied with producing^ 
merely the specious gnise of virtue. She requires, 
tlie substantial reality, which may stand the scru-' 
tiiii/.ing eye of that Being " who searches the, 
heart." Meaning therefore that the ChristiaiL 
should live and breathe in au atmosphere, qs Jt^ 
■were, of benevolence, she forbids whatever cftH; 
tciid to obstruct its difiusion, or vitiate its puritj^f;. 
It is on tills principle that emulation is forbidden ; 
for, besides that this passion almost insensibly dea, 
gcuerales into envy, and that it derives its origij^i 
chiefly from pride and a desire of self- exaltation :• 
haw can we easily love our neiglraur as ourselves^. 
if we consider bim at the same time as our rival^ 
and are intent upon surpassing him in the pursuit' 
of whatever Is tlie subject of our competition ? ', 

Christianity, again, teaches us not to eel our 

• TbeHcti, wcjUled, let It he oluEneil, wftM '^l lATWfiM^^'*™-'- 
famOIarltj, by Ibmi wlis IVeqiXEnt U. 

A? 
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iiearU on earthly possessions and earthly honours ; 
and thereby provides for our really loving, or even 
corilially forgiving, those wlio have been more suc- 
ceasfiil lliaii ourselves in the attainment of them, 
or who have even designedly timarted us in the 
pursuit. "Let the rich," says the apostle, " re- 
joice in that he is brought low." How can hewlio 
means to attempt, in any degree, to obey this pre- 
cept, be irreconcUeably hostile towards any onewbo 
may have been instrumental in liis depression t 

Christianity also teaches us not to prize human 
eBtimation at a very high rate ; and thereby pro- 
vides for the practice of her injunction, to l&*e 
from the heart those who, justly or unjustly, may 
have attacked our reputation, and wounded our 
cliaracter. She commands not the shew, but llie 



reality of meekness and gentleness ; and by tl 
taking away the aliment of an*er and 
fomeritcrs of discord, she provides for 



i of peace, and the restoration of good 
lemper among men, when it may have sustained a 
temporary interruption. 

AnathH «cei- ^^ '3 another capital excelleucc of 
j?"" "f '^^^- Christianity, that she values moral at- 
ei value b} it tajunients at a far higher rate than in- 
[han™n Tbm- tellectual acquisitions, and proposes to 
leciuai sttain- conduct her followers to the heights of 
'"'" '' virtue rather than of knowledge. On 

the contrary, most of the false religious systems 
wjiich have prevailed in the world, have pro- 
posed to reward the labour of their votary by 
dj'awing aside the veil which concealed from the 
vulgar eye their hidden mysteries, and by .intro- 
duciag him to the kvLowVed^K uf their deeper and 
more sacred docUmea. 



^M 
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This is eminently the case in the Hindoo aii^ I 
in the Mahometan religion, in that of China, arid, I 
for the most part, in the various modifications (tf'J 
ancient paganism. In systems whith proceed oik I 
this principle, it is obvious that the bulk of matf- I 
kind can never make any great proficiency. Theilv I 
was accordingly, among ttie nations of antiquit>|r^ ■ 
one system, whatever it vas, for the learned, anii I 
another for the illiterate. Many of the philosi]^ I 
pher^ spoke out, and professed to keep the loivor I 
orders in ignorance for the general good ; plainlyl I 
suggesting that the bulk of mankind was to bb ■ 
considered aa almost of an inferior species, Arii- ^ 
totle himself countenanced this opinion. An op- 
posite mode of proceeding naturally belongs to 
Cliristianity, which without distinction professes 
an eqnal regard for all human beings, and which 
was cliaracterized by her first promnlgator as* the 
messenger of "glad tidings to the poor." 

But her preference of moral to intellectual 
excellence is not to be praised, only because it is 
congenial with her general character, and suitable 
to the ends wliich she professes to have in view. 
It is the part of true wisdom to endeavour to encel 
there, where we may really attain to excellence. 
This consideration might be alone sufficient to 
direct our efforts to the acquisition of virtue rather 
than of knowledge. How limited is t!ie range of 
tlie greatest human abilities! how scanty the stores 
of the richest human knowledge ! Those who un- 
deniably have held the first rank, both for natural 
and acquired endowments, instead of thinking 
their pre-eminence a just ground of self-exaltation, 
have commonly been the mosV fov'Na.ti.Vo covXtsa 
ilmt their views were bovinde4 aTiA, \\*« ■)W*.\-n-- 
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menu moderate. Had lliey indeed been less 
candid, thi:; is a discovery which we could not 
have failed to make for ourselves. Experience 
daily furnishes us with examples of weakness, and 
shoit-eightedness, uod error, in the wisest and the 
most learned of men, which might serve to con- 
found the pride of human wisdom. 

Not so in morals. Made at first in the likenes* 
of God, and still bearing about us some fatst 
traces of our liigh original, we ate offered by our 
blessed Redeemer the means of purifying ourselves 
from our corruptions, and of once more regaining 
the image of our heavenly Father." In love, the 
compendious enpreaaion for almost ever^ virtue, in 
fortitude under all its forms, in justice, in humility, 
and in all the other graces of the Christian cha- 
racter, we are made capable of attaining to heights 
of real elevation : and were we but ^itbful in the 
use of the means of grace which we enjoy; (he 
operations of the Holy Spirit, prompting and 
aiding our diligent endeavours, would iafallibly 
crown our labours with success, and make us par- 
takers of a divine nature. The writer has himself 
known some who have been instances of the truth 
of this remark. To the memory of one,t now n 
more, may he be permitted to offer the last triM" 
of respectful friendship? His course, short t 
laborious, has at length terminated in a ) 
world; and his -luminous track still shines i 
sight, and animates the efforts, of all who knew 
him, and " marshals them the way " to heavenly 
glory. L^t me not be thought to undervalue any 
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of the ^fts of Gud, or of the fiuita of human exem 
tion : but let not these be prized beyond thea> 
proper worlh. If one of those little industnoud 
reptiles, to which we have been well sent foFiA 
lesson of diligence and foresight, were to pciM 
itself upon its strength, because it could carry offi' 
a larger grain of wheat than any other of its fellomi 
ants, should we not lau<;U at tlie vanity wltlchr 
could be bighly gratified with fiucli a contemptibly 
pre-eminence? And is it lar different to the ejnc 
of reason, when man, weak, short-sig'hted man, U: 
vain of auipassing others in knowledge, in whi^bjfc 
at beat his progresa must be so limited ; forgettinrif 
the true dignity of his nature, and the path whtcM 
would conduct him to real excellence. .(S 

The unparalleled value of the pre- j.j„|,p„„ ,j|^ 
cepta of Christianity ought not to be uis piBcOnii 
passed over altogether unnoticed in E;^i'i^„°'i 
this place, though it be needless to 
dwell on it ; since it has been often justly recogf> 
ni»ed and asserted, and has in some points beei 
ably illustrated and powerfully enforced by thf 
tuBfiterly pen of a late writer. It is by no mean 
however, the design of this Uttle work to attenij^ _ 
to trace the various excellences of Christianity)^' 
but it may not have been improper to point out ■( 
few particulars, which, in the course of uiveatii^ 
galion, have naturally fallen under our notic^ 
and hitherto perhaps may scarcely have beea^ 
enough regarded. £very such instance, it shout' 
always be remembered, is a fresh proof of Chr" 
tiauity being a revelation from God. 

It is still less, however, the intention of the 
writer to attempt to vindlcale l\iei nWrne OT\'i,>s\ 'i^ 
our holy leligion. This taaV lnaa o^vcyv Nsw.*. ^•»*-- 
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cutet) by far ublet advocates. In particulur, every 
OhrUtiiia, vitih wliatever reserves his conuaendu- 
tions must be qualified, should be forward to con- 
fess his obhgationK on this head to the author 
before alluded to; whose uncommon acuteness has 
mabled him, in a. field already so much trodden, 
t« discover arguments whieb had eluded the ob- 
KTvation of all by whom lie was preceded, and 
■whose unequalled perspicuity puts liia reader in 
complete possession of the fruits of lus sagacity. 
A«xious, however, in my little measure, to con- 
tribute to the support of this great cause, may it 
be permitted me to state one argument which iin- 
wesses my mind with particular force ? This is, 
•be great variety of the kinds of evidence which 
l^ve been adduced in proof of Christianity, and 
tbe condnnation tliereby afforded of its truth ; tlie 
ifiroof from prophecy — from miracles — from the 
character of Christ — from that of hia apostles — 
from the nature of the doctrines of Christianity— 
from the nature and excellence of her practical 
precepts — from the accordance we have lately 
pointed out between the doctrinal and practicitl 
tyslems of Christianity, whether considered each 
In itself or in tlieir mutual relation to each other — 
■ftom other species of internal evidence, afforded 
in the more abundance in proportion as the sacred 
iecords have been scrutinized with greater care— 
<h>m the accounts of contemporary or nearly con- 
■lemporary writers — from the impossibility of ac- 
Jifeunting, on any other supposition than that of 
8ie truth of Christianity, for its promulgation and 
earJ_y prevalence: these and other lines of argu- 
ment imve all been btou^Vv. 'ioraasi, !).v\A ahly 
'rg<ed by different writers, '\tv ^v*iv«^^\aiv ■as. 'feR>i 
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have struck the minds of different observers more 
or less forcibly. Now, granting that some obscutfe 
and illiterate meii, residing in a dti^tast province 
of the Roman empire, had plotted to impose i 
forgery upon the world ; though some foundatiod 
for the imposture might, and indeed must, ha.rt 
been attempted to be laid; it seerriB, at least M 
my understanding, morally irapoB-tible that so »» 
different species of proofs, and all bo strongly 
should have lent their concurrent aid, and have 
united their join( force in the establi&hineiit of tl 
falsehood. It may assist the reader in estimating^ 
the value of this argument, to consider upon hQir> 
difierent a footing, in this respect, has rested even 
other religious system, without exception, whicu 
was ever proposed to the world ; and, indeed, every 
other historical fuct, of which the truth bus b 
at all contested 



CHAPTER VI. 



I BBlEP INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHKISTIANITT IN THIS COUNTRY, WITH SOME 
OP THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO ITS 
CRITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. ITS IMPORTANCE 
To US AS A POLITICAL COMMUNITY, AN O PRAC- 
TICAL HINTS FOE WHICH THE FOREGOING 
CONSIDERATIONS GIVE O 



It maj not be altogether improper to remind tlie 
reader, that hitherto our discussion has been merely 
concerning the prevailing religious opinions of pro- 
fessed Christians : no longer confining ourselves 
to persons of this description, let us now extend 
our inquiry, and briefly investigate the general 
state of Christianity in this country. 

The tendency of religion in general to promote 
the temporal welfare of political conimiinities, is a 
fact which depends on such obvious and unde- 
niable principles, and which is so forcibly incul- 
cated by the history of all ages, that there can be 
no necessity for entering into a formal proof of 
its truth. It has indeed been maintained, not 
merely by schoolmen and divines, but by the most 
celebrated philosophers, and moralists, and poli- 
ticians of every age. 
The peculiar exceUencemftCw its^t'i. tAbo of 
Cifttt/anity, considered "\ttie'eftwi&nv\-3QS,\w\.TM.^ 
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or falsehood, bas been recognised by many writers, 
who, to say the least, were not disposed to exag- 
gerate its merits. Either or both of tliese propo-t 
sitions being admitted, the state of religion in ft 
country at any given period, not to mention ttx 
connexion with the eternal happiness of the inham 
bitants, immediately becomes a question of great- 
political importance : and in particular it must bfl;' 
material to ascertain whether religion be in mI> 
advancing or in a dechning state ; and if tlw 
latter be the case, whether there be any pra^ 
ticable means for preventing at least its farthw 
declension. 

If the representations contained in tbe pre- 
ceding chapters, of the state of Christianity amoi^ 
the bulk of professed Christians, be not very erro- 
ueous, they may well excite serious apprehension 
in tlie mind of every reader, when considered, 
merely in a political view. And this appreheiisioa 
vrould be increased, if there should appear reasoni 
to believe that, for some time past, religion hail 
been on the decline amongst us, and that it coor^ 
tinues to decline at tlie present moment. , .- 

When it is proposed, however, to p„,^„^ 
inquire mto the actual state of religion waiWeraiioii^ 
in any country, and in particular to ^^^^^^ 
compare that state with its condition y 

at any fornier period, there ia one preliminani 
observation to be made, if we would not be liabw 
to gross error. There exists, established by tad^ 
consent, in every country, what may be called i 
general standard or tone of morals, varying in th^ 
same community at different periods, and different 
at the same period in different tatita a.vii, &\\.i«s.'w"m- 
in society. Wfioevcr falls be\ow ftva aVs.wi.'iisCi 
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«nd, not unfrcqiieiitly, whoever also rises above it, 
oflendjng; against this general rule, siifiers pro- 
{XJitiooably in the g;eneral estimation. Thus a 
TCgard for character, which is commonly the go- 
verning principle among men, becomea to a cer- 
tain degree, though no farther, an incitement lo 
morality and virtue. It follows of course, that 
, where the practice does no more than come up to 
the required level, it will be no sufficient evidence 
ef the existence, much less will it furnish any just 
Measure of the force, of a real internal principle 
of religion. Christians, Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics, persons of ten thousand different sorts 
■f passions and opinions, being members at the 
■ame time of the same community, and all con- 
scious that they will be examined by this same 
■tandard, will regulate their conduct accordingly, 
Mid, with no great difference, will all adjust tbem- 
selves to the required measure. 
!■ It must also be remarked, tbat the causes which 
tend to raise or to depress this standard, commonly 
produce their effects by slow and almost insensible 
oegrecs ; and that it often continues for some time 
nearly the same, when the circumstances, by which 
it was Hxed, have materially altered. 
t It is a tnith which will hardly be contested, 
"that Christianity, whenever it has at all prevailed, 
lias raised the general standard of morals lo a 
height before unknown. Some actions, which 
among the ancients were scarcely held to be blem- 
ishes in the most excellent characters, liavc been 
justly considered by the laws of every Christian 
comraimity, as meriting the severest punishments. 
In other instances, vtiVuea ^otwetV-j tare have bc- 
cowe common; and m ^e-tUtVLW a-rosa-iv^A-iiwIi 
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i tentper has suflenetl llie ni^ed man* 
ncrs, and liuinanized the brutal lerocily prevalent 
among the most polished nations of the heathen 
world. But from what has been recently ob- 
served, it is manifest, that, so far as estemal ap< 
pearances are concerned, these effects, when once 
produced by Christianity, are produced alike in 
those who deny, and in those who admit her 
divine original ; I had almost said in those who 
reject anit those who cordially embrace the doc- 
trines of the gospel : and these effects might and 
probably would remain for a while, without any 
great apparent alteration, however her spirit might 
languish, or even her authority decline. The form 
of the temple, as was once beautifully remarked, 
may continue, when the dii tntelares have left it. 
When we are inquiring therefore into the real state 
of Christianity at any period, if we would not be 
deceived in this important investigation, it becomes 
us to be so much the more careful not to take up 
with superficial appearances. 

It may perhaps help us to ascertain _ , 
the advancing or declining state of or chriifiannr' 
Christianity in Great Britain at the ™^JS ^ ' 
present moment, and still more to dis- 
cover some of the causes by which that state has 
been produced, to employ a little time in con- 
sidering what might naturally be expected to b« 
its actual situation; what advantages or disad^ 
vantages such a religion might be expected to 
derive from the circumstances in which it has ben. 
placed among us, and from those in which it still 
continues. 

Experience warrants, and teaKwi yi%'wS\ei. «»^ 
explains the assertion, that petBecwVvo» %etv<«^!&>^ 
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t^u^ to quicken the vigour and «sten(l the prcva- 
lei)c& of tlie opiuiuns vfhich aim would eradicate. 
Kpr ttiQ peace of maokind, it Las grown at Jengtb 
M^ost into an axiom, that *'her deviliah engine 
Bfkck recoiU upon herself." Chriitianity especially 
^ always thriven under peraecutioa. Atsughk 
S^ion she has no lukewarm professors, ao ad* 
bgrcnts concerning whom it is doubtful to wfaU 
gftcty they belong. The Christian is . them n- 
qiiiiaed at every turn, that hia Master's kjagdom 
U. not of this world. When all on euih iwaWqa 
fi)ack and threatening aspect, he looks up to 
n^aven for consolation ; he learni practtcally Uy 
CQusidei himself as a pilgiim aiid stronger- , iHt> 
then cleaves to fundamentals, and OE^ouaea .w^ 
}f^ foundatioii, as at the hour of death. VihOBe 
seligion is in a state of eKtemal quiet and.praiRi 
parity, the contrary of all tliis natur^iy. UJut. 
place. The soldiers of the cjiurch miltlEint ihott' 
lorget that they are in a state of warfare. TUmM! 
ardour slackens, clieir zeal languishes, .lite K' 
colony long settled in a strange country," tliey 
B^e gradually assimilated in. features, and <le- 
meaoQur, aud language, to the native inliabitauU, 
till at Icjigth almost every vestige of pecuhvity 
dies away. 

If, in general, persecution and proaperity be 
productive respectively of these opposite ctlectii, 
tliia circumstance alone might teiwh us what expec- 
tations to form concerning the stale oi* Chrislianity 
b tills counU-y, where she has long been embodieil 
in an establishment which is intimately bleaded, 
and is generally and justly believed t» |ikv« a 
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common intereat with our civil institntiona j whiiitf 
is liberally, though by no meana too liberallW 
endowed, and, not more favoured in wealdi thm 
dignity, has been allowed "to exalt her mKrut 
fronts in courts and parliaments;" an eatsblisS^ 
ment — the offices in which are extremely mimel* 
ous, and these, not like the priesthood of theJeintf 
filled up froni a particular race, or, like that of tW 
Hindoos, held by a separate caste in entailed sa<i4 
cession ; but supplied from every class, and brancH^ 
ing by its widely extended ramifications into almo^ 
every individual family in the community ; aft 
establishment, of which the ministers are not, likV 
the Roman Catholic clergy, debarred from fbrmm*' 
matrimonial ties, but are allowed to unite thenW 
selves, and multiply tiieir holdings to the generti' 
mass of the community by the close bonds of 
famSy connexion ; not like some of the severer ofl 
the religious orders, immured in colleges and mo*'' 
nasteriea, but, both by law and custom, permitted' 
to mix without restraint in all tbe intercourses dP 



society. 

Such being the circumstances of the pastors o^ 
the church, let the community in general be sup^' 
posed to have been for some time m a rapidly itfli!' 
proving state of commercial prosperity ; let it alw* 
be supposed to have been making no unequal pro« 
gress in all those arts, and sciences, and literarff 
productions, which have ever been the growth of 'S'' 
polished age, and are the sure marks of a hi^htf ' 
finished condition of society. It is not difficult tif' 
anticipate the effects likely to be produced on vilai 
religion, Ijoth in the clergy and the laity, by such' 
a state of external prospeiity as tvas, Nieaiv 'mm^*-*' 
to them respectively. And l\\eae efietAa >«wi»i.\*i 
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infallibly furdiereU, wliere the country in question 
should ctLJoy a free conBtiLntion of government. 
We fomierly had occasion to (jHOte the remark of 
accurate obsen'er of the stage of human lit, 
t a much looser system of morals coiumonly 
prevails ia the Li°;Iier, than in tlie middling and 
lower orders of society. Now, in crery couutrv, 
of which the middling classes are daily growibg in 
health and consequence, by the success of their 
commercial speculations; and, most of all, in a 
country having such a constitution as our own. 
where the acquisition of riches is the possession 
also of rank and power ; with the comforts and 
lefiDementB, the vices also of the higher orders are 
continually descending, and a mischievous imi- 
fbrmity of sentimeDts, and manners, and moraU, 
gradually diffuses itself throughout tJie whole 
community. The multiplication of ^reat cities 
also, and, above all, the habit, ever iucreasing 
with the increasing wealth of the country, of 
frequenting a splendid and luKurious metropolis, 
Would powerfully tend to accelerate the .discon- 
tinuance of the religious halrits of a purer age, and 
to accomplish the substitution of a more relaxed 
morality. And it must even be confessed, that 
ihe commercial spirit, much as we are indebted lo 
is not naturally favourable to the maintenance 

I of the religious principle in a vigorous and livelj 

*Mate. 

In times like these, therefore, the strict precepts 

'^tnd self-denying habits of Christianity naturally 
' " 'e into disuse; and, even among the better sort 
of Christians, are likely to be softened, so far at 
feast as to be rendered Vesa a.hliorrent from the 

general disposition to i:ii\a.Y.B.Uott waA. "xai-iv^nxw.. 
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In Buch prosj>eroua circumstances, men, in truth,: 
are apt to tliink very little about relig;ion. Chri»- 
tianity, therefore, seldom occupying the attentiotf ' 
of the bulk of nominal ChtUtianB, and being" "" 
scarcely at al! the object of their study, we ahoalS 
expect, of course, to find them extremely unao* 
quainted with its tenets. Those doctrines and 
principles indeed, which it contains in > 
with the law of the land, or which are sanctioned 
by the general standard of morals fonnerly dtO 
scribed, being brought into continual notice andfl 
mention by the common occurrences of life, i " * 
continue to be recognised. But what- ^^^ 
ever she contains peculiar to herself, «wcii 
and which should not be habitually ai^i 
brought into recollection by the inci- '""« " 
dents of every day, might ba expected '"*' 
to be less and less thought of. tilt at length ijl^jl 
should be almost wholly forgotten. SliU morf' 
might this be naturally expected to become tbi 
case, if the peculiarities in question should i "' 
from their very natnre, at war with pride, a 
lusury, and worldly-mindedness, the too genera 
concomitants of rapidly increasing wealth : aM 
this would particularly happen among the laiijr« 
if the circumstance of their having been at ar*^ 
time abused to purposes of hypocrisy or fanaticisi 
should have prompted even some of the letter din 
posed of the clergy, perhaps from well-in ten tionM 
though erroneous motives, to bring them fotwarq 
less frequently in their discourses on religlor 

When so many should thus have been Btrayinjp" 
out of the right path, some bold reformer mighty 
from lime to time, be like\y lo aVv'se, wW *^^5•-■^itl 
noc unjustly charge thein will\ vWvc ieNViWiw-, 
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but, though right perliaps in the main, yet deviating 
liimaelf also in an opposite direction, and creating 
disgust by his violence, or vulgarity, or absurdities, 
beinight fail, except in a few instances, to produce 
ihe effect of recalling them from their wanderings. 
Still, however, the divine original of Christia- 
nity would not be professedly disavowed ; partly 
from a real, and more commonly from a political, 
deference for the established faiUi, but most of all, 
from the bulk of mankind being not yet prepared, 
as it were, to throw away the scabbara, and to 
venture their eternal happiness on the issue of iu 
&]sehood. Some bolder spirits, indeed, might be 
expected to despise tlie cautious moderation ot 
these timid reasoners, and to pronounce decisively, 
that the bible was a forgery : while the generaLty, 
professing to believe it genuine, should, less con- 
Mstently, be satisfied with remaining ignorant of 
jts contents ; and, when pressed, should discover 
themselves by no means to believe many of the 
most important particulars contained in it. 

When, by the operation of causes like these, 
any country has at length grown into the condi- 
tion which has been here stated ; it is but too 
obvious, that, in the bulk of the comcnumty, reli- 
G^n, already sunk very low, must be hastening' 
cut to her entire dissolution. Causes, energetic 
and active, likethese, though accidental hinderaacea 
tttSkj occasionally thwart their operation, will not 
U once become sluggish and unproductive. Their 
ii^ffect is sure ; and the time is fast approaching, 
Ivhen Christianity will be almost as openly dis- 
avowed in the language, as in, fact, it is already 
supposed to have disap^ea.tcitom'ivftt'sivduct of 
men ; when infideVit -j wW \k, Ve\i, \«i \«, ^ 
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necessary appemlage of a man of fasliion ; and lb 
believe wili be deemed the indication of a feeWe 
mind, and a contracted imderatanding, \ 

Sortiething like wliat have been here premisdd 
are the conjectures which we should naturajly b'e ■ 
led to form, concerning the state of Christianity 
in this country, and its probable issue, from coWp- 
sideling^ !ier own nature, and the peculiar circiirtL' 
stances in which she lias been placed. That het' 
real condition differs not much from the result (^ 
this reaeoning from probability, must, with what^ 
ever regret, be confessed by all who take a carefUl 
and impartial survey of the actual situation <3(' 
things among us. But our hypothetical delinei 
ation, if just, will have approved itself to thfe 
reader's conviction, as we nave gone along, by 
suggesting its archetypes; and we may therefore 
be spared the painful and invidious task of point'- 
ing out in detail the several particulars whereii 
our statements are justiiied by facts. Everywheri 
we may actually trace the effects of increasing- 
wealth and luiury, in banishing one by one the 
habits, and new-modelling the phraseology, of 
stricter times; and in diffusing throughout thfe 
middle ranks those relaxed morals and dissipate! 
manners which were formerly confined to th*' 
higher classes of society. We meet, indeed, witft 
more refinement, and more generally with thoSQ 
amiable courtesies which are its proper fruiti^' 
those vices also have become less frequent, which 
oatUTfllly infest the darkness of a ruder and lent 
polished age, and which recede on the approach 
of light and civilization. 
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But with these grossneesea, ReligtOQ, on the otfier 
h&nd, has also decliDed ; God is forg;otteR ; hti 
[iroviHeiice is exploded ; his hand is lifted up, but 
we see it not : he multiplies our comforts, but we 
arenot gntteCul; he visits lis with chastisements, but 
we are not contrite. The portion of the week set 
apart to the service of religion we give up, withoat 
reluctance, to vanity and dissipation. And it 
is much if, on the periodical return of a day of 
national humiliation, having availed ourselves afthe 
certainty of an interval from public business, bo 
secure a meeting' for convivial purposes; we do 
not insult the Majesty of heaven by feasting and 
jollity, and thus deliberately disclaim our being 
included in the solemn services of this season of 
penitence and recollection. 

But when there is not this open and shamelest 
disavowal of religion, few traces of it are to be 
found. Improving in almost every otlier branch 
of knowledge, we have become less and less ac- 
quainted with Christianity. The preceding chap- 
ters have pointed out, among those who believe 
themselves to be orthodox Christians, a deplorable 
ignorance of the religion they profess, an utier 
forgetfulness of the peculiar doctrines by which it 
is characterized, a disposition to regard it as a 
mere system of ethics, and, what might seem an 
inconsistency, at the same time a most inader]nate 
idea of the nature and strictness of its practical 
ctaiiUaniiy principles. This declension of Chris- 

rvduood lo » *\ . r- . ^ *» ■ - 

■TBiem or tianity into a mere system ot ethics, 
HPm'imign- ""^y P^'i'tly b^ accounted for, as has 
•dwiiichTuu been lately suggested, by considering 
^"J?^" thecotrupt»onoUM^i''4totc,whalChris- 
Oachg tbu tianity U, and m 'nVw. c - 
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slie has bean plaoed in this country. But ft 
lias also been considern.bly promoted by odA peoni- 
liar cauae, on which, for many reasons, it may not 
be improper to dwell a little more particularly. 

Christianity in its beat days (for the credit of 
our representations let this be lemembered, by 
those who object to our atateraent as aUstere and 
contracted) was such aa it has been delineated in 
tlie present work. This was the relig^n of the 
most eminent reformers, of those bright ornaments 
of our country who suffered martyrdom under 
Queen Mary; of their successors in the time of 
Elizabeth; in short, of all the pillars of our 
Protestant church; of many of its highest digni- 
taries ; of Davenant, of Jewell, of Hall, of Rey>- 
noids, of Beveridge, of Hooker, of Andrews, of 
Smith, of Leighton, of Usher, of Hopkins, of Bax- 
tef,*and of many others of scarcely inferior nota. 
In their pages, the peculiar doctrines of Chriatia " 

! every where visible ; and on 
solid basis of these doctrinal truths were laid tli^ J 
foundations of a superstructure of morals propoorJ 
tionably broad and exalted. Of this iact UiatM 
writings still extant are a decisive proof; asC.| 
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they who may want feisure, or opportunitv, ot 
inciination, for the perusal of Uiese valuftbiir re- 
cords, may satisfy themselves of the Veuih of the 
assertion, that, such as we have stated it, was the 
Christianity of those times, by conaulting our 
articles and homilies, or even by carefully exam- 
ining' our excellent liturgy. But front that l^i- 
deacy to deterioration, lately noticed, these great 
fundamental truths began U) be somewhat les^ 

{irominent in the compositions of many of the 
eading divines before the time of Uie civil wars. 
During that period, however, the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity were grievously abused by 
many of tlie sectaries, who were foremost in the 
commotions of those unhappy days ; who, while 
they talked copiously of the free grace of Christ, 
and the operations of the Holy Spirit, were by their 
lives an open scandal to the name of Christian.* 



-n orgr^at Frnd^tioii) dnpTlevi of TfTls^an, 
: and thmgb the mltiiigi el Ihi puilDui 

muJUpllcd dlv^Biims sod lubillviiioni^ yc 
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Towards the close of the last century, th« 
divines of the established church (whether it arou 
frwm the obscurity of their own views, or from « 
strong impression of former abuses, and of thfl 
evils which had resulted from them) began to rutf 
into a, difierent error. They professed to make it 
their chief object to inculcate the moral and praci 
tical proceptB of Christianity, which they conceive^ 
to have 'been before too much neglected 
without sufficiently maintaining, often even 
out justly laying the grand foundation, of a aioi 
ner's acceptance with God ; ot pointing out ho* 
the practical precepts of Christianity grow ooi 
of her peculiar doctrines, and are inseparabJ*. 
connected with ihem.* By this fatal error, th& 
very genins and essential nature of Christianitfi 
imperceptibly underwent a changie. She ai 
longer retained her peculiar characters, or pn*^ 
duced that appropriate frame of spirit by which 
her followers had been characterized : Facilj^. 
descensus. The example thus set was followed 
during the present century, and its efFect waik 
aided by various causes already pointed out. Mi 
addition to these, it may be proper to mentio* 
as a cause of powerful operation, that for tlH 
last fifty years the press has teemed with moral 
essays, many of them published periodically, and 
most extensively circulated ; which, being coa- 

iwn Ttdunn of Si^rmims, one on Rcgencnllon, the oflwr cm lb> Pnw 
and Cn&a nt CbrlAt. Uoy tliu writer be pertoittfld to erabrAH ttdi 
oppoituniiy ot [E«iinintndlng Iho volnniBt, pnbUihsfl »pimilelj. gf 
ScnDcnu, by ths lale Di. Wltbcnpson, PmldtDI or IhE Collete at faw 
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nidered either as works of mere entertainment, or, 
bi whicli at least entertainment was to b& blended 
nrith instruction, rather than as religious pieces, 
■■ere kept free from whatever might give them 
Bbe air of sermons, or cause them to wear an 
li|S>pearance of seriousness, inconsistent with the 
ft|aea of relaxation. But in this way the fatal 
p^abit of considering Christian morals as distinct 
pjrom Christian doctrines, insensibly gainedstreoglh. 
kDius the peculiar doctrines of Christianity went 
■Vore and more out of sig^t ; and, as might natu- 
n^ly Jiave been expected, the moral system il- 
Kf^lf also began to wither and decay, being robbed 
Kef that which should have supplied it with life 
maad nutriment. At length, in our own days, these 
B peculiar doctrines have almost altogether vanished 
Bfinm the view. Even in many sermons, scarcely 
hany traces of them are to be found. 
». But the degree of neglect into which they art 
U^IIy fallen may perhaps be rendered stilt morit 
MBanifest by appealing to another Criterion, There 
^M a certain class of publications, of which it is 
Ejlie object to give us exact delineations of life 
MHid manners ; and when these arc written by 
Mwthors of accurate observation and deep know- 
H^o^ of human nature, (and many such there 
Bkave been in our times,) they furnish a more 
Wjuthful picture, than can be obtained in any 
Rther way, of the prevalent opinions and feelings 
Hn mankmd. It must be obvious that novels 
Bkre here alluded to. A careful perusal of the 
^Bost celebrated of these pieces would furnish a 
Btrong confirmation of the apprehension, siiggestud 
Hppin olhei coti»deta.tioa&, concerning the very 



low state of religion in this country ; but tliey 1 
would still more -strikingly Illustrate the truth of 9 
the remark, that the grand peculiarities of Chris- j 
tianity are almost vanished from the view. In a j 
sermon, although throughout the whole of it there fl 
may have been no traces of these peculiarities, . j 
either directly or indirectly, the preacher closei ■ 
with an ordinary form ; which if one were to I 
assert that they were absolutely omitted, would "M 
immediately be alleged ia contradiction of th«S 
assertion, and may just serve to protect them front W 
falling into entire oblivion. But in novels, the 1 
writer is not so tied down. In these, people offl 
religion, and clergymen too, are placed in all poS" V 
stble situations, and the sentiments and language J 
deemed suitable to the occasion are assigned taV 
them. They are introduced instructing, reprovingjB 
counselling, comforting. It is ofCen the author'tJI 
intention to represent them in a favourable point V 
of view, and accordingly he makes them as well'4 
informed, and as good Christians, as he know»^^ 
how. They are painted amiable, benevolent, anA4 
forgiving ; but it is not too much to say, that ifw 
all the peculiarities of Christianity had never et^J 
isted, or had been proved to be false, the circuni^^ 
stance would scarcely create the necessity of aWV 
tering a single syllable in any of the most cele-jj 
brated of these performances. It is striking tSM 
observe the difference which there lain this respedM 
in similar works of Mahometan authors, whereiffj 
the characters, which they mean to represent iu £m 
favourable light, are drawn vastly more obscrvauCfl 
of tlie peculiarities of their religion.* ^t 
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n- bid It lias aUo been amelancholy prO| 
™-"™j ""^t''^ "^^ t**^ ^''"* ^ which we 
'( ciiiii- progressive, that many of the i 
eminent of the literati of modem ti 
been professed unbelievers ; and that olh 
'pf them have discovered such lukewarnine 
the cause of Christ, as to treat witK especiul 
will, and attention, and respect, those men, wtio, 
by their avowed publications, were openly assail- 
ing-, or insidiously underminiag, the very, founda- 
tions of tlie Christian hope ; considering themselves 
as more closely united to them by literature, than 
severed from them by the widest religious dif- 
ferences.* Can it then occasion surprise, thai, 
under all these ciicuinstances, one of the roost 
acute and most forv^ard of the professed unbe- 
lieversf should appear to anticipate, as at no 
great distance, the more complete triumph of his 




ledglag ottha nulh. 
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Sceptical principles; and llmt another author of 
distinguished namB* not so openly professing those 
infidel opinions, should declare of Uie writer ahove 
alluded to, whose great abilities had been system- 
atically prostituted to the open attack, of every 
principle of religion, both natural and revealed, 
" that he had always considered him, both in his 
life-time and since his death, as approaching tf 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuoilB 
man, as perhaps the nature of human frailty witf 
permit ?" 

Can there then be a doubt, whither tends tbl 
path in which we are travelling, and whither at 
lengtli it must conduct ua ? If any should hegi>J 
tate, let them take a iessou from experience. lu 
a Deis;hbouriDg country several of the same causer 
have been in action ; and they have at lengAf 
produced their fall effect. Manners corrupted,' 
morals depraved, dissipation predominant, aboTtf 
all, religion discredited and infidelity grown inW 
repute and fashion, t terminated in the public dis^ 
avowal of every religious principle, which I 
been used to attract the veneration of mankiudA 
The representatives of a whole nation publicly wit-s 
nesaiog, not only witliout horror, hut, to say thS. 
least, without disapprobation, an open unqualifieO^ 
denial of the very existence of God ; and at lengtln; ■ 
as a body, withdrawing their allegiance from ths 
Ittjesty of heaven. 
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objectii.n iii« There are not few, perhaps, who 
iiie Buihor** may have witnessed with apprehen- 
!irici!°ana u'lti sion, and may be ready to confess 
if ii weio to with pain, the gradual declension of 
HoriiiwuMuM religion; but who at the same time 
"" ™' may conceive that the writer of this 

tract is disposed to carry things too far. They 
[nay even allege, that the degree of religion for 
which lie contends is inconsistent with the ordinary 
business of life, and with the well-being of society: 
that if it were generally to prevail, people would 
be wholly engrossed by religion, and all their time 
occupied by prayer and preaching. Men not 
being siifliciently interested in the pursuit of tem- 
poral objects, agriculture and commerce would 
decline, the arts would languish, the very dutiN 
of common life would be neglected; and, in short, 
the whole machine of civil society would be ob- 
structed, and speedily stopped. An opening for 
this charge is given by an ingenious writer* alluded 
to in an early period of our work ; and is even 
someu4iat countenanced by an author sinoe referred 
to, from whom such a sentiment justly excites 
more surprise, t 

The charge ro- In reply to this objection, it 
'"'"'■ be urged, that though we should 

it for a moment to be in a considerable di 
well founded, yel this admission would not 
the conclusion intended to be drawn from i 
question would still remain, whether our repre- 
sentation of what Christianity requires, be agree- 
able to the word of God ? For if it be, surely it 
oJiist be confessed to be a matter of small accoi "~ 
to sacrifice a little woMX's tom^wV utai -^Tft^i 



accou^^H 
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ir existence in this 
1 of eternal glory, i 
the enjoyment of tliose pleasures whicli are 
God's right hand for evermore ! rt might be addecl | 
also, that our blesaed Saviour had fairly declaredjj 1 
that it would often be required of Christians t 
make such a sacrifice ; and had forewarned tW) , 
that, in order to be able to do it with cheerfulne«< | 
whenever the occasion should aiTive, we i 
habitually ait loose to all worldly possessions ami | 
enjoyments. And it might further be remarked,* 
that though it were even admitted, that the geiterai 1 
prevalence of vital Christianity should somewhat \ 
interfere with the views of national wealth and i 
ag^andisement ; yet that there is too much reasoQ A 
to believe that, do all we cant this general prevaK I 
lence needs not to be apprehended, or, to speak j 
more justly, could not be hoped for. But indeed 
the objection on which we have now been c 
menting, is not only groundless, but the i 
contrary to it is the truth. If Christianity, s 
as we have represented it, were generally to pret 1 
vail ; the wOrld, from being such as it is, woulil 1 
become a scene of general peace and prosperity! I 
and ibating the chances and calamities " whietl 1 
flesh is inseparably heir to," would wear om^ 
unwearied face of complacency and joy. • 

On the first promulgation of Christianity, it il 
true, some of lier early converts seem to have beed . 
in danger of so far mistaking the genius of the 
new religion, as to imagine that m future they 
were to be discharged from an active attendance 
on their secular affairs. But the apostle most 
pointedly guarded them againsV fto ^\cft* ^w. s"'*'' ■ 
aud expteasly and repeatodl^ enjomeA. >Xve-w. 



perform the particular duties of their several sta- 
tions with increased alacrity and fidelity, that tliey 
might thereby do credit lo their Christian pro- 
fession. This he did at the same time that he 
prescribed to them that predouioant love of God 
and o! Christ, tiiat heaveDly-mindedness, tlial 
comparative indifference to the things of tliis 
world, tliat earnest endeavour after growth ia 
grace and perfection in holiness, which have 
already been stated as the essential characteristics 
of real Christianity. It cannot therefore be sup- 
posed by any who allow to the apostle even the 
claim of a consistent instructor, much less by any 
who admit his divine authority, that these latter 
precepts are incompatible with the former. Let 
it be remembered, that the grand characteristic 
mark of the true Christian, which lias been in- 
sisted on, is his deiiring to please God in all hi> 
lughts, and words, and actions, to taJte the re- 

^Utealed word to be the rule of his belief and prat- 
" let his light shine before men;" and ia 
ill things to adorn the doctrine which he pro- 
ftsses. No calling is proscribed, no pursuit is 

_p>rbidden, no science or art, no pleasure is dis- 
flllowed, which is reconcilcable with tliis principle. 
It must indeed be confessed that Chrbtianity 
would not favour that vehement and inordinate 
ardour in the pursuit of temporal objects, wliich 
tends to the acquisition of immense wealth, 01^ 
widely spread renown ; nor is it calculated to g 
tify the extravagant views of those mistaken | 
ticians, the chief object of whose admlratj 
and the main scope of whose endeavours for tJ 
countvy, are, cxtcniVed douuuioat and comnt^j 
Mff power, and uama^iei aSSiiiea-Cft, ^■iSMa. "C 
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those more solid advantages of peace, and comfort, 
and security. These men would barter comfort 
for greatness. In their vain reveries they forget 
that a nation consists of individual, and that true I 
national prospenty is no other than the multipliJ 
cation of particular happiness. 

But in fact, so far is it from being ^^ 
true that the prevalence of real reli- ue, i 
gion would produce a stagnation in ^^^ 
life, that a man, whatever might be '»ie 
hia employment or pursuit, would be ' 

furnished with a new motive to prosecute it w 
alacrity, a motive far more constant and vigorotri 
than any human prospects can supply : at t' 
same time, his solicitude being not so much 1 
succeed in whatever lie might be engaged ii . 
act from a pure principle, and leave tlie event U 
God; he would not be liable to the same " 
poiatments, as men who arc active and laborioiH 
from a desire of worldly gain or of human estim*' 
tion. Thus he would possess the true secret of a?' 
life at the same time useful and happy. Follow- 
ing peace also with all men, and looking upon 
them as members of the same family, etititled not 
only to the debts of justice, but to tlie less definite. 
and more liberal claims of fraternal kindnes! 
he would naturally l>e respected and beloved I 
others, and be in himself tree from the annoyanc<| 
of those bad passions, by which they who i 
actuated by worldly principles are so conimontj 
corroded. If any country were indeed filled v..^ 
men, each thus diligently discharging the dutiei 
of Ills own station without breaking in upon tlie 
rights of others, but on the conliacj en&ii'a."'o»i™^^- 
so /hr as he might be able, to forwMA ft\fc« ^^e-s*. 
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and promote their happineaa ; all would be aclive 
and harmonioiis in tlie goojlly frame of hutiian 
Bociely. There would be no jarrings, no discord. 
The whole madiine of civil life would work with- 
out obalriiction or disorder, and the course o( its 
movements would be like tlie harniony of Uie 
Bpheres. 

Such would be the happy state of a truly Chris- 
tian nation within itself. Nor would its conditiou 
with regard to foreign countries form a contrast to 
this its internal comfort. Such a community, on 
(he contrary, peaceful at Iwme, would be respected 
find beloved abroad. General integrity in all iti 
dealings would inspire universal confidence; dif- 
ferences between nations commonly arise from 
mutual injuries, and still more from mutual iea- 
iousy and distrust. Of the former there would be 
Oo longer any ^und for complaint ; the Intter 
Uroutd find notliing to attach upon. But if, in 
■pite of all its justice and forbearance, tlie violence 
f)t some neighbouring state should force it to resist 
an unprovoked attack, (for hostilities strictly de- 
fensive are those only in which it would be en- 
gaged,) its domestic union would double its no- 
tional force; wliile the consciousness of a good 
'cause, and of the general favour of Heaven, would 
'invigorate its arm, and inspirit its efforts. 
VHWon, Hiat It is indeed the position of an 
'to«i£*i?''ii'- 'i'"^''or> to whom we have liad fre- 
''Moiiiin, u^ quent occasion to refer, and whuE« 
,>oKd. i^^g ^^ paradox has not seldom led 

'lira into error, that true Christianity is an enemy 
'to patriotism. If by patriotism is meant that mis- 
cA;evous and dommtenw^ o;iisi\\,-5 ^^\cli renders 
!ii ardent to promote, tiwX, 'i\'i\\6.'^'si™«a,\i'iA.'t«i 
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aggrandifiement of their own country, by the op- 
pression and conquest of every other ; to such 
patriotism, so generally applauded in the heathen 
world, that religion must indeed be an enemy^ 
whose foundation is Justice, and whose compen- 
dious character is " peace— and good-will towards 
men." But if by patriotbm he understood that 
quality which, without shutting up our philar 
thropy within the narrow bounds of a single kingw 
dom, yet attaches us in particular to the country 
to which we belong ; of this true patriotisni Chris- 
tianity is the most copious source, and the surest 
preservative. The contrary opinion can indeed 
only have arisen from not considering the fulnest 
and uuiversality of our Saviour's precepts. Not 
like the puny productions of hunian workmanship;] 
which at the best con commonly serve but tha 
particular purpose that they are specially designei 
to answer ; the moral, as well as the physical; 
principles of the great Author of all things atv 
capable of being applied at once to ten thousaoA 
different uses ; Uius, amidst infinite complicatioily 
preserving a grand simplicity, and therein bearia# 
the unambiguous stamp of their divine originab 
Thus, to specify one out of the numberless ta^ 
stances which might be adduced ; the principle of 
gravitation, wliile it is subservient to all the mel|> 
chanical purposes of common life, keeps at th« 
same time the stars in their courses, and sustaini 
the harmony of worlds. 

Thus also in the case before us : society consist! 
of a numbec of different circles of various magni- ^ 
tildes and uses ; aud that circumstance, wlicrei.(i. 
the principle of patriotism chveft'j ccit\%\s.\»,'«V.c^'i>-"i^ 
l/ie i/u(j' of pairiotism is beat ^iwK.'us.efi.-. •»>^ *■"*■ 
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happiest effects to the general weal produced, ' 
thut it should be the desire and aim of every 
vidual to fill well his own proper circle, as a part 
and member of the whole, with a view to the pro- 
duction of general happiness. This our Saviour 
enjoined when he prescribed the duty of universal 
love, which is but another term for the most ex- 
alted patriotism. Benevolence, indeed, when not 
originating from religion, dispenses but from a 
■canty and precarious fund ; and, therefore, if it 
be liberal in thecaseof someobjectB, it is generally 
feund to be contracted towards others. Men, 
who, acting from worldly principles, make the 
greatest stir about general philanthropy or zealous 
patriotism, are often very deficient in their conduct 
in domestic life ; and very neglectful of the oppor- 
tunities, fully within their reach, of promoting the 
comfort of those with whom they are immediately 
connected. But true Christian benevolence is 
always occupied in producing happiness to tlie 
almost of its power, and according to the extent 
of its sphere, be it larger or more limited ; it con- 
tractB itself to the measure of the smallest; it can 
expand itself to the amplitude of the largest. It 
resembles majestic rivers, which are poured from 
an unfailing and abundant source. Silent and 
peaceful in their outset, they begin with dispensing 
beauty and comfort to every cottage by which they 
pass. In their further progress they fertilise pro- 
vinces and enrich kingdoms. At length they pour 
themselves into the ocean ; where, changing their 
names but not their nature, they visit distant 
nations and other hemispheres, and spread 
throughout the woili tlie ex^TOxs^'oA.fe'!,? tUcir 
/*eijeficeiice. 
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It must be confessed, timt many of tlie good 
effects, of which religion is productive to political 
Bocieties, would be produced even by a false reli- 
gion, which aliould prescribe good morals, and 
should be able to enforce its precepts by sufficient 
sanctions. Of this nature are those etfects which 
depend on our calling in the aid of a Being who 
sees the heart, in order to assist tlie weakness, and 
in various ways to supply the inherent dei'ects, of 
all human jurisprudence. But the superior esceU 
lence of Christianity, in this respect, must be aoi 
knt'-wledged, both in the superiority of her moral 
code, and in the powerful motives and efficaciout 
means which she furnishes for enabling us to prao« 
tise it ; and, in the tendency of her doctrines td 
provide foe the observance of her precepts, by pro- 
ducing tempers of mind which correspond witii 
them. 

But, more than all this : it has not perhaps beea 
enough remarked, that true Christianity, from her 
essential nature, appears peculiarly and powerfully 
adapted to promote the preservation and healtm 
fulness of political coramunitiea. What is in truth 
their grand malady ? The answer is short ; Selft 
ishness. This is that young disease received at 
the moment of their birth, " which grows with theif 
growth, and strengthens with their strength ;" and 
through which they at length expire, if not cut off 
prematurely by some external shock or intestine 
convulsion. 

The disease of selfishness, indeed, assumes dif- 
ferent forms in the different classes of society. In 
the great and the wealthy, it displays itself in 
luxury, in pomp, and parade •, ^aA. \& ^i^. *=». 
t/irohtiea of a sickly and de^ta-veA. *v\aa©sis.-'««^- 
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which seeks in vain its own gratitication, and is 
dead to the generous and unergetic pursuits of an 
enlarged heart, in the loner orders, when not 
motionless under the weight of a superincumbent 
despotism, it manifests itself in pride, a.nd its natu- 
ral otfspring, ijiBuhordination in all its modes. But 
though the eiternal effects may vary, the interna) 
principle is the same ; a disposition in each indi- 
vidual to make self the grand centre and end of 
his desires and enjoyments ; to over-rate his own 
merits and importance, and of course to magnify 
hU claims on others, and, in return, to under-rate 
theirs on him ; a disposition to under-valne the 
advantages, and over-state the disadvantages, of 
his condition in life. Thence spring rapacity, and 
venality, and sensuality. Thence imperious no- 
bles, and factious leaders ; and an unruly com- 
monality, bearing with difficulty the inconveniences 
of a lower station, and imputing to the nature or 
administration of their government, the evils which 
necessarily flow from the very constitution of our 
■pecies, or which perhaps are chiefly the result of 
their own vices and follies. The opposite to self- 
ishness is public spirit ; which may be termed, not 
unjustly, the grand principle of political vitality, 
the very life's breath of states, which tends to keep 
them active and vigorous, and to carry them to 
greatness and glory. 

The tendency of public spirit, and the opposite 
tendency of selfishness, have not escaped the 
observation of the founders of states, or of the 
writers on government ; and various expedients 
have been resorted to and extolled, for cherishing 
wtbe one, and for tepteBsing the other. Sometimes a 
iaciple of interned &g\\a\.wii ^ai S.\tsRQi»i-B„ -vt- 
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suiting from llic very frame of tiie govEmnient, has 
been productive of the effect. Sparta flourished 
for more than seven hundred years under the civil ■ 
institutions of Lycurgus ; which guarded against 
the selfish principle, by prolubiting; commerce, and 
imposing universal poverty and hardship. The 
Roman commonwealth, in which public spirit was 
cherished, and selfishness checked, by the principle 
of the love of glory, was also of long continuance. 
This passion naturally operates to produce an 
unbounded spirit of conquest, which, like the arn- 
bition of the greatest of its own heroes, was never 
satiated while any other kin^om was left it to 
subdue. The principle of political vitality, when 
kept alive only by means like these, merits the 
ileacription once given of eloquence : " Sicut 
Hamma, materiS, alitor, et motibus excitatur, e^ 
urendo clarescit." But, like eloquence, when no' 
longer called into action by external causes, OE 
fomented by civil broils, it gradual^ languishes. 
Wealth and luxury produce stagnation, and stag-; 
nation terminates in death. 

To provide, however, for the continuance of & 
state, by the admission of internal dissensions, olS 
even by the chilling influence of poverty, seems tOL 
be in some sort sacrificing the end to the means, 
Happioess is the end for which men unite in civil 
society; but, in societies thus constituted, littl« 
happiness, comparatively speaking, is to be founds 
The expedient, again, of preserving a state by thft 
spirit of conquest, though even this has not wanted 
its admirers,* is not to be tolerated for a moment. 
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wheu considered on principles of universal justice. 

Such a state lives, and grows, and thrives, by the 
misery of others, and becomes professedly the 
fCeneral enemy of its neighbours, and the scourge 
of the human race. All tJiese devices are, in truth, 
but loo much like the fabrications of man, when 
compared with the works of the Supreme Being ; 
clumsy, yel weak in the execution of their purpose, 
and full of contradictory principles and jarring 

I might here enlarge with pleasure on the un- 
rivalled excellence, in this very view, of the con- 
stitution under which we live in this happy country; 
and point out how, more perhaps than any which 
ever existed npou earth, it is so framed, as to 
provide at the same time for keeping up a due 
degree of public spirit, and yet for preserving 
unimpaired the quietness, and comfort, and cha- 
rities of private Ufe; iiow it even extracts from 
selfishness itself many of the advantages which, 
under less happily constructed formS of govern- 
ment, public spirit only can supply. But such a 
political discussion, however grateful to a British 
mind, would here be out of place. It is rather 
our husiuess to remark, how much Christianity in 
every way sets herself in direct hostility to aelnsh* 
ness, the mortal distemper ofpolitical comm unities', 
and consequently, how their welfare must be inse- 
parable from her prevalence. It might, indeed, 
be almost stated as the main object atid chief 
concern of Christianity, to root out our natural 
aelfishnegs, and to rectify the false standard which 
;'( imposes on us; wil\i tovjs, kowever, far h^;her 
than any which concern taeT^-) am \«n»^\i ^ai*!. 
social well-being -, to lanti^ «* ^ '^ >*'^ ""^^ 
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ourselves, and of all around us, and to a da6' 
impression of the various claims and obligation^ J 
resulting from the different relations in which wtfM 
stand. Benevolence, enlarged, vigorous, operativ* ■ 
benevolence, is her master principle. Moderati(» B 
in temporal pursuits and enjoyments, comparative I 
indifference to the issue of worldly projects, diliJ^ ■ 
gence in tlie discharge of personal and civil dutie^ 1 
resignation to the will of God, and patience undef 1 
all tlie dispensations of his provider 
her daily lessons. Htimility is one of the essential 
qualities which her precepts most directly i 
atrbngly enjoin, and which all her ' 
trines tend to call forth and cultivate; and humili^ 
lays the deepest and surest grounds for bencvO 
lence. In whatever class or order of socic' 
Christianity prevails, she sets herself to rectify ll, . 
particular faults, or, if we would speak more di**'' I 
tinctly, to counteract the particular mode of self■l^ | 
ishness to which tliat class is liable. Affluence^ i 
she teaches to be liberal and beneficent; authoritrl ■ 
to bear its faculties with meekness, and lo coa * 
sider the various cares and obligations belongiiu 
to its elevated station as being conditions on whici 
that station is conferred. Thus, softening 
glare of wealth, and moderating the insolence oC . 
power, she renders the inequalities of the socit^L 
state less galling to the lower orders, whom aladrB 
she instructs, in their turn, to be diligent, humble,' 1 
patient; reminding them that their more lowljTl 
path has been allotted to them by the hand oi^| 
God ; that it is their part faidifully to dischai^ 
its duties, and contentedly to bear <i.% mt'a>Lv"*«.- 
niences; that the present sWAc u^ ■Oft\w'e*'"'* ^'^^"^ 
short; tbatthe objects about vi^u.'Ai w^^^'i'" 



ii meir superiors enjoy mure aounaani c 
they are also exposed lo many temptatio 
which the inl'erior classes are happily ex* 
that " having food and raiment, they sh 
therewith content," for that their situatioi 
with all its eviU, is better than they have t 
at the hand of God ; finally, that all hun 
tinctions will soon be done away, and I 
followers of Christ will all, as children of t 
Father, be alike admitted to the possessioi 
same heavenly inheritance. Such are the 
effects of Christianity on the temporal we 
of political communities. 

B lui ^^^ ^^^ Christianity which t 

ciiiiBtianiiy duce effects like these must 
duce theio''"f- "^"^ nominal — deep, not au[ 
([.■CIS i 011(1, itiii Such then is the religion we 
Siuei"" "»»« cultivate, if we would realiz 
rtiH, otnoueai pleasing speculations, and ar 

progress of political decay. 
^e pieaent ciioatiutauca of thtt'cotwf^ 



evils which would result from the absence of all 
religion. 

In the first place, let it be remarked, that & 
weakly principle of religion, (and even such an 
one, in a political view, is productive of many ad- 
vantages,) though its existence may be prolonged 
if all external circumstances favour its continu- 
ance, can hardly be kept alive, when the state of 
things b so unfavourable to vital religion, as it 
must be confessed to be in our condition of aociety. 
Nor is it merely the ordinary efFectB of a state of 
wealth and prosperity, to which we here allude 
Much also may justly be apprehended from that 
change which heis taken place in our general habits 
of thinking and feeling, concerning the systems 
and opinions of former times. At a less advanced 
period of society, indeed, the religion of the state 
will be generally accepted, though it be not felt in 
its vital power. It was the religion of our fore- 
fathers : with the bulk, it is on that account entitled 
to reverence, and its authority is admitted without 
question. The establishment in which it subsists 
pleads the same prescription, and obtains the same 
respect. But in our days, things are very dif- 
ferently circumstanced. Not rtierely the blind . 
prejudice in favour of former times, but even th« J 
proper respect for them, and the reasonable pr» 1 
sumption in their favour, has abated. Still let*-" 
will the idea be endured, of any system being ken 
up, when the imposture is seen through by til 
higher orders, for the sake of retaining the commoAfl 
people in subjection. A system, if not supported i 
by a real persuasion of its truth, will fait to the 
ground. Thus it not unfte(\neftV\'j\vwj^va-.'^T'^- 
in a more advanced sU\te of socVftVj,^ ■^^\<B.«tis. 
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establislitnent must be indebted for its support to 
that very religion which in earlier times it IbsL^ed 
Bnd protected ; as tlie weakness of some aged 
pother is sustained, aiid Uer existence lengtliened, 
1^ the tender nesiduities of the child whom she 
iud reared in the helplessness of iufaacy : so, in 
Ute present instance, unless Uiere be reinfused 
'into the mass of our society, something of that 
principle which animated our ecclesiastical systent 
W its earlier days, it is vain fur us to hope tliiit 
tbe establishment will very long continue : for the 
anomaly will not mucb longer be borna, of an 
IWtabliBhnnent, the actual principles of the bulk of 
frbose members, and even teachers, are so ex- 
^mely different from those which it professes. 
Put in proportion as vital Christianity can be 
revived, m that same proportion the church eslab- 
Ijshment is strenglhenL'd ; for the revival of vital 
Christianity ta the very reinfusion of which we 
bave been speaking. This is llie very Christianilj 
pn which our establislmient is founded ; and that 
irhich her articles, and homilies, and liturgy teach 
throughout. 

. But if, when the reign of prejudice, and even 
of honest prepossessiou and of grateful veneraliuu, 
j» no more, {for by these almost any system may 
generally be supported, before a state, having; 
(BBSsed the period of its maturity, is verging to its 
idecline;) if there are any who think that a dry, 
VnaTiimated religion, like that which is now pro- 
jEessed by nominal Christians, can hold its place ; 
much more, that it can be revived among the 
general mass of mankind, it may be affirmed, tliat, 
jBJgT/ing' merely on buinaft Di'TOt\^\es, they know 
*■'"'■ of Iiuman nalnie. V\ve Vvoi o1 \*\'^*a. 
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which we have recommended, whatever opinion 
may be entertained concerning; its truth, and to 
say nothing of the agency of Divine grace, must 
at least be conceded to be the only one which is 
at all suited to make impression upon the lower 
orders, by strongly interesting the passions of the 
human mind. If it be thought that a system of 
y regulate the conduct of the higher 
iucli an one is altogether unsuitable to 
, who must be worked upon by their 
or they will not be worked upon at all. 
The ancients were wiser than ourselves, and never 
thought of governing the community in general by 
their lessons of philosophy. These lessons were 
confined to the schools of the learned ; while for 
the million, a system of religion, such as it was, 
was kept up, as alone adapted to their grosser 
natures. If this reasoning fail to con- Apwai la ex- 
vince, we may safely appeal to expe- p^""""- 
rience. Let the Socinian and the moral teacher 
of Christiaaity come forth, and tell us what effects 
thet/ have produced on the lower orders. They 
themselves will hardly deny the inefficacy of their 
instructions. But, blessed be God, the religion 
which we recommend has proved its correspond- 
ence with the character originally given of Chris* J 
tianity, that it was calculated for the poor; b^l 
changing the whole condition of the mass of sociw J 
ety in many of the most populous districts i 
and other countries ; and by bringing them froM I 
being scenes of almost unexampled wiukedneW 1 
and barbarism, to beemineut for sobriety, decenc]^1 
industry, and, in short, for whatever can rendefj 
men useful members of civil socveV^. 
If, indeed, through tW \Aewviv^ oS. "^^ 
^2 2 D 
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tlence, a principle of true religion PnKUcii good 
ihould, in any considerable d^ree, ^r,'s/o™i','';3 
^ain o;round, tliere is no eslimating chriiiiimnr, & 
the effects on public morals, and the m'furthw^a^ 
consequent influeiice on our political •""«■ 
welfare. Tliese ejfecto are not merely nesrative : 
though it would be much, merely to check the fur- 
ther progress of a gangrene which is eating out 
tjie very vital principles of our social and political 
existence. The general standard of morality kr- 
nterly described would be raised, it would at least 
be sustained, and kept for a while from farther 
depression. The esteem wliich religious characters 
would personaUy attract, would extend to the sys- 
tem which tliey should hold, and to the establish- 
ment of which they should be members. These 
are all merely natural consequences. But to those 
who believe in a superintending Providence, it may 
be added, that the blessing of God might be drawn 
down upon our country, and the stroke of his 
anger be for a while suspended. 

Let us be spared tlie painful task of tracing, on 
the contrary, the fatal consequences of the extinc' 
tioa of religion among ua. They are, mdeed, 
such as no man, who is ever so little interested 
for the welfare of his country, can contemplate 
without tlie deepest concern. The very loss of our 
church establishment, though, as in all human in- 
stitutions, some defects may be tbund in it, would 
in itself be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. No prudent man dares hastily pronounce 
how far its destruction might not greatly endanger 
our civil institutions. It would not be diSicnlt to 
prove, thai the want tA \\. -womVA a-lao Ije in the 
highest degree injuvioua ^ ^^^^ lao.^ ci'i t\«^v\- 
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anity ; and still more, that it would take away | 
what appears from experience to be one of tw 
most probable means of its revival. To what A i 
deg;ree might even the avoweil priaciplea of men^ I 
not altogetJier without religiou, decline, when ouf 
inestimable liturgy should do longer remain in useil 
a liturgy justly inestimable, which continually seU 
before an a faithful model of the Christian's belieff 
aud practice, and language ; restraining us, aa fin 1 
as restraint is possible, from excessive deviations} ] 
furnishing us with abundant instruction when v 
would return into the right path; affording a 
advantage-ground of no little value to such in* I 
structors as still arlhere to the good old principle* ] 
of the Church of England ; in short, daily shamioK j 
us, by preserving a living representation of the I 
opinions and habits of better times ; as some hi*i 1 
torical record, which reproaches a degenerate pos^ 
terity, by exhibiting the worthier deeds of thevt 
progenitors. In such a state of things, to what a 
depth public morals might sink, may be anticipated 
by those who consider what would then be the 
condition of society ; who reflect how bad prin« 
ciples and vicious conduct mutually aid each 1 
other's operation, and how, in particular, tbs 1 
former make sure the ground which the latter maj* I 
have gained ; who remember, that in the lowes I 
orders, the system of honour, and the responsi-* [ 
bility of character, are wanting, which in the BUp( 
rior classes, in some poor degree, supply the plac 
of higher principles. It is well for the happiness 
of mankind, that such a community could not loii^ 
subsist. The cement of society being no more, the 
state would soon be dissolved vq\jo "ttvS\N\6.vi'ii«-'i- 
Let it not be vainly ima^meii xXva.\. o^m *\aMa '^'^ 
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tivilbtation must prevent the moral degeneracy 
here threatened. A nei^hbouriDg oation has lately 
fiiniished a lamentable proof, that superior polish 
•nd refinement may well conatst with a very lai^ 
tneasure of depravity. But, to appeal to a Btill 
more decisive instance : it may be seen in the 
history of the latter years of the most celebrated of 
Ihe pagan nations, that the highest degrees of 
civilization and refinement are by no means 
inseparable from the most shocking^ deprB.vity of 
morals. The fact is certain, and the obvious 
hference, with regard to ourselves, cannot be 
denied. The cause of this strange phoenomenon, 
(■uch it really appears to our view,) for which the 
natural corruption of man might hardly seem to 
account sufficiently, has been explained by an 
inspired writer. Speaking of the most polished 
nations of antiquity, he observes: " Because, when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
Uid were not soltcilous' to retain him in their 
knowledge, he gave them over to a reprobate 
mind." Let us then beware, and take warning 
from their example : let us not suffer our self-love 
to beguile us : let us not vainly persuade ourselves, 
that although prosperity and wealth may have 
caused us to relax a little too much in those more 
serious duties which regard our Maker, yet that 
we shall slop where we are ; or, at least, that we 
can never sink into the same state of moral depra- 
vation. Doubtless we should sink as low, if God 
were to give us np also to our own imaginations. 
' And what ground have we to think he will not ? 
// ire would reason justly, we should not compare 

•Such seems 10 be the Jnrt ieTito\ns oS ftm -no* ■"■&*» mit Twu- 
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ourselves with the state of the heathen world wheu 
at its worst ; but witli its state at that period, 
when, for its forgetfulness of God, and its ingrar 
titude towards liim, it was suffered to fail, till at 
length it reached that worst, its ultimate point of 
depression. Tlie heathens had only reason aaf 
natural conscience to direct tliem : we enjoy, 
superadded to these, the clear light of gospu 
revelation, and a distinct declaration of GDd'4 
dealings with them, to be a lesson for our instruo* 
tion. How then can we but believe that if w^ 
enjoying advantages so much superior to theirs^ 
are alike forgetful of our kind Benefactor, we ala<J 
shall be leh to ourselves? and if so left, what 
reason can be assigned why we should not fiift 
into the same enormities ? 

What then is to be done ? The in- p.^,,,^ ,,|,^_ 
qviiry is of the first importance, and !!«■ th« wnaiH* 
the general answer to it is not difli- ^ww"™ at 
cult. Tlie causes and nature of the ^"^7^'*'^ 
decay of religion and morals among ihenbuveacaiw 
us sufficiently indicate the course, ™'"'''- 
which, ou principles of sound policy, it is in 
the highest degree expedient for us to pursue^ 
The diitemper of mhicli, as a community, w4 
are sick, should be considered rather as a mor^ 
than a political malady. How much lias this been 
foi^tten by the disputants of modern times ! an4 
accordingly, how transient may be expected to \m 
the good effects of the best of their publications I 
We should endeavour to tread back our steps. 
Every effort should be used, to raise the depressed 
tone of public morals. This is a duty particularly 
incumbent on all who are in Ibe Vx'gnM ■»i'*b^a'i^ 
J(7e; aud it is impossible not to aaVoavtXeAifefc ■^s*^ 
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obligations, which in ihia respect we owe ns a 
nation, to those exalted characters, whom God in 
li.is undeserved mercy to ua still stifl'ers to conliniie 
on the tlirone, and who set to their subjects a 
pattern of decency and moderation rarely seen in 
their elevated station. 

But every person of rank, and fortune, and 
abilities, should endeavour in like manner to ex- 
hibit a similar example, and recommend it to the 
imitation of the circle in which he moves. It has 
been the opinion t 

that by giving;, as far as they possibly c 
innocence, into the customs and practices of irrc- 
Ilgrous men, they might soften the prejudices too 
frequently taken up against religion, of its being 
an austere, gloomy service ; and thus secure u 
previous favourable impression against any time, 
when they might have an opportunity of explain- 
ing or enfercing their sentiments. This is always 
a (jnesttonable, and, it is to be feared, a dangerous 
policy. Many mischievous consequences neces- 
sarily resulting from it might easily be enumerated. 
But it is a policy particularly unsuitable to our 
inconsiderate ana dissipated times, and to the 
lengths at which we are arrived. In these cir- 
cumstances, the most likely means of producing 
the revulsion which is rec|uired, must be boldly to 
proclaim the distinction between the adherents of 
"God and Baal." The expediency of this con- 
duct in our present situation is confirmed by 
another consideration, to which we have before 
had occasion to refer. It is this — thai when men 
are airare that something of difficulty is to be 
effected, their spirits t\ae lo **« ^fc-ie-V of the en- 
counter; they make up vVew i»\nia,\ft\ita.t V:m.V 
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ships and brave dangers, and to persevere in spita 1 
of tkci^ie and ogiposition : whereas in a, mattes J 
which is regarded as of easy and ordinary operant 1 
tion, they are apt to slumber over their work, and * 
to Tail in what a small eflbrt might have been I 
sufficient to accomplish, for want of having' called | 
up the requisite degree of energy and spirit. Con.{ I 
formably to the principle which is hereby Bug- T 
gested, in the circumstances in which we an I 
placed, the line of demarcation between the friendK' I 
and the enemies of religioa should now be made J 
clear; the separation should be broW and obvious. 1 
Let him, then, who wishes well to his country, no 
longer hesitate what course of conduct to pursue. 
The question now is not, in what liberties he might 
unwarrantably indulge himself in another situa- 
tion, but what are the restraints on himself which 
the exigencies of the present times render it ad- 
visable for him to impose. Circumstanced as we 
now are, it is more than ever obvious, that the 
best man is the truest patriot. 

Nor is it only by their personal conduct (though 
this mode will always be the most efficacious) that 
men of aulliority and influence may promote the 
cause of good morals. Let them in ttieir several 
stations encourage virtue and discountenance vice 
in others. Let them enforce the laws by which 
the wisdom of our forefathers has guarded against 
the grosser infractions of morals ; and congratulate 
themselves, that in a leading situation on the 
bench of justice there is placed a man, who, to 
his honour be it spolcen, is well disposed to assist 
their elforts.* Let them favour and take part in 
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Cny plans whicli may be formed for the advance- 
* ent of morality. Above all tilings, let them 
ideavoUT to iDstrticl and improve tbe rising gene- 
■Rtion ; that, if it be possible, an antidote may be 
•rovided tor tlie malignity of that veaom which is 
itoring up in a neighbouring country. This has 
Jong been to my mind the most formidable feature 
of the present state of things in France ; where, it 
k to be feared, a brood of moral vipers, as it were, 
h now hatching, which, when they shall have 
Mtained to their mischievous maturity, will go 
fcrth to poison the world. But fhiitleas will be 
Kll attempts to sustain, much more to revive, the 
&int'mg cause of morals, unless you can in some 
fcgree restore the prevalence of evangelical Chris- 
tienily. It is in mwuls as in physics ; unless the 
•ource of practical principles be elevated, it will 
fa^ in vain to attempt to make tliem flow on a 
Ittgh level in their future course. You may force 
Aem for a while into some constrained position, 
but they will soon drop to their natural point of 
depression. By all, therefore, who are studious 
of their country's welfare, more particularly by all 
who desire to support our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, every effort should be used to revive die 
Christianity of our better days. The attempt 
should especially be made in the case of the pastors 
of the church, whose situation must render the 
principles which they hold a matter of super- 
eminent importance. Wherever these teachers 
have steadily and zealously inculcated the true 
doctrines of the church of England, the happiest 
effects have commonly rewarded their labours. 
Anil it is worth obRcmn^, "\tv \fee liew which we 
are now taking, tWv tVesie tftc^i, i*^ -ni^^ w«s.m. 
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rally be eiipected, are, perhaps without exception, 
friendly to our ecclesiastical and civil establish- 
ments ; * and consequently, tliat their inatructionB 
niid influence tend directhf, as well as indiTecily, 
to the maintenance of the cause of order and good 
government. Nor should it be forgotten by any 
who, judging with the abstract coldness of mere 
politicians, might doubt whether, by adopting the 
measures here recommended, a religious warmth 
would not be called into action, which mig; 
break out into mischievous irregularities ; that e; 
petience proves that aii establishment affords, froifl 
its very nature, the happy means of exciting i 
considerable degree of fervour and animation, and 
at the same time of restraining them within daik 
bounds. The duty of encouraging vital religinf 
in the church particularly devolves on all wK<^ 
liave the disposal of ecclesiastical preferment, and 
more especially on the dignitaries of the sacra' 
order. Some of these have already sounded th 
alarm ; jfistly censuring the practice of aufferitt^ 
Christianity to degenerate into a mere system <^ 
ctliics, and recommending- more attention to thd 
peculiar doctrines of our religion. In our schooIV, 
in our universities, let the study be encouraged df, 
the writings of those venerable divines who flou^ 
ished in the purer times of Christianity. Let evqk 
a considerable proficiency in their writings 1 
required of candidates for ordination. Let 01 
churches no longer witness that unseemly disconJI 
ance, which has too much prevailed, between Ui* 
prayers which precede, and the sermon whicS' 
follows. * 
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But it may be enough to have brieHj hinted at 
the course of conduct which, in the present cir- 
cumstancea of this country, motives merely poli- 
tical should prompt us to pursue. To all who 
have at heart the national welfare, the abore sug- 
gesrions are solemnly submitted. They have not 
been urged altogether without misgivings, lest it 
'«ftould appear as though the concern of eternity 
i!jrere melted down into a mere matter of temporal 
'iftdvantage, or political expediency. But since it 
llias graciously pleased the Supreme Being so to 
ipnange the constitution of things, as to render the 
prevalence of true religion and of pure morality 
eonducive to the well-being of states, and the 
■nreservation of civil order; and since these subor- 
dinate inducements are not unfrequently held 
£)tth, even by the sacred writers, it seemed not 
'improper, and scarcely liable to misconstruction, 
Its suggest inferior motives to readers who mi^ht 
Jbe less disposed to listen to considerations of a 
higher order. 

> Would to God that the course of conduct here 
Miggested might be fairly pursued ! Would to 
<Sod that the happy consequences which would 
Tesult from the principles we have recommended, 
could be realized ; and above all, that the in- 
fluence of true religion could be extensively dif- 
fused I It is the best wish which can be formed 
for his country, by one who is deeply anxious fi 
its welfare — 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF 



Thus have we endeavoured to trace the chisf 
defects of the religioua system of the bulk of 
professed Christiana in this country. We Iiavs 
pointed out their low idea of the importance of 
Christianity in general \ their inadequate concepr 
tions of all its leading doctrines, and the effect 
hereby naturally produced in relaxing the stricti- 
neaa of its practical system ; more than all, we 
have remarked their grand fundamental miscoiu 
ception of its genius and essential nature, 
not, therefore, the difference between _,-, 
them and true believers be consi- tvcen nu 
dered as a trifling difference; as a Jt^^of 
question of forms or opinions. The ^n' '>" 
question is of the very substance of 
religion ; the difference is of the most serious 
momentous amount. We must speak out. Their 
Christianity is not Christianity. It wants the 
radical principle. It is mainly defective in all 
the grand constituents. Let them no longer, then, 
be deceived by names, in a matter of infinite 
importance : but with Iiurable prayer to the Source 
of all wisdom, that he would enlighten their undee^ 
standings, and clear their hearts from prejudice; 
let them seriously examine, by the scripture stand- 
ard, their real belief and allowed practice, and 
they will become sensible of vHft ft'ttaSva'Nvveft'* "" 
their scanty system. 
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If, through the blessing of Provi- 
dence on any thing which ma.y have 
£^^"0: ^^^^ ^^'^ written, there should be 
•d/dtiMTiiioo any whom it has disposed to this im- 
foiDiedaui. p^rtant duty of self-inquiry ! let me 
previously warn them to be well aware of our 
natural proneness to think loo favourably of our- 
velves. SelKshness is one of the principal fruits 
ef the corruption of human nature; and it ia 
obvious, that selfishness disposes us to overrate 
Sue good. qualiUes, and to overlook or extenuate 
our defects. The corruption of human nature, 
therefore, being admitted, it follows undeniably, 
tiiat in all our reckonings, if we would form a just 
estimate of our character, we must maJce an allow- 
ance for the effects of aelfiahncss. It is also an- 
ather effect of the corruption of human nature, to 
cloud our moral sight, and blunt our moral sensi- 
Inlity. Something must, therefore, be allowed for 
effect likewise. Doubtless, the perfect puriiy 



of the Snpteme Being makes hiin see ii 
far more m number and deeper in dye than we 
burselves can discover. Nor should another awful 
consideration be foi^tten. When we look into 
enrselvea, those sins only, into which we have 
lately fallen, are cocnmonty apt to excite any lively 
ioipressioD. Many individual acts of vice, or a 
■ontinued course of vicious or dissipated conduct. 
which, when recent, may have smitten ns with 
deep remorae, after a few months or years leaTe 
but very fdint traces in our recollection ; at least, 
'€bose acts alone continue to strike us stronglyi 
irhich were of very extraordinary magnitude. But 
le strong imptesawos "wVvcV \.W^ *l first excited, 
>t the faded images ■wtocV'iie'j i-^Qw,o^<i.-o.*^-^iK- 
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sent to us, furnish the true measure of tlieir guilt : 
and to the pure eyes of God, this guilt must always 
have appeared far greater than to us. Now, to 
tlie Supreme Being, we must believe that there ii 
no past or future ; as whatever will be, so what-; 
ever kas been, is retained by him in present and 
unvarying contemplation, continuing always to 
appear J iiat the same as at the first moment of its 
happening. Well may it, then, humble 
sight of that Being, " who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ;" to call to mind that, unless our 
oSences have been blotted out by our obtaining ai^. 
interest in the satisfaction of Christ, through true ' 
repentance and lively faith, we appear before hint 
clothed with the sins of our whole lives, in all 
their original depth of colouring, and with all tb^ 
aggravations which we no longer particularly 
remember ; but which, in general, we, perhaps, 
may recollect to have once filled us with shams 
and confusion of face. The writer is the rather 
desirous of enforcing this reflection, because he 
can truly declare, that he has found no considera- 
tion so efficacious in producing in his own miud 
the deepest self-abasement. 

In treating of the sources of the 
mates which we form of our religious and moral 
character, it may not, perhaps, be without its u 
to take this occasion of pointing out some other 
common springs of self-deception. Many persons^, 
as was formerly hinted, are misled by the favouri^. 
able opinions entertained of them by others ; 
many, it is to be feared, mistake a hot zeal fof 
orthodoxy, for a cordial acceptance of the great 
truths of the Gospel ; and almosl a.\\ o^ \ii,^V itit 
time or other, are more or le&a \m4\e.i ^a"^ lio^- 
2b2 
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iding tlie suggestions of the imderstandlnc: 
with the impulses of the will, the assent which 
our judgment ^ivea to religious and moral truths, 
irith a hearty belief and approbation of them, 
- There ia another frequent source of 

Imrtiy vbxig- self-deception, which is productive of 
fefsukin"*^ 80 much mischief in life, that, thougli 
' iiK of it maj appear to lead to some degree 
of repetition, it would be highly im- 
proper to omit the mention of it iu this place. 
ITiat we may be the better understood, it may be 
proper to premise, that certain particular vices, 
and likewise that ceilain particular good and 
amiable qualities, seem naturally to belong to 
Certain particular periods and conditions of life. 
Now, if we would reason fairly in estimating out 
moral character, we ought to examine ourselve9 
with reference to that particular " sin which docs 
[easily beset us;" not to some other sin, to 
■which we are not neurly so much liable. And in 
Uke manner, on the other hand, we ought not to 
account it matter of much self-complacency, if we 
find in ourselves that good and amiable quality 
which naturally belongs to our period or condi- 
tion ; but rather look for some less ambiguous sl^ 
of a real internal principle of virtue. But we are 
rery apt to reverse these rtiles of judging; we 
are very apt, on the one hand, both in ourselves 
and in others, to excuse " the besetting sin," taking 
■and giving credit for being exempt from others, to 
jMiich we or they are less liable ; and, on the other 
wand, to value ourselves entremely on our pos- 
Vession of the good or amiable quality which 
JuturaJIy belongs to ua, aoi \.tt te«ip«tt \w more 
ifisfactory evidence ot vW su5uiwnc%i •». Vwa, v}> 
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our moral character. Tlie bad effects of this 
partiality are aggravated by the practice, to which 
we are sadly prone, of being contented, when we 
take a hasty yiew of ourselves, with negative evi- 
dences ol' out state ; thinking it very well if we 
are not shocked by some great actual transgres- 
sion, instead of looking for the positive signs 
of a true Christian, as laid down in the holy 

But the source of self-deception, ■which it is 
more particularly our present object to point out, 
is a disposition to consider as a conquest of any 
particular vice, our merely forsaking it, on oiir 
quitting the period or condition of life to which 
that vice belongs; when, perhaps, also we sub- 
stitute for it the vice of the new period or condition 
on which we are entering. We thus mistake our 
merely outgrowing our vices, or our relinquishing 
them from some change in our worldly circum- 
stances, for a thorough, or at least for a sufficient 
reformation. 

But this topic deserves to be viewed a little 
more closely. Young people may, without much 
offence, be inconsiderate and dissipated ; the youth 
of one sex may indulge occasionally in licentious 
excesses j those of the other may be supremely 
given np to vanity and pleasure: yet, provided 
that they are sweet-tempered, and open, and not 
disobedient to their parents or other superiors, the 
former are deemed good-hearted young men, the 
latter iriiwcent young women. Those who love 
them best, have no solicitude about their spiritual 
interests ; and it would be deemed strangely switt 
in themselves, or in others, to dmv\>t o^ ftira Vt- 
coiniag more reiigioua as they advawie \a X'A'i'i ^ 
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(peak of them as being actually under the Divino 
ifliBpleaaiire ; or, if their lives should be in danger, 
to entertain any apprehensions concerning their 
fiiture deitiny. 

* They grow older, and many. The same licen- 
tiouBnesa, which was formerly considered in young 
men as a venial frailly, is now no longer regarded 
in the husband and the lather as compatible with 
the character of a decently religious man. The 

(language is of this sort : " Tliey ha»e sown their 
wild oats, they must now reform, and be regular," 
Vor, perhaps, is the same manifest predominanoe 
'^ vanity and dissipation deemed innocent in the 
patron: but if they are kind respectively in their 
Conjugal and parental relations, and are tolerably 
f^ular and decent, they pass for migkly good sort 
qf people ; and it would be altogether unnecessary 
■crupulosity in them to doubt of their coming up 
to the re<]uisition3 of the Divine law, as far as in 
the present state of the world can be expecled 
from human frailty. Their hearts, however, are 
perhaps no more than before supremely set on the 
great work of their salvation, but are chiefly bent 
on increasing their fortunes, or raising tlieir fami- 
lies. Meanwhile, they congratulate themselves on 
their having amended from vices which they are 
no longer strongly tempted to commit, or thei[ 
abstaining from which ought not to be too conti- 
dently assumed as a test of the strength i ' 
religious principle, since the commission of 
would prejudice their characters, and perhl 
injure their fortune in hfe. 

Old age has at length made its ac 
if ever, we miglil expect. iWv \\, viouVA be deemed 
iigh time to make eteraai v\w\^ vW -maxi^ Oi^jus. 
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of attention. No such thing 1 there is still an 
appropriate good quality, the presenee of which 
calms the disquietude, and satisfies the requisitions 
both of themselves and of those around them. 
It is now required of them tliat they should be 
good-natured and cheerful, indulgent to the frail- 
ties and follies of the young ; remembering, that 
when young themselves, tliey gave into the same 
praclicea. How opposite this to that dread of sin, 
which is the sure characteristic of the true Chris- 
tian ; which causes him to look back upon the 
vices of his own youthful days with shame and 
sorrow ; and which, instead of conceding to young 
people to be wild and thoughtless, as a privilege 
belonging to their age and circumstances, prompts 
him to warn them against what had proved to him- 
self matter of such bitter retrospection ! Thus, 
throughout the whole of life, some means or other 
ate devised for stifling the voice of consci 
"We cry peace, while there is no peace!' 
both to ourselves and otiiers that complacency m 
furnished, which ought only to proceed fiom a 
consciousness of being reconciled to God, and a 
bumble hope of our possessing his favour. 

I know that these sentiments will be , 
termed uncharitable; but I must not ■ 
be deterred by such an imputation. ' 
It is time to have done with that senseless cant of 
charity, which insults the understandings, and 
trifles witli the feelings, of those who are really 
concerned for the happiness of their fellow-cre»-' 
tures. What matter of keen remorse and of bitter 
self-reproaches are they storing up for their futy>vc 
torment, who are themselvea ttve TO\%e.Ta!iis.«^ ^j.-otjks. 
of such misguided charitj; ox 'M\«J,Via'i»'6 ^**^*^* 
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with tlie office ofwatching over the eternal inQ 
of their children or relations, suffer themsdl| 
be lulled asleep, or beguiled by such ilij 
reasonings into sparing themselves the mom^ 
pain of executing their important duty 1 Cld 
mdeed, is partial to the object of her regard'| 
where actions are of a doubtful quality, tbii 
tiality disposes her to refer them to a gpood, i 
than to a bad motive. She is apt also soon 
to exaggerate merits, and to see amiable qirij 
in a light more favourable than that which 4 
belongs to them. But true charity is ynA 
fervent, full of solicitude, full of good offiofl 
BO easily satisfied, not so ready to believd 
every thing is going on well as a matter of o 
but jealous of mischief, apt to suspect dangi 
prompt to extend relief. These are the syi 
by which genuine regard will manifest ttse 
wife or a mother, in the case of the b 
of the object of her aiFections. And whi 
is any real concern for the spiritual inle 
others, it is characteriied by the same i 
marks. That wretched quality, by " ' 
sacred name of charity is now so gene 
so falsely usurped, is no other than indiffi^ 
which, against the plainest evidence, of i 
where there is strong ground of apprelie 
easily contented to believe that all | 
because it has no anxieties to allay, n 
repress. It undergoes no alternation of p 
it is not at one time flushed with hope, 
another chilled by disappointment. 

To a considerate and feeling mind, I 
something deeply affltttm^.'m scum's ^i^-m , 
cheerfulness and cWudVess s«^'3 to^Assci-Iji 
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welcomed as a siiflieient indication of internal 
purity by the deliglited parents ; who, knowing 
the deceitfulness of these flattering appearance^ 
should eagerly avail themselves of this period^. 
when once wasted never to he reojained, of goo4- 
huraoured acquiescence and dutiful docility : ft, 
period, when the soft and ductile temper of thftf 
mind renders it more easily susceptible of tlMCi 
impressions we desire ; and when, therefore, habits. 
should be formed, which may assist our naturd' 
weakness to resist the temptations to which ws 
shall be exposed in the commerce of maturer lifK 
This is more especially affecting in the Wmnen nat«- 
female sex, because that sex seems, "J'Lart™'to 
by the very constitution of its nature, niwnn (bni; 
to be more favourably disposed than """'■ 
ours to the feelings and offices of religion ; being 
thus fitted by the bounty of Providence, the bettfit 
to execute the important task which devolves on it; 
of the education of our earliest youth. Doubtless; 
this more favourable disposition to religion in the 
female sex, was graciously designed also to make 
women doubly valuable in the wedded state : and 
it seems to anord to the married man the meant 
of rendering an active share in the business of lift 
more compatible, than it would otherwise be, wilft 
the liveliest devotional feelings ; that when Om 
husband should return to his family, worn an3 
harassed by worldly cares or professional labourrf, 
the wife, habitually preserving a warmer and mor* 
unimpaired spirit of devotion, than is perhaps con- 
sistent with being immersed in the bustle of life, 
might revive his languid piety ; and that the reli- 
gious impressions of both migUl ietwe, ^^-h \s«c« 
and teadernesH from the amma\!\vi^ a-j-m-Va-^i^'^ ' 
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eoiijugal aficcUon. Cn,n a more pleasing imi^ 

1 ^ presented to a considerate mind, than that of a 

I pouple. happy in each other anj in tlie pledges of 

I &eiv niutuul love, unitiug in an act of grateful 

[ adoration to the Author of all their mercies ; 

I Fecommending each other, and the objects of their 

! eoramon cate, to the Divine protection ; and re- 

[ pressing the solicitude of conjugal and parenUl 

tenderness by a confiding hope, that, through all 

the changes of this uncertain life, the Disposer of 

i all things will assuredly cause all to work together 

fi}r the good of tliein ihat love and put their trust 

in him ; and that, after this uncertain state shall 

hare passed away, they ^all be admitted to a 

I ioiat participation of never-ending happiness. U 

IB surely no mean or ignoble office which we would 

1 allot to the female sex, when we would thus corn- 

I fait to them the charge of maintaining, in lively 

I Mercise, whatever emotions most dignify and adorn 

I Ituman nature; when we would make them, as 

I it were, the medium of our intercourse witK the 

I heavenly world, the faithful repositories of the reli- 

f j;ious principle, for the benefit both of the present 

1 and of the rising generation. Must it not, then, 

E excite our grief eutd indignation, when we behold 

I mothers, forgetful at once of their own peculiar 

duties, and of the high office which Providence 

I ^signed their daughters to fulfil ; exciting, instead 

I 9f endeavouring to moderate, in them, the oatural 

I flanguineness and inconsiderateness of youth ; hur- 

f iTfing them, night af^r night, to the resorts of 

■wssipation ; thus teaching them to despise the 

nffntmon comforts of the family circle ; and, instead 

Kf atriviog to raiae theii v'nfc-«%, wv4 to direct their 

Hections to their ttae object, w?t«i%:i5.\'v-«\'&v''l\i. 
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express design sludiously to exting^uish every spark- ■ 
of a devotional spirit, and to kindle in its steajJ 
an excessive love of pleasure, and, perhaps, fjiM 
principle of exUavagant vanity, and ardent emuf I 

Innocentyoung women! Good-hearled iDnLKmt ^U 
young men ! Wherein doea this goodness J^^ i«Sfl 
of heart and this ianocence appear ? ™"ii siiuw^ 
Remember tliat we ate fallen creatures, ' JM 

burn is sin, and naturally depraved. ChrisUiia 
anity recognises no innocence ot goodness of keart^M 
but in the remission of siu, and in tlie effects (){■ 
the operation of Divine grace. Do we find ion 
these young persone the characters, which th^ I 
holy scriptures lay down as the only satisfactorji 'I 
evidences of a sale state? Do we not on thq,l 
other hand discover the specified marks of a staljf M 
of alienation from God 7 Can the blindest par.^ I 
tiality persuade itself that Ihey are loving, oi I 
striving " to love God with all their hearts, anij , I 
minds, and souls, and strength?" Are Mqi. 1 
" seeking first the kingdom of God, and his right^^ J 
eousness?" Are tkei/ " working out their saIvcL*iV 
t ion with fear and trembling?" Aiethey "clothe^vl 
with humility?" Are ikey not, on the coiitrary, I 
supremely given up to self-indulgence ? Ars.ll 
ihei/ not at least " lovers of pleasure more thai^il 
lovers of God V Are the offices of religion tlieUi J 
solace, or their task? Do they not come t(t<j| 
these sacred services with reluctance, continue in 1 
them by constraint, and quit them witli gladness ? | 
And of how many of these persons may it not be ^ J 
aHimied in the spirit of the prophet's language, , 1 
" The harp, and the viol, the tabret and ^vi^^^J 
and wine, are in their feasLs -, Wt \.W-j we«i. ^'^fl 
2e M 
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the work of the Lord, neither consider tlie opera- 
tion of his hands?" Are not the youth of ode 
Kx often actually committing, and still more often 
wishing tor the op]x>rtuDity, to commit those sins 
of which the scripture says expressly, " that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdoiu 
of God V Are not the youth of the other eex 
principally intent oh the gratification of vanity ; 
and looking for their chief happiaeBS to the resorts 
of gaiety and fashion, to all the multiplied plea- 
sures which public places, or the still higher grati- 
Rcations of more refined circles, can supply ? 

And then, when the first ebullitions of youtlifu! 
warmth are over, what is their boasted reforma- 
tion ? They may be decent, sober, useful, respect- 
able, as members of the community, or amiable in 
the relations of domestic life. But is this the 
change of which the scripture speaks ? Hear the 
expressions which it uses, and judge for your- 
selves — " Except a man be bom again, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God," — " The old man 
is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ;" an 
expression but too descriptive of the vain delirium 
of youthful dissipation, and of the false dreams of 
pleasure which it inspires; but " the new man" 
IS awakened from this failacious estimate of hap' 
prness ; " he is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him." " He is created 
after Gad in righteousness and true holiness." 
The persons of whom we are speaking are no 
longer, indeed, so thoughtless, and wild, and dis- 
sipated, as formerly ; so negligent in their atten- 
tion to object* of real value ; so eager in the pur- 
euit of pleasure ; so pvoue to yield to the impulse 
©/"appetite. But iVis '« no laoTC 'ftta.ii. ^ivs. change 
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of whi^h a writer of no very atrict cast speaks, 
naturally belonging to their riper age : 



This is a point of infinite importance : let it not 
be thought tedious to spend even yet a few more 
moments in the discussion of it. Put the question 
to another issue, and try it, by appealing to the 
principle of life being a state of probation; (a 
proposition, indeed, true in a certain sense, though 
not exactly in that which is Eometimes assigned 
to it;) and you will still be led to no very dif- 
ferent conclusion. Probation implies resisting, 
in obedience to the dictates of religion, appetites 
which we are naturally prompted to gratify. 
Young pGople are not tempted to be churlish, 
interested, covetous: but to be inconsiderate and 
dissipated, " lovers of pleasure more " than lovers 
of God." People again, in middle-age, are not 
so strongly tempted to be thoughtless, and idle, 
and licentious. From excesses of this sort they 
arc sufEciently withheld, particularly when happily 
settled in domestic life, by a regard to their cha- 
racters, by the restraints of family connexions, and 
by a sense of what is due to the decencies of the 
married state. Their probation is of another sort ; 
they are tempted to be supremely engrossed by 
worldly cares, by family interests, by profession^ 
objects, by the pursuit of wealth or of ambition. 
Thus occupied, they are tempted to " mind earthly 
rather than heavenly things,' forgetting " the one 
thing needful ;" to " set their affections" ovi \R.\a- 
porai rather than eternal conceni%,iw\4.voV'^«-'*"% 
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a form of godliness," iiiBtead of seeking to 



experience the power thereof: the foundations of 
tfais nominal religion being laid in the forgetful- 
Sess, if not in the ignorance, of the peculiar doc- 
triiiea of Christianity, These are the ready-made 
Cbrbtians formerly spoken of, who consider Chris- 
iianity bb a geographical term, properly applicable 
to all those who have been bom and educated in 
ft country wherein Christianity is professed ; not 
■ idicating a renewed nature, as expressive of a 
^culiar character, with its appropriate desires and 
ttversionB, and hopes, and fears, and joys, and sor- 
tows. To people of this description, the solemn 
Admonition of Christ is addressed : " I know thy 
works; that thou hast a name, that thou lirest, 
and art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen 
the things which remain that are ready to 
die; for I have not found thy works perfect 
Itefore God," 

to null '^ there be any one who is inclined 
■J* i-?'""* to listen (0 this solemn warning, who 
^rciFSM,' '^Bh '3 awakened from his dream of false 
(jLi^j™^ security, and is disposed to be riol 
Bhu. only almost, but altogether a Chris- 

tian—Oh ! let him not stifle or dissi- 
pate these beginnings of seriousness, but sedulously 
sfaerish them as the " workings of the Divine Spi- 
rit," which would draw him from the" broad" and 
Ijfowded " road of destruction, into the narrow" 
bnd thinly- peopled path " that leadeth to life." 
iet him retire from the multitude — let him enter 
fnito his closet, and on his bended knees implore, 
(for Christ's sake and in reliance on his mediati on. 
ibat God would " late a.w^.'j fcom him ' 
If stone, and give Viim a\\ew\. i^ fteAi-" ■&»iJ:^ 
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Father of light would open his eyes to his true 
condition, and clear his heart from the cloiida of 
prejudice, and dissipate the deceitful medium 
of self-love. Then let him carefully examine his 
past life, and his present course of conduct, com- 
paring himself with God's word : and considering' 
liow any one might reasonably have been expected 
to conduct himself, to whom the holy scriptures 
had been always open, and who had heen used to 
acknowledge them to be the revelation of the will 
of his Creator, and Grovemor, and Supreme Bene- 
factor ; let him there peruse the awful denuncia- 
tions against impenitent sinners ; tct him labour to 
become more and more deeply impressed with a' 
sense of his own radical blindness and corruption t 
above all, let him steadily contemplate, in all itS' 
relations, that stupendous truth, the incarnatioti 
and crucifixion of the tmly-begolten Son of Goi, 
and the message of rtteTcy proclaimed from the- 
cross to repenliag sinners, " Be ye reconciled 
unto God." — " Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and tliou shalt be saved." 

When he fairly estimates the guilt of sin by th€ 
costly satisfaction which was required to atone- 
for it, and the worth of his soul by the price 
which was paid for its redemption, and contrasts 
both of these with his own sottish inconsider- 
ateness ; when he reflects on the amazing love 
and pity of Christ, and on the cold and formal 
acknowledgments with which he has hitherto 
returned this infinite obligation, making light of 
the precious blood of the Son of God, and trifling 
with the gracious invitations of his Redeemec •. 
aurely:, if he be not lost to aewwXi&Vj, -wivuS 
Epolfons of guilt, and fear, and s\i3.WL«,M^4- "* 



Borse, and sorrow, will nearly overwhelm i_ 
^iil ; he will smite upon his breast, and cry S 
in the language of the publican, " God be m«- 
dful to me a sinDer." But blessed be God, such 
ftn one needs not despair — it is to persons in this 
Yery situation, and with these very feeling, thai 
the offers of the gospel are held forth, and its 
promises assured ; " to the weary and heavy la- 
den" under ihe burden of their sins ; to them 
trho thirst for the water of life ; to them who feel 
themselves " tied and bound by the chain of theif 
iuns ;" who abhor tlieir captivity, and long ear- 
nestly for deliverance. Happy, happy souls I 
whom the grace of Grod has visited, " has brought 
out of darkness into his marvellous light," and 
*' from the power of Satan unto God." Cs§t 
yourselves then on his undeserved mercy , be is 
pill of love, and will not spurn you ; surrender 
yourselves into his hands, and solemnly resolve, 
through his grace, to dedicate henceforth all your 
faculties and powers to his service. 

It is your's now " to work out your own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling," relying on tht 
fidelity of him who has promised to " work in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure," 
Ever look to him for help ; your only safety con- 
sists in a deep and permanent sense of your own 
weakness, and in a firm reliance on his strengtii. 
[f you " give all diligence," his power is armed 
for your protection, his truth is pledged for jtrar 
^curity. You are enlisted under the bannerof 
I Christ: fear not, though the world, and the flaii, 
Bnd the devil are set in array against you. " Faith- 
ful is he that WvU \Kom\8ei-!'— ■' Ba ye also 
/aitliful uiilo death, ■a.ai\w«i\%«eTa*,ti.i»i«.-& 
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of lite."—" He that endureth to the end, the same 
shall be saved," In such a world as thU, in such 
a state of society as ours, especially if in the higher 
walks of life, you must be prepared to meet with 
many difficulties: arm yourselves, therefore, JH 
the first place, with a. determiDed resolution no^ 
tu rate human estimation beyond its true value; 
not to dread the charge of particularity, when ii 
shall be necessary to incur it : but let it be yooB 
constant endeavour to retain before your mental 
eye, that bright assemblage of invisible spectatonf 
who are the witnesses of your daily conduct, ami 
" to seek that honour which cometh from God.^ 
You cannot advance a single step, till yoi 
some good measure possessed of this comparatifA 
indifference to the favour of men. We hav« 
before explained ourselves too clearly to render 
necessary to declare, that no one should needlessljl 
afTect singularity : but to aim at incompatiblo 
advantages, to seek to please God and the worlds 
where their commands are really at variance, id 
the way to be neither respectable, nor good, not 
happy. Continue to be ever aware of your own 
radical corruption and habitual weakness. Indeed; 
if your eyes be really opened, and your heart tnilj! 
softened, " hungering and thirsting after righteouM 
ness," rising in your ideas of true holiness, ant^ 
proving the genuineness of your hope, by desiring 
" to purify yourself even as God a pure;" yoO 
will become daily more and more sensible of your 
own defects, and wants, and weaknesses ; am] 
more and more impressed by a sense of the mercy 
and long-suHering of that gracious Saviour, " ' " 
forgiveth all your sin, and heaicfc niV "io** 
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This is ihe solution of what to a man of the 
world miglil seem a strange paradox, that in pro- 
portion as llie Christian grows tn grace, he grows 
Httmiiiir en- s'so in humihty. Humility is indeed 
tunci. the vital principle of Cliristianity ; that 

principle by which, from 6rst to last, she lives and 
tlirivea, and in proportion to the growth or decline 
of which she must decay or flourish. This first 
diaposea the sinner, in deep self-abasement, to 
accept the offers of the gospel ; this, during- his 
whole progress, is the very ground and basis of his 
feelings and conduct, both in relation to God, his 
fellow-creatures, and himself; and when at length 
he shall be translated into the realms of glory, 
Ihia principle shall still subsist in undiinini^ed 
force: he shall " fall down, and cast his crown 
before the Lamb ; and ascribe blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, to him that sittetb 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever." The practical benefits of this habitual 
lowliness of spirit are too numerous, and at the 
same time loo obvious, to require enumeration. 
It will lead you to dread the beginnings, and fly 
from the occasions of sin ; as that nian would shun 
some infectious distemper, who should know that 
he was predisposed to take the contagion. It will 
prevent a thousand difficulties, and decide a thou- 
sand questions, concerning worldly compliances; 
by which those persons are apt to be embarrassed, 
who are not duly sensible of their own exceeding 
frailly, whose views of the Christian character are 
not sufficiently elevated, and who are not enough 
possessed with a continual fear of " grieving the 
Holy Spirit of God," au4 o^ ftvas. ^TOiotviu^ him 
tu Iv/tJldraw hia gra.CiO\ia "mftawata. t\A. W -jaa. 
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! have been describing, you 
t ihe Btantlard of practice 



are really such aa v 
need not be ui^ed ti 
high, and to strive after universal holjn 
the desire of your hearts to act in all things with 
a single eye to the favour of God, and thus the 
most ardinary actions of life are raised into offices 
of religion. This is the purifying, the transmuting 
principle, which realizes the fabled touch which 
changes all to gold. But it belongs to this desire 
of pleasing God, that we ishauld be continually 
solicitous to discover the path of duty ; that we 
should not indolently wait, satisfied with not refus- 
1 of glocifying God, when they a 



forced upon us ; but that wc should pray to God 
for wisdom and spiritual understanding, that we 
may be acute in discerning opportunities of serving 
him in the world, judicious in selecting, and wise 
in improving them. Guard, indeed, against the 
distraction of worldly cares; and cultivate hea- 
vertly-mindedfless, and a spirit of continual prayec, 
and neglect not to watch incessantly over the 
workings of your deceitful heart ; but be active 
also, and useful. Let not your precious time be 
wasted " in shapeless idleness ;" an admonition 
which, in our days, is rendered but too necessary* 
by the relaxed habits of persons even of real piety ; 
but wisely husband and improve this fleeting trea~ 
sure. Never be satisfied with your present attain- 
ments ; but, "forgetting the things which ars 
behind, " labour still to " press forward" with 
undiminished energy, and to run the race that is 
set before you without flagging in your course. 

Above all, measure your progress by Uin m- 
your improvement in love to God g-tvA ^'"^ j 
mao. "God la love." This is Oie wacx^ ^^^ 
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fiple, nhich warms and enlightens the heavenly 
liorld, that blessed seat of God's visible presence. 
; it shines with unclouded radiance. Some 
pattered beams of it are graciously lent to us on 
' we had been benighted and lost in daik- 

I and misery ; but a larger portion of it ii 
ofused into the hearts of the servants of God, who 

re renewed in the divine likeness," and 

II here exhibit some faint traces of the imugc 
f their heavenly Father. It is the principle of 

e which disposes them to yield themselves up 
_|»itliout reserve to the service of Him, " who lias 
B,V>"glit tlism with the price of his own blood," 
mSue nitnn Servile, and base, and mercenary, 
CjJ Vh' 'bufi™ '* *''^ notion of Christian practice 
Cat nomjiiBi among the bulk of norninal Christians. 
r-Outatu..!., -pjigy gi^,g „^ ^Qjg than they dan not 
^Vithhold ; they abstain from nothing but what 
ley mast not practise. When you state to them 
le doubtful quality of any action, and the conse- 
K^uent obligation to desist from it, they reply to 
,jou in the very spirit of Shylock, " they cannot 
n the bond." In short, they know Chria- 
.ianity only as a system of restraints. She i« 
^despoiled of every liberal and generous principle: 
she is rendered almost unfit for the social inter- 
courses of life, and is only suited to the glooaj 
walls of that cloister in which they would confiM 
her. But true ChrUtians consider themselves sot 
as satisfying some rigorous creditor, but as dii- 
charging a debt of gratitude. Tlieirs, according, 
is not the stinted return of a constrained obeiu- 
encc, but the large and liberal measure of ■ 
volunl&ry service. TUva principle, therefore, pre- 
veats a thousand proctical tnAvMiMflimRMi*, li^ 
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which they are continually harassed, who act from 
a less generous motive ; and who require it to be 
clearly ascertained to thein, that any gratification 
or worldly compliance, which may be in question, 
is beyond the allowed boundary'lioe of Christian 
practice." This principle regulates the true Chris- 
tian's choice of companions and friends, where he 
is at liberty lo make an option ; this fills him with 
the desire of promoting' the temporal welfare of all 
around him, and still more, with pity and iove, and 
anxious solicitude for their spiritual happiness. 
Inditference, indeed, in this respect, is one of the 
surest signs of a low or declining state in religion. 
This animating principle it is which, in the true 
Christian's happier hour, inspirits his devotions, 
and causes him to delight in the worship of God ; 
which tills him with consolation, and peace, and 
gladness, and sometimes even enables him " to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory," 

But this world is not his resting-place : here, to 
the very last, he must be a pilgrim and a stranger; 
a soldier, whose warfare ends only with life, ever 
strolling and combating with the powers of dark- 
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ness, and with tlie temptations of the world around 
biin, and the still more dangerous liosiilities (if 
iaternol depravity. The perpetual vicissitudes 
of this nncertain state, the peculiar trials &ni 
difficulties with which the life of !i Christian is 
chequered ; aod still more, the painful and liunii- 
lialing remembrance of his own infirmities, leach 
him to look forward, almost with outstretched neck, 
to that promised day, when be shall be completely 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, and sor- 
row and sighing sball flee away. In the anticipa- 
tion of that blessed period, and comparing Ibia 
diurlish and turbulent world, where compeution, 
Bnd envy, and an^r, and revenge, so vex and 
■igitate the sons of men, with that blissful repou 
where love shall reign without disturbance, and 
trhere all being knit together in bonds of indisso- 
luble friendship, shall unite in one harmonious 
flong of praise to the Author of their commoa 
happiness, the true Christian ti'iuniphs over the 
ftar of death : he longs to realise these cheering 
images, and to obtain admission into that blessed 
eempanV' With far more justice than it wai 
jwiginally used, he may adopt the beautiful excla- 
tnation — " O prssclarum ilium diem, cum ad illud 
divinum animorum concihum costumqut 
^acar, atque ex hSc turbS et colluvione I 
cedam 1" 

ICiUieiiooii ot What has been now remarked, t 
tee objnniMi, earning the habitual feelings of £ 
miicbin ■ real believer, may suggest a reply lo 
*gomjMrvke. ^^ objection common in the niouthi 
of nominal Christiana, that we would deny n 
the innocent amuscmenU a-nd gratifications of li 
thus causing our TeV\c,icin ta ""eai ii ^ornvj fl 
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bidding aspect, instead of her 
face of eheerfulnesa and joy. Inis 
so Benous a nature, that although : 
digression, it may not be improper 
notice of it. 

In the iirst place, religion prohibi 
ment or gratification which is reallg innocent. 
The question, however, of its innocence, muet not 
be tried by the loose maxims of worldly morality^ 
but by the spirit of the injunctions of the word of 
God ; and by the indulgence being conformable 
or not conformable to the genius of Christisuiity, 
and to the tempers and dispositions of mind 
enjoined on its professors. There can be no dis- 
pute concerning the Ime end of recreations. They 
are intended to refresh our exhausted bodily of 
mental powers, and to restore us, with renewed 
vigour, to the more serious occupationa of life. 
Whatever, therefore, fatigues either body or mind, 
instead of refreshing them, is not titled to answer 
the designed purpose. Whatever consumes more 
time, or money, or thought, than it is expedient, 
I might say necessary, to allot to mere amusement, 
can hardly be approved by any one, who consider! 
these talents as precious deposits, for the eltpen* 
diture of which be will have to give account. 
Whatever directly or indirectly must he likely t* 
injure the welfare of a fellow-creature, can scarcely 
be a suitable recreation for a Christian, who » 
" to love his neighbour as himjelf;" or a very 
consistent diversion for any one, the business M 
whose life is to difilise happiness. 

But does a Christian never relax? Let us n^; 

so wrong and vilify the bouul^ ai ?x«s\iew«, ^ 

to alloiv for a moment tliattWaowxtca'^^'w^'^*^ 

'2g d 
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amuRement are so rare, that men must be driven, 
almost by conKtraint, to such as are of a doubtful 
quality. On the contrary, such has been the 
Creatoc'a goodness, that almost every one, both of 
our physical, and intellectual, and moral faculties, 
(and the eame may be said of the whole creation 
which we see around us,) is not only calculated 
to answer the proper end of its being, by its 
subserviency to some purpose of solid useful- 
ness, but to be the instrument of admiiiiateriDg 
pleasure. 



Our Maker also, in his kindness, has so con- 
structed us, that even mere vicissitude ta grHteful 
and refreshing; a consideration which should 
prompt us often to seek, from a prudent variation 
of useful piinuils, that recreation, for which we 
are apt to resort to what is altogether unproductive 
.nd mfruUfiJ. 

Yet rich and multiplied are the spring of inno- 
cent relaxation. The Christian relaxes id the 
temperate use of all the gifts of Providence. 
Imagination, and taste, and genius, and the beau- 
ties of creation, and the works of art, lie open to 
him. He relaxes in the feast of reason, in the 
intercourses of society, in the sweets of friendship, 
in the endearments of love, in the exercise of hope, 
of confidence, of joy, of gratitude, of univeraat 
good-will, of all the benevolent and generous 
affections ; which, by the gracious appointment of 
oi;r Creator, whWe toe'j 4wivnW,^eatfidiY intend only 
happiness to others, aie HvoaV ^-qiA^j iji-iAiwSH* Va 
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ourselves of complacency and peace. Oh ! 1 
do they know of the true measure of enjoyment, 
who can compare these delightful complacencies 
with the frivolous pleasures of disBipation, or the 
coarse gratifications of sensuality. It is no won- 
der, however, that the nominal Christiao should 
reluctantly give up, one by one, the pleasures of 
the world ; and look back upon them, when relin- 
quished, with eyes of wistfulneas and regret: 
because he knows not the sweetness of the delights 
with which true Christianity repays those tdHing . 
sacrifices, and is greatly unacquainted with the | 
nature of that pleeisantness which is to be found ia 
the ways of religion. 

It ia indeed true, that when any one, who lias 
long been going on in the gross and unrestrained ] 
practice of vice, is checked in his career, 
enters at first on a religious course, he has i 
to undergo. Fear, guilt, remorse, shame, and ' 
various other passions, struggle and conflict withio | 
him. His appetites are clamorous for their a< 
tomed gratification, and inveterate habits are j 
scarcely to be denied. He is weighed dowit by a J 
load of guilt, and almost overwhelmed by the sense | 
of his unworthiness. But all this ought in fairnesa 
to be charged to the account of his past sins, and 
not to that of his present repentance. It rarely 
happens, however, that this state of suffering con- 
tinues very long. When the mental gloom is the 
blackest, a ray of heavenly light occasionally 
breaks in, and suggests the hope of better dayst 1 
Even in this life it commonly holds true, " They J 
g -that sow in tears shall reap in joy." ( 

r Neither, when we maintain, ihaS. v\«. ■wa^'^ M 
u are ways of pleasantnea*, do 'we t 



deny that Uie ChriHtian's internal state is, through 
the whole of bis life, a state of discipline and war- 
fare. Several of the causes which contribute to 
render it such have been already pointed out, 
together with the workings of his mind in relation 
to them : but if he has solicitudes and griefs pecu- 
liar to himself, he has "'joys also with which a 
strunger iiitemieddles not." j 

"Drink deep," however, "or taste not," is ft I 
direction full as applicable to religion, if we would 1 
lind it a source of pleasure, as it is to knowledge^ J 
A little religion is, it must be confessed, apt tai 
make men gloomy, as a. little knowledge to rendet*] 
tliem vain: hence the unjust imputation often 
brought upon religion by those, whose degree of 
religion is just sufficient, by condemning their 
course of conduct, to render them uneasy; enough 
merely to impair the sweetness of the pleasures of 
sin, and not enough to compensate for the relin- 
quiahment of them by its own peculiar comforts. 
Thus these men bring up, as it were, an ill report 
of that land of promise, which, in truth, abounds 
with whatever, in our journey through life, can 
best refresh and strengthen us. 

We have enumerated some sources of pleasure 
which men of the world may understand, and must 
acknowledge to belong to the true Christian 
tliere are others, and those of a still higher 
to which they must confess themselves strangers, 
To say nothing of a qualified, I dare not aay an 
entire, exemption from those distracting passions 
and corroding cares, by which he must naturally 
he harassed, whose treasure is within the reach m 
mortal accidents; iVieteii the humble quiet-giving 
hope »/■ being recouc'Aei\»Goi,a.ni^)\ milYvjinf 
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liis favour; with that solid peace of mind, which 
the world can neither give nor take away, which 
results from a firm confidence in the infinite wis- 
dom and goodness of God, and in the unceasing 
care and kindness of a gracious Saviour : and there 
is the persuasion of the truth of the divine assurance, 
that all things shall work together for good. 

When the pulse indeed beats high, and we are 
flushed with youth, and health, and vigour ; whed 
all goes on prosperously, and success seems almost 
to anticipate our wishes ; then we feel not the 
want of the consolations of religion : but when ■ 
fortune frowns, or friends forsake us ; when sor-'' 
row, or sickness, or old age, comes upon us, then 
it is that the superiority of the pleasures of religioa ' 
is established over those of dissipation and vanityy' 
■which are ever apt to fly from us when we are 
most in want of their aid. There is scarcely s 
more melancholy sight to a considerate mind, than 
that of an old man, who is a stranger to those only 
true sources of satisfaction. How affecting, and 
at the same time how disgusting, is it to see suck' 
a one awkwardly catching at the pleasures of hiai ' 
younger years, which are now beyond his reach; ' 
or feebly attempting to retain them, while they 
mock his endeavours and elude his grasp! Iw" 
such a one, gloomily indeed does the evening of 
life set in [ All is sour and cheerless. He can' 
neither look backward with complacency, nor for- 
ward with hope : while the aged Christian, relying 
on the assured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly 
reflect that his dismission is at hand ; that his 
redemption draweth nigh : while his strength 
declines, and his faculties deca.'j.W. ksw. ■ajn-'SCi^ 
repose himself on the fideVrt^ oi Goi-. *»*.■<*■ *^:»». 
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very entrance of ihe valley of the shadow of deaLh, 
he can lift up an eye, dim, perhaps, and feeble, 
yet occasionally sparklmg with hope, and confi- 
dently looking forward to the near poesension of 
his heavenly inheritance, " to those joys which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear beard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive." 

Never were there times which inculcated more 
forcibly, than those in which we live, the wisdom 
of seeking a happiness beyond the reach of humnn 
vicissitudes. Wliat striking lessons have we hail 
of the precarious tenure of all sublunary posses- 
sioDS ! Wealth, and power, and prosperity, hoir 
peculiarly transitory and uncertain ! But religion 
dispenses her choicest cordials in the seasons of 
exigence, in poverty, in exile, in sickness, and ia 
death. The essential superiority of that support 
which is derived from religion is less felt, at least 
it is less apparent, when the Christian is in full 
possession of riches, and splendour, and rank, and 
all the gifts of nature and fortune. But when all 
these are swept away by the rude hand of time, or 
the rough blasts of adversity, the true Christian 
stands, like the glory of the forest, erect and vigor- 
ous; stripped, indeed, of his summer foliage, but 
more than ever discovering to the observing eye 
the solid strength of his substantial texture : 



In a former c^iapleVjwe Vw^elij insisted on «*at 
lUay be termed the {uniamcQisi ^vMSicjli letmt q{ 
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the bulk of professed Christians in our days; their 

eitlier overlooking or raisuonceiTing the peculiar 
method, which the ^spel has provided for the 
renovation of our corrupted nature, and for the 
attainment of every Christian grace. 

But there are mistakes on the right hand and 
on the left ; and our general proneness, when we 
are flying from one extreme to run into an oppo- 
site error, renders it necessary to superadd another 
admonition. The generally prevailing error of the 
present day, indeed, is that fundamental one which 
was formerly pointed out. But while we attend, 
in the first place, to this; and, on the warrant 
both of scripture and experience, prescribe hearty 
repentance and lively faith, as the only foundation 
of all true holiness ; we must, at the same time, 
guard against a practical mistake of another kind. 
Tliey who, with penitent hearts, have humbled 
themselves before the cross of Christ ; and who, 
pleading his merits as their only ground of pardi 
and acceptance with God, have resolved hence- 
forth, tlirough the help of his Spirit, to bring forth 
tlie fruits of righteousness, are sometimes apt Mi 
conduct themselves as if they considered their' 
work as now done ; or, at least, as if this were tltf 
whole they had to do, as often as, by falling afredi' 
into sin, another act of repentance and taith ma^, 
seem to have become necessary. There are not 9' 
few in our relaxed age, who thus satisfy themse!»e» 
with what may be termed general Christianity; 
who feel general penitence and humiliation from 
a sense of their sinfulness in general, and general 
desires of universal holiness ; but who neglect that 
vigilant and jealous care, with wVac'iv "isK-j ^wa^^ 
Jatour to extirpate everj particular coTOWgiiRro.-^-^ 



1 
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Bgitudying ils nature, its root, its ramifications, and 
HphuB tiecoraiiig acquainted with its secret move- 
^■nenta, with the means whereby it gains streng;tli, 
HH^d with the most elfectual methods of resisting it. 
B]a like maaner, they are far from striving with 
Hkersevering alacrity for tlie acquisition and im- 
H^roveinent of every Christiao grace. Nor is it 
H unusual for ministers, who preach the truths of 
Htiie gospel with fidelity, ability, and success, to be 
Htbemaelves also liable to the charge of dwelliu^ 
■""•hogether in their instructions on this general 
H ibligion : instead of tracing and laying open a]l 
Vihe secret motions of inward corruption, and 
B^tructing their bearers how best to conduct them- 
BmItcs in every distinct part of the Christian war- 
H^u«; how best to strive against each particular 
H'HSce, and to cultivate each grace of tlie Christian 
Htharacter. Hence it is, that in too tnany persons, 
■ concerning the sincerity of whose general pro- 
■^BBsions of religion we should be sorry to entertain 
^a doubt, we yet see little progress made in the 
regulation of their tempers, in the improvement of 
their time, in the reform of their plan of life, or in 
ability to resist the temptation to which they arc 
particularly exposed. They will confess them- 
selves, in general terms, to be" miserable sinners ~ 
this is a tenet of their creed, and they feel 

firoud in avowing it. They will occasionally _ 
um^nt particular failings : but this confession 
sometimes obviously made, in order to draw forth 
a compliment for the very opposite virtue : and 
where this is not the- case, it is often not difficult 
to detect, under this false guise of contrition, a 
secret self-complacency, m\wu% fioBi the maiii- 
festatioas which tbey W\e aSo^itloKwiw *r'4.\e.. 
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nesa or candour in diacoveriog the mfirniily in J 
question, or of their frankness or humility in 1 
acknowledgiog it. This will scarcely seem an 
illiberal suspicion to any one, who either watches I 
the workings of his own heart, or who observes, I 
that the faults confessed in these instances are very 
seldom those with whicb the person is most clearly 
and strongly chargeable. 

We must plainly warn these men, and the con- 
sideration is seriously pressed on tbeir instructors 
also, that they are in danger of deceiving them- 
selves. Let them beware lest they be nominal 
Christians of another sort. These persons require 
to be reminded, that there is no short compendious 
method of holiness ; but that it must be thft 
business of their whole lives to grow in grace, and 
continually adding one virtue to another, as far SM 
may be, " to go on towards perfection." — " He 
only that doeth righteousness is righteous."— » 
Unless " they bring fortli the fruits of the Spirit,"? 
they can have no sufficient evidence that tliey have 
received that " Spirit of Christ, without which they 
are none of his." But where, on the whole, ouf 
unwillingness to pass an unfavourable judgment 
may lead us to indulge a hope that " tlie root of 
the matter is found in them;" yet we must at 
least declare to them, that instead of adorning the 
doctrine of Christ, they disparage and discredit it, 
The world sees not their secret humiliation, nor the 
exercises of their closets, but it is acute in discern- 
ing practical weaknesse.<i : and if it observe that 
tliey have the same eagerness in the pursuit of 
wealth or ambition, the same vain taste for osten- 
tation and display, the same ungovetwei 
vbich are found in the geuetaVit^ Qt lo'iaiwvxi-^' 
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treat with contempt their pretences to s 
ictity and indiliVrencfc to worldly things", 
grill be hurdened in its prejudices against the o 
e wliich God has provided for our escaping 
wrath to come, and obtaining eternal hap- 

et him, tben, who would be indeed a Christian, 
;h over his ways and over his heart with 
b«nceasing circumspection. Let him endeavour to 
, both from men and books, particularly from 
J lives of eminent Chrislians,* what methods 
|ilbave been actually found most effectual for tbe 
Minquest of every particular vice, and for Improve- 
"n every branch of holiness. Thus studying 
n character, and observing the most secret 
■Workings of his own mind, and of our common 
Knature; the knowledge which he will acquire of 
■tbe human heart in general, and especially of his 
will be of the highest utility, in enabling him 
■id or to guard against the occasions of evil ; 
■•nd it will also tend, above all things, to the 
iwth of humility, and to the maintenance of that 
^Vobriety of spirit an4 tenderness of conscience, 
■ivhich are eminently characteristic of the true 
yCShrisCian. It is by this unceasing diligence, as 



of the ucrJlelit Doddridge, \ri Unon'. ol Heair. lnXba > 
ilather; o/i/alyburion ; Hamion's ani'^nilWVtiSi \a»' 
Ufe nf Bailer, by himwlf, ite. St. fcc. 
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the apoElle declares, that the servants of Christ 
must make their calling sure. Their labour will 
not be thrown away ; for " an entrance shall" at 
length " be miaistered unto them abundantly, inta 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
,. Jbbus Ctirist." 



K Section III. 

' * Brief OliiMvKtloi.8 nidrMstd lo Scfplicn and Unitarians. 

There is another class of men, an increasing 
class, it is to be feared, in this country, that (^ 
absolute unbelievers, with which this little work 
has properly no concern : but may llie writer, 
sincerely pitying their melancholy state, be per- 
mitted to ask them one plain question : If Chris- 
tianity be not in their estimation true, yet Is there 
not at least a presumption in its favour, sufficient 
to entitle it to a serious examination ; from its 
having been embraced, and that not blindly and 
implicitly, but upon full int^uiry and deep con- 
sideration, by Bacon, and Milton, and Locke, and 
Newton, and much the greater part of those, who, 
by the reach of their understandings, or the extent 
of their knowledge, and by the freedom of iheit 
minds, and their daring to combat existing preju- 
dices, have called forth the respect and admiratjon 
of mankind ? It might be deemed scarcely fair to 
insist on churchmen, though some of them are 
among the greatest names this country has ever 
known. Can the sceptic in general say with truth, 
that he has either prosecuted an examination into 
the evidences of revelation at all, or at least -w^riii. 
a seriousness and diligence in ati-j ie^\fce. v*«^™ 
Honed to the importance ot ftvc sa'^itcV'' 
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fact is, and it is a fact which redounds to Uw 
honour of Christianity, that infidelity it not the 
iMsult of Bober inquiry and deliberate preference. 
I is rather tiw slow production of a cEu^less and 
leligious life, operating together with prejudices 
ad erroneous conceptions concerning the nature 
f the leading doctrines and fundamental tenets of 
Christianity. 

. Take the case of young men of con- 

dition, bred up by what we have lermed 
nominal Christians. When children, 
c carried lo church, and thence they becoBM 
Kquainted with such parts of scripture as uK 
Sontained in our public &ervice. If their parents 
ve Btill more of the customs of better limes. 
are taught their catechism, and fumisln^d 
I little fartner religious knowledge. Aftti 
^ while, they go from under the eyes of tlieir 
Ircuts; they enter into the world, and move 
'ward in the path of life, whatever it may be, 
gp'hicli has been assigned to them. They yield to 
3 temptations which assail them, and become, 
irc or le.ss, dissipated and licentious. At least, 

biey neglect to looK into their bible ; they do not 

g^large the sphere of their religious acqnisittogt ; 
they do not even endeavour, by reflectiou and 
Uudy, to turn into what may deserve the name ot 
knowledge and rational convictiou, the opinions 
which, in their childhood, they had taken on truil. 
Tliey travel, perhaps, into foreign countries ; a 
proceeding which naturally tends to weakea their 
nursery prejudice in favour of the religion in which 
they were bred, and, by removing them froi 
means of public wotaUp, V« ttVax their pracUj 
habits of religion. TVic^ t " 
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nionly are eitlier Imrricd round in llie vortex of 
dissipation, or engage witli the ardour of youth- 
ful minds in some public or professional puraiiiU 
If they read or hear any thing about Cbriatianity^r 
it is commonly only about tlwse tenets whicb at* 
subjects of controversy : and what reaches their 
ears of the bible, from their occasional attendance 
at chureh ; though it may sometimes impress tlienr 
with an idea of the purity of Christian morality) 
contains much which, coming thus detached, pepi, 
plexes and offends them, and sug^sts vanoiift- 
doubts and startling objections, which a farthi 
acquaintance with the scripture would removt 
Thus growing more and more to know Chris tianJ^F: 
only by the difficulties it contains ; sometimes 
tempted by the ambition of shewing themselvof^ 
superior to vulgar prejudice, and always prompted 
by the natural prided' the human heart to cast off 
their subjection to dogmas imposed on them ; di»i 
gusttd, perhaps, by the immoral lives of soma 
professed Christians, by the weaknesses and ab9ui4 
dities of others, and by what they observe to b« 
the implicit belief of numbers, whom they see and 
know to be equally ignorant with themselves, manji 
doubts and suspicions, of greater or less extea^ 
spring up witliin them. These doubts enter inttf 
the mind at first almoiit imperceptibly ; they exii|. 
only as vague indistinct surmises, and by no raeaM 
take the precise shape or the substance of a formecF 
opinion. At first, probably, tliey even offend and 
startle by their intrusion ; but, by degrees, the 
unpleasant sensations which they once excited 
wear off; the mind grows more familiar with theio.^ 
A confused sense (for such \l \a, la.'Ofte^ ■CXvast,"' 
formed idea) of its being desttaWe ftvKt xJm^^ 
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mid prove wtll founded, and of ihe comfort nnd 
inUrsement wliicK would be afforded by that 
■woof, lends them much seeret aid. The itnpres- 
T,<ioQ becomes deeper ; DOt in consequence of being 
I Htufqrced by fresh arguments, but merely by dinl 
I «f having longer rested in the mind ; and as ihey 
liiocreasc in force, they creep on and extend them- 
I Mlves. At len^ they dift'uae themselves over tlie 
t whole of religion, and possess the mind in undts- 
W tarbed occupancy. 

P ' It is by no means meant that this is universally 
I tiie process. But, speaking generally, this might 
i be tenned, perhaps not unjustly, the natural his- 
l tary of scepticism. It approves itself to the expe- 
I rience of those who have witli any care watched 
I the progress of infidelity in persons around them ; 
r tad it is confirmed by the written lives of some of 
Itiie most eminent unbelievers. It is curious to 
Kfead their own accounts of themselves, the rather as 
I'tbey accord so exactly with the result of our own 
observation. We find that tliey once perhaps gave 
a sort of implicit hereditary assent to the truth of 
Christianity, and were what, by a mischievous 
perversion of langu^e, the world denominates 
believers. How were they then awakened from 
their sleep of ignorance? At what moment did 
the light of truth beam in upon them, and dissi- 
pate the darkness in which they had been involved ? 
The period of their infidelity is marked by no such 
determinate boundary. Reason, and thought, and 
inquiry, had little or nothing to do with it. Having 
formanyyearslived careless and irreligious lives, and 
associated with companions equally careli 
/rre/tgious ; not by foicerfatvid^ and reflection, 
ratJIier by the lapse uf Ume.ii^'j w.\wi^iiv»,v.'«OT 
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then infidel maturity. It is worthy of remark, that 
where any are reclaimed from infidelity, it la 
generally by a process much more rational than 
that which has been here described. Something 
awakens them to reflection. They examine, they 
consider, and at length yield their assent to Chris- 
tianity on what they deem sufficient grounds. 

From the account here given, it appears plainly 
that infidelity is generally the oflspring of prejudice, 
and that its success is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
depravity of the moral character. This fact a 
confirmed by the undeniable truth, tliat in aocietiel 
which consiiit of individuals, infidelity is the natural 
fruit, not so much of a studious and disputatious, 
as of a dissipated and vicious age. It difi'uses 
itself in proportion as the general morals decline i 
and it is embraced with less apprehension, when 
every infidel is kept in spirits by seeing many 
around him who are sharing fortunes with himself. 

To any fair mind, this consideration alone might 
be offered, as suggesting a strong argument against 
infidelity, and in favour of revelation. And tha 
friends of Christianity might justly retort the 
charge, which their opponents often urge with no 
little affectation of superior wisdom ; that we im- 
plicitly surrender ourselves to the influence of pre- 
judice, instead of examining dispassionately the 
ground of our faith, and yielding our assent only 
according to the degree of evidence. 

In our own days, when it is but too clear that 
infidelity increases, it is not in consequence of the 
reasonings of the infidel writers having been much 
studied, but from the progress of luxury, and the 
decay of morals : and, so fat as Xtaa "raiitt'asR. ^*-"i 
be traced at all to the worts oS «Lft\(wK,>^ ■«t\\Ki^*. 
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1 lllxas been produced, not bvai^ument and disc^H 

■ fioii, but by sEtrcaatns and points of wit, wldj^f 
W b&ve i:ip«rated on weak minds, or on nominal Chris- 

■ tHns, by bringing gradually into contempt, opin- 
liitnis which, in their case, bad only rested on the 
B'mais nl'lilind respect and the prejudices of educa- 
I tion. It may therefore be laid down as an axiom, 
B Ihst infidelity is in getwral a disease of the heart 
I ptore than of the understanding. If revelation 
I vere assailed only by reason and argument, it 
I would have little to fear. The literary opposeis of 
I Christianity, from Herbert to Hume, have been 
I teldom read. They made some stit in their day : 
I during theit span of existence, they were noisy and 
I Voxious ; but, like the locusts of the east, which 
I |br a while obscure the air, and destroy the ver- 
t llure, they were soon swept away and forgotten. 
■Their very names would be scarcely found, if Li ' ' 
K%ad not preserved them from oblivion, 
f iniiari B. "^''^ account which has been g 
I 7 of the secret, but grand, i 
l|»lfidelity, may perhaps justly be extended,^ 
rbeing not seldom true in the ease of those «' 
t.4eny the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 
[ ■ In the course which we lately traced from aa _^^ 
Eiia] orthodoxy to absolute infidelity, Unitarianiem* 
Kit, indeed a sort of half-way house, if the expres- 
Kion may be pardoned ; a stage on the journey, 
Krliere sometimes a person indeed tintilly stops, bi^ 
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while, and tlien pursues his progress. 

The Unitarian teachers by no means profess 
absolve their followers from the unbending strict 
ness of Christian morality. They prescribe thl 
predominant love of God, and an habitual spirit ^ 
devotion '. but it is an unquestionable fact, i. 
fact which they themselves almost admit, that thlli 
class of religionists is not in general distinguishc 
for superior purity of life ; and still less for tbill 
frame of mind, which, by the injunction " to W 
spiritually, not carnally, minded," the word o^ 
God prescribes to us, as one of the surest tests d 
our experiencing the vital power of Cliristianitysl 
On the contrary, in point of fact, Unitarianisir^ 
seems to be resorted to, not merely by those wh< 
are disgusted with the peculiar doctrines of Chr' 
tianity, but by Chose also who are seeking a refugtfV 
from the strictness of her practical precepts ; * 



who, mort 


! particularly, would escape from th* 


obligation 


which she imposes on her adherent^ 


rather to ii 


icur the dreaded charge of singularitji 
1 with tlie declining manners of a dis»» 


than fall ii 


patedage. 


• 



, where it may be supposed to pro 
ceed from the understanding rather than from tS 
heart, is not unfrequenlly produced by a 
idea of the difficulties, or, as they are termed, i 
impossibilities, which orthodox Cliristianity is si 
posed to involve. It is not our intention to er 
into the controversy : ' but it may not be impro 

■ The lulhoi oT tlili trcBlIie bag. >1b« iU coinplcllan, gierui 
work enilUcil. " Cnlvinliia md Boolniaalira cannMei,^ »-■»« 

opiwiluiilly ot conleHiog VVb ^i^'fli 

an. 2 
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one remark as a. ^urd tu | 

ay Uie arguments of llie Unibt 

^. be likely to fall; namely, 

'■i> great advantage possessed by den 

S,g auU perhaps in a still greater de( 

0^ by Unitarians, in their warfare \ 

the Christian system, results from d 

ifery circumstances of tJieir being the assailan 

3!hey urge what they state to be powerful ari 

Stents against the truth of the fundamental d 

trines of Christianity, and tlicn call upon mi 

abandon them as posts no longer tenable. 

tliey, who are disposed to yield to this assaql 

should call to mind, tliat it has pleased God a 

Mtabliab the constitution of all things, that per- 

' ixing difficulties and plausible objections may 

adduced against the most established truths; 

^i^h, for instance, as the being of a God, and 

ly others both physical and moral. In all 

therefore, it becomes us, nut on a partial 

to reject any proposition, because it b 

itended with difficulties ; but to compare the 

Lculties which it involves, with those ivhich 

nd the alternative proposition which must be 

[braced on its rejection. We should put to the 

the alternative proposition in its turn, and 

whether it be not still less tenable tiian that 

summoned to abandon. In short, 

we should examine circumspectly on all sidea^ 

and abide by that opinion which, on carefii" 

balancing all considerations, appears fairly eutidj 
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lo our preference. Experience, however, will have 
convinced the attentive observer of those around" 
him, that it has been for want of adverting ti 
just and obvious principle, that the Unitarians in 
particular have gained most of their proselytes 
from the church, so far as argument haa contri- 
buted to their success. If tlie Unitarians, or even 
the deists, were considered in their turn as masters 
of the field ; and were in their turn attacked, both 
by arguments tending to disprove their syatBin 
directly, and to disprove it indirectly, by shewing 
tlie high probability of the truth of Cbristianity, 
and of its leading and peculiar doctrines, it is 
most likely that they would soon appear wholly 
unable to keep theii' ground. lu short, reason 
iug fairly, there is no medium between absolute 
Pifrrkonism and true Christianity : and if we 
reject the latter on account of i\s difficulties, we 
shall be still more loudly called upon to reject 
every other system which has been offered to the 
acceptance of mankind. This consideration might, 
perhaps, with advantage be more attended to tian 
It haa been, by those who take upon them to viti' 
dicate the truth of our holy religion ; as many, 
who, from inconsideration or any other cause, are 
disposed to give up the great fundamentals of 
Christianity, would be startled by the idea, tliat 
on the same principle on which they did this, they 
must give up the hope of findnig any rest for the 
sole of theu: foot on any ground of religion, ) 
not stop short of unqualified atheism. 
Besides the class of those who pro- 
fessedly reject revelation, there is an- 
other, and that also, it is to be feared, a 
one, which may be called the c\.*a& o't \iaM-vtsJae^ 
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)i>.'vcr3, wliu are to be found in various d^reea ^ 
approximation to a state of absolnte infidelil^ 
The system, if it deserve the name, of these n 
is grossly irrational. Hearing many who assert 
and many who deny the truth of Christianity, and 
not reflecting seriously enough to consider that it 
must be either true or false, they take up a Strang 
sort of middle ojHuion of its qualified truth. Tb4 
conceive that there must be something in it, thougl 
by no means to the extent to which it is push 
by ortliodoK Christians. They grant the realid 
01 future punishment, and even that they thm 
selves cannot altogether expect to escape it ; 3 " 
"they trust it will not go so hard with them 
the churchmen state :" and though disbelievU 
almost every material doctrine which Christianif 
contains ; yet, even in their own minds, they )j 
no means conceive themselves to be enlisted uu" 
the banners of infidelity, or to have much ( 
for any great appreheusion lest Christianity shot 
prove true. 

But let these men be reminded, that there is ]| 
middle way. If they can be prevailed on to 
into their bible, and do not make up their i 
absolutely to reject its authority ; they must a 
that there is uo ground whatever for this vain 
hope, which they suffer themselves to indulge, of 
escaping but with a slight measure of punishment. 
Nor let them think their guilt inconsiderable. 
it not grossly criminal to trifle with the long-si 
feriog of God, to despise alike his invitations a 
his threatenings, and the offer of his Spii"' 
ftrace, and the precious blood of the Redee 
Far different is t\ie acn^Vwe tKiitftite •, " how 
»e escape if we negWcl so %ie.aS- %'iX-^'aS«raT' 
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shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Goi 
in the day of judgment," than for them, who.n 
volimtarily sliut their eyes against that full light, 
which the bouiitv of Heaven has poured out upon 
them. These half- unbelievers are even more 
reprehensible than downright sceptics, for remain- 
ing in this state of careless uncertainty, without 
endeavouring to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of revelation. The probability which they admit, 
that it may be true, imposes on them an additional , 
and an undeniable obligatioa to inquiry. 
both to them and to decided sceptics it must \ 
plainly declaied, that they are in these days le> 
excusable tlian ever, for not looking into thj 
grounds and proofs on which is rested the truth o 
Christianity ; for never before- were these prooi^ 
so plainlr/, and at so easy a rate, ofTered to tM| 
consideration of mankind. Through the bountjil 
of Providence, the more widely spreading poisof 
of itififlelity has in our days been met wi ' 
numerous and more powerful antidotes, 
these has been already pointed out : and it shouUll 
be matter of farther gratitude to every real ChriilA 
tian, tliat in the very place on which moden 
infidelity had displayed the standard of victory, i 
warrior in the service of religion, a man of the 
most acute discernment and profound 
has been raised up by Providence to quell theju 
triumph." He was soon taken from us ; but, hapd 
pily for him and lor ourselves, not till he haA'^ 
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unnounced, tliat, like the Magi of old, he had 
Bcea tlie sta.r of Christ in the enst, and had fallen 
down and worshipped him. Another should be 
mentioned with honour, who is pursuing the track 
which that great man had pointed out.* Hence- 
forth let all objectorR against Christianity on the 
ground of its being disproved b^ the OrieDtjkl 
records, be put to silence. The strength of their 
cause consisted in their ignorance, and in our 
own, of Oriental learning. They availed them- 
selves for a while of our being in a state of dark- 
ness ; but the light of day has at length broken in, 
and exposed to deserved contempt their superficial 
speculations. 

The infatuation of these unbelievers upon trust 

"rould be less striking, if they were able idtogetlier 

I decline Christianity ; and were at liberty to 

dinquish their pretensions to its rewards, on con- 

ntion of being exempted from its punishments. 

Tilt this is not the case ; they must stand the risk 

f the encounter, and their eternal happiness or 

bisery is suspended upon tlie issue. f What must 

t the Knotions of these men, on first opening 

eir eyes in tlie world of spirits, and being con- 

^»inced, too late, of the awful reality of their 

impending ruin '( May the mercy and the power 

of God awaken them from their desperate slumber, 

while life is yet spared, and there is yet space for 

repentance 1 
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Adtin auggutsd by ths MbM of tli« tlsiH Lo true Cluiidui. 

To those, who really deserve the appeHation of i 
true Christians, much has been said incidentally^'* 
in the course of the present work. It has been 
maintained, and the proposition will not be disputedl ^ 
by any sound or expenenced politician, that they 
are always most important members of the com' 
munity. But we may boldly assert, that iheta 
never was a period wherein, more justly than in 
the present, this could be affirmed of them 
wliether the situation, in all its circumstances, o 
our own country be attentively considered, or thi 
general state of society in Europe. Let them, oi 
their part, seriously weig;!) the important station 
which they fill, and the various duties which it now 
peculiarly enforces on them. If we consult the 
most intelligent accounts of foreign countries, 
which have been recently published, and compare 
them with the reports of former travellers; we 
must be convinced, that religion and the standard 
of morals are every where declining;, abroad even 
more rapidly than m our own country. But still, 
the progress of irreligion, and the decay of morals 
at home, are such as to alarm every considerate 
mind, and to forebode the worst consequences, 
unless some remedy can be applied to the growint; 
evil. We can depend only upon true Cftriifiani 
far effecting, in any degree, this important service. 
Tiieir system is that of our natiunal church : and 
in proportion, therefore, as l\ie\t fc-j^iVex^ y**-"*-*^^ - 
or as it increases in respecl aivi «4\>««.'Cw"a-.^''*'"^ 



The charge of singularity must be incurn 
only will dare to encounter it. TJniformil 
duct, and perseverance in exertion, wilt be i 
amon^ no oihere can we look for those qu 

Let true Christians then, with becominf 
ness, strive in all things to Tecommcnd t 
fession, and to put to silence the vain 
ig;noranl objectors. I^et them boldly a 
cause of Christ in an age when so many 
the name of Christians are ashamed of I; 
let them consider as devolved on them thi 
ant duty of suspending for a while the fa' 
coontry, and, perhaps, of perrorming a i 
extensive service to society nt large j not 
interference in politics, in which it cannc 
confessed there is much uncertainty ; h 
by that sure and radical benefit of resti 
influence of religion, and of raising the stt 
morality. 

Let them be active, useful, generous 
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duly loset an example of moderation and sobriety, 
and to reserve for nobler and more disinterested 
purposes, that money, which others selfishly waste, 
in parade, and dress, and equipage. Let them' 
evince, in short, a manifest moderation ia all tem- 
poral things ; as becomes those whose affections 
are set on higher objects than any wiiich this world 
affords, and who possess, within their own bosoms, 
a fund of satisfaction and comfort, which the world 
seeks m vanity and dissipation. Let then) culti- 
vate a catholic spirit of universal good-will, and of 
amicable fellowship towards all those, of whatever 
sect or denomination, who, differing from them in 
non-essentials, agree with them in the grand fun- 
damentals of religion. Let them countenance men 
of real piety, wherever they are found ; and en- 
couri^ in otiiers every attempt to repress the pro- 
gress of vice, and to revive and diffuse the influence 
of religion and virtue. Let their earnest prayers 
be constantly olfiired, that such endeavours may 
he successful, and that tjie abused long-suffering 
of God may still continue to us the invaluable 
privilege of vital Christianity. 

Let tliem pray continually for their country in 
this season of national difficulty. We bear upon 
us but too plainly the marks of a declining empire. 
Who can say but that the Governor of tlie i 
verse, who declares himself to he a God who hi 
the prayers of his servants, may, in answer to their' 
intercessions, for a while avert our ruin, and con- 
tinue to us the fulness of those temporal blessings, 
which, in such abundant measure, we have hitherto 
enjoyed.* Men of the world indeed, howeiel 
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they may admit the oatural operation of natnni 
causes, and may therefore confess the effects o 
religion and morality in promoting the well-beini 
of tlie community ; may yel, according to thei 
humour, with a smile of complacent pity, or a snee 
of supercilious contempt, read of the service whici 
real Christia,ns may render to their country, b' 
conciliating the favour and calling down the bles& 
sing of Providence. It may appear in their eye 
an instance of the same superstitious weakness, ai 
that which prompts the terrilied inhabitant o 
Sicily to bring forth the image of his tutelar saint 
in order to stop the destructive ravages of Etna 
We are, however, sure, if we believe the scripture 
that God will be disposed to favour the nation K 
which his servants belong ; and that, in fact, suet 
as they have often been the unknown and un- 
honoured instruments of drawing down on theu 
country the blessings of safety and prosperity. 

But it would be an instance in myself of thai 
very false shame which I have condemned ir 
others, if I were not boldly to avow my firm per- 
Huasioti.that to tkedecline of religion and tnoraliljf 
our nntional difficulties mail both directly am 
indirectly be chiefly ascribed ; and that my only 
solid hopes for the well-being of my country 
depend not so much on her fleets and armies, not 
so tntich on the wisdom of her rulers, or the spirit 
of her people, as on the persuasion that she stili 
contains many who, in a degenerate age, love and 
obey the gospel of Christ; on the humble trust 
that the intercession of these may still he preva- 
lent, that for the sake of these, heaven may stili 
look vpon us wiitFi an eye of ftiMoviT. 
Let Che prayers oi v\ie dWatasn ^tia&CT >at -^« 
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offered up for the success of this feeble endeavour 
ill the service of true religion. God can give effect 
to the weakest effort ; and the writer will feel him- 
self too much honoured, if, by that which he has 
now been making, but a single' fellow -creature 
should be awakened from a false security ; or a 
single Christian, who deserves the name, be ani- 
mated to more extensive usefulness. He may 
seem to have assumed to himself a task which he 
was ill qualified to execute. He fears he may be 
reproached with arrogance and presumption for 
taking upon him the office of a teacher. Yet, as 
he formerly suggested, it cannot be denied, that it 
belongs to his public situation to investigate the 
state of the national religion and morals ; and that 
it is the part of a real patriot to endeavour to 
retard their decline, and promote their revival. 
But, if the office, in which he has been engaged, 
were less intimately connected with the duties of 
his particular station, the candid and the liberal 
mind would not be indisposed to pardon him. 
Let him be allowed to offer in his excuse a desire 
not only to discharge a duty to his country, but to 
acquit himself of what he deems a solemn and 
indispensable obligati-ju to his acquaintance and 
his friends. Let him allege the unaffected solici- 
tude which he feels for the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. Let him urge the fond wish he gladly 
would encourage — that, while in so large a part of 
Europe, a false philosophy having been preferred 
bel'ore the lessons of revelation, infidelity has lifted 
up her head without shame, and walked abroad 
boldly and in the face of day ; while the practical 
con sequences are such as au\^\\. be f(.^t\e,\,'a.^>-^ 
licentiomness and vice ptevaiV 'fl\v>iQ>A x^aK-tMaLV- 
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tianity might be still enjoyed ; where th 
the Redeemer might still be honoure 
mankind might be able to see what is, ir 
religion of Jesus, and what are its bless( 
and whence, if the mercy of God should 
it, the means of religious instruction an< 
tion might be again extended to si 
countries and to the world at large. 
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THE END. 
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